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PREFACE. 



Some of the notices in the following pages have been taken 
from that portion of the Madras Administration Reports for 
1872-73 and 1875-76 which dealt with standing as opposed 
to current information regarding the different departments. 
The greater number of the notices, however, and those which 
seemed the most important, have been written specially for 
the present volume. The account of the method of official 
administration in the Native State of Travancore has been 
taken from a paper written by the late Dewan of Travancore ; 
it is given here as throwing light on the British administration 
of the Western Coast, especially with regard to the land 
revenue question. This volume does not attempt in any 
sense to be a Gttzetteer of the Presidency ; the few remarks, 
of that nature which will be found, have been introduced only 
because there is at present no Presidency Gazetteer, and 
because a certain amount of information as to the state of the 
country seemed necessary for a proper understanding of the 
official machinery. The information is not brought down later 
than the 31st March 1876 ; it was necessary to fix one date 
for the whole, and a later date than this could not have been 
taken with any prospect of securing accuracy. An interleaved 
edition is published for the use of certain offices ; in thia 
such corrections can be made €U9 are necessitated either b]^ 
changes in the administration or by the imperfections o£ the 
present work. With corrections of this nature, the voluma 
may perhaps be serviceable for some little time to Gom0«. 
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SECTION I. 



GENERAL AND POLITICAL, 



ABEA, PHTSICAL FEATURES, CLIMATE, CHIEF 
STAPLES^ AND UNGUISTIC DIVISIONa 



Thi territOTj included within tbe IVeddency of Fort Saint 0«Mnd 
George, or what is hotter known as the Madnusi Presidency, 
occupies a considerable area of the peninsnla of India. The 
coast lineeztends on the east of the peninsnla from Orissa, in 
Bengal, to Gape Gomorin. On the west the narrow strip of 
oonntiy, which indndes the NatiTO States of Travanoore and 
Cochin, forms the coast line from Cape Oomorin to the town of 
Cochin, where Madras territory again extends along the coast 
lutil its junction with the Bombay Presidency at the northern 
extremity of the Sonth Oanara District. In the centre of the 
peninsnla are the Nagpore country and Berar, the territories of 
His TTighnftga the Nizsm, known generally as the Deccan, and 
the provinoe of Mysore ; bnt all the centre of the peninsnla^ 
sonth and east of Mysore, belongs to the Madras Presidency. 

The Premdenoy occupies an area of 139,698 square miles; Arts, 
but within this is included 1,380 square miles belonging to the 
Pudncottah territory, which is situated in the middle of one of 
the Bevenue districts* 

The Presidency has a coast line of about 1,700 miles, and Flgriigsl 
consequently a large area of country but little elevated above the ******* 
leyel of the sea. Mountain ranges run northward from Cape 
Gomorin along the Western Ooast^ attaining an elevation in some 
parts of from 4,000 to nearly 9,000 feet. Ranges of hills follow 
also the general line of the East Coast ; but these, as a rule, are of 
lower elevation than the Western Ohauts. The drainage of the 
peninsnla is for the most part from west to east into the Bay of 
Bengal, the area of country drained by rivers running westward 
being only the narrow strip of territory between the Western 
Ohauts and the sea. As a rule the country slopes gradually 
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firom the eastern base of the westem monntain ohain down 
to ihe Coromandel Coast, while the &11 is sudden and precipi* 
tons on the westem side of the monntains. The centre of the 
peninsula consists generally of undulating table-Iands from 
1,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The peculiar physioal geograph j of the pemnsnla of India, 
with a huge mountain chain running from north to south along 
its westem boundary, is of importance in regard to climate and 
the productions of the various districts. These hills have the 
effect of arresting the lower strata of rain clouds brought up 
from the Indian ocean by the periodical winds of the south-west 
monsoon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the 
narrow strip of coast line on the westem side of the penin- 
sula. Where the mountain range is of great height, as between 
Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain clouds are almost entirely 
diverted from the districts immediately below the mountains on 
the eastern side, and while the annual rain&Jl on the western 
side may be one hundred and fifty inches, not more than twenty 
inches will be registered on the eastern side, immediately within 
the influence of the mountain ranges. Where the mountain 
chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass over the hills, 
and rain is precipitated in uncertain and varying amount over 
the pemnsnla to the east of the Westem Ohauts ; but, except in 
the northern districts, where the rainy season approximates to 
that of Bengal, the heaviest rainfall of the southern portion of 
the eastern division of the peninsula occurs during the period 
of the north-east monsoon. During the continuance of this 
monsoon, the westem ranges of monntains have a similar effect in 
arresting the rain clouds, so that at the season of the year when 
the Gametic is deluged by heavy rain, the Western Coast 
Districts enjoy fine dear weather. 

To the physical barrier of the Westem Ohauts must be attri. 
buted not only the vast differenoes of climate, but also those in 
the nature of the productions, in the eastern and westem divisions 
pf the peninsula* In the former the uncertainty and capricioQJi 
character of the rainfall has taught the cultivators of the soil the 
necessity of making provision for the storage of water for 
irrigation purposes, and the existence of innumerable tanks or 
reservoirs, scattered all over the country, testify to the fact that^ 
from periods of the remotest antiquity, ihe inhabitants of the 
tracts of country which receive an irregular rsinfall, have 
exercised great ingenuity and readiness of resource in the 
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oonstmction of public works for tlie artificial irrigation of the 
■oiL On the western side of the monntaina, howeTer, the neoes- 
aitj for each works has never arisen. There the periodical raina 
itAl with great regolaritj as to time and quantity, and the earth 
yields her fmits so abundantly that, although in certain excep- 
tional years there may be partial failures of crops, absolute 
&mine, as a result of bad seasons, is unknown. Only three of 
the twenty-one districts of which the Madras Presidency is 
composed lie within the influence of the never-failing rains of 
the south-west monsoon* In the remaLaing eighteen districts 
nature demands the assistance of art in the collection, storage, 
and distribution of the condensed moisture of the heavens. In 
aome of these eighteen districts, however, as in the northern 
coast area, the periodic rains fiJl more regularly than in otherS| 
while in several of them the rivers running eastward, swelled 
by the south-west monsoon rains, are utih'aed in the fertilization 
of districts in which the natural moisture is defective. 

The following table giving the mean average rainfiJl in each *^*«^" 
district for a recent period of four years will throw light on the ^°p£^^^ 
normal climate of the Presidency. An acoount of the scientific Aeaey^ 
operations of the Met^rological Department will be found 
under Section YU :-* 
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Ohtof ttoplM* The chief staples of the Ptesidency are rioe, eholnm (a kmd of 
maise), cnmhoo (a kind of millet), ragi, and Taiaga amongst 
food-grains ; gingellj amongst oil seeds ; and chillies, tofaacoo, 
sngar-cane, plantains, and betel leaf amongst garden crops. 
Cotton, as a speoial crop^ has a cultivation almost equal- 
ling that of ragi. The trees most grown for their fimits ate 
oocoannt, areca nnt, jack, tamarind, and mango. Bice, as might 
be expected, is produced in the largest quantities in the alluTial 
and highly-irrigated districts of Tanjore, QodaTerj, and Kistna 
on the Bast Coast, and in Malabar and Oanara on the West 
Coast, where the rainfall is so abundant as to render irrigation 
by artificial means almost unnecessary. Cholum is most abun- 
dant in the table-land districts of Bellary and Kumool, while 
cumboo and ragi are most extoisiTely grown in the other inland, 
but less elevated, districts, such as Salem and Coimbatore. 
Oocoanut palms flourish most luxuriantly on the banks of the 
estuaries and backwaters or salt-water lagoons of the western 
districts of Malabar and Canara, and areca nut palms in the 
valleys intersecting the lower slopes of the Western Ohaats. 
Lingvittie Within the Madias Presidency there are sax well-defined 

Aivinoiit. linguistic boundaries. In the northernmost district of Ganjam 
is included a portion of the Ooriya-speaking population. The 
Telugu language is commonly spoken by the people of the 
Northern Circars, and in a portion of the Nisam's country, 
Kumool, Cuddapah, part of North Aroot, Nellore and soma 
parts of Bellary. Tamil is the common language of the districts 
from a few miles north of Madras to the extreme south of the 
eastern division of the peninsula. Malayalum is the language 
of the Native States of Travancore, Cochin, and the Malabar 
District. Tulu is spoken in a limited portion of the South 
Canara District ; and Oanarese in certain portions of the Bellary, 
Coimbatore, Salem, and South Canara Districts. Besides these 
six Dravidian languages, the hill tribes of certain districts have 
dialects of their own, also of a Dravidian type. In the whole 
Presidency there are about 11,610,000 persons who speak the 
Telugu language ; Tamil, 14,715,000 ; Canarese,l,699,000 ; Malay- 
alum, 2,324,000 ; Tulu, 29,400 ; Ooriya and Hill languages, 
640,000. From time to time colonies of Telugu and Canarese- 
speaking people have found their way down to the southern or 
Tamil country. In some oases they have been invited to settle 
as cultivators in localities where waste lands were available. In 
others they followed probably in the train of invading armiea. 
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In the aame way people from the Mahratlft oonntry have settled 
in -the aouth, and in all the large towns there are colonies of 
silk-w ea v e rs from Gkgirat, who speak a language of their own. 
Along the border lines of the preyailing languages two or more 
langnages are indifferently spoken by the people. There is no 
instance of the Tamil people pushing their colonies np towards 
the north. The migrations appear to have been always from 
north to sonth. In the large military cantonments of Seonn* 
derabad and Bangalore there are Tamil-speaking populatioiis, 
bnt these people have settled as camp-followers. 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 

The first attempt at the formation of an English Settlement MiliUry HIs- 
in the Madras Presidency was in conjunction with the Dntch at ^^7— ^<M* 
Policat eariy in the seventeenth centory, or about one hundred 
years after the establishment of the Mahomedan kingdoms of 
Bijapore and Ooloonda. Compelled to dedst firom this attempti 
the English formed a trading settlement at Masulipatam in 
1620, and shortly afterwards at Armognm, about forty miles 
north of PuHcat; and in 1639, after permiswion had been 
obtained from the Hindu Bsjah of Chandragherry, the first 
English fortress on the Esatem Coast of India was erected at 
Madras. In 1691 Fort St. David was built at Tegnapatam, 
near Cnddalore, on a site purchased from a petty native prince. 

Until the end of the first half of the following century the »1S7S. 
TBfiglifth carried on their trading operations tolerably unmolested 
in the midst of the continual wars between the Mussulman and 
Mahratta conquerors of the old Southern Hindu powers ; the 
only event really affecting the future career of the settlements 
being the acquisition by the French of the village of Pondi- 
chenyy which they purchased in 1672 from the King of Bijapore 
shortly before his dynasty was overthrown by Aurungzebe. In 
1744, war broke out between the French and English, and Fort 
St. Gtoorge fell — only to be restored again, however, at the 
peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle in 1749. Tne European war being 
thus ended, the forces of the two powers found both occupation 
and profit in the various wars between the native princes, and 
it usually happened that their sympathies or their interests were 
enlisted on opposite sides. Nearly the whole of Southern India 
was then snbject to the Niaam of Hyderabad, the country in 
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theneighborbood of Madns being under the immediate mle of 
a tribataiy prince, called tbe Nabob of the Oamalicy while 
the Mahrattaa still held sapreme power in Tanjore and the 
adjacent country. The English first assisted a claimant to the 
Hahratta throne of Tanjore, and were rewarded bj the cession 
of the town of Deyicottah. The French took np the canse of 
Chanda Sahib, who, in alliance with Mirsapha Jnng, o pposed 
Mahomed Ali, Nabob of the Oamatic, and IHsam Nasir Jnng. 
Chanda Sahib being an old enemy of the Tanjore Prince, the 
assistance of the English was again invoked and obtained, bat 
Minapha Jnng sacooeded in seonring the throne of the Nisam, 
and the triumph of the French under Dufdeix was complete 
nntil QiTe appeared upon the scene and changed the whole course 
of the war by seising Arcot, the capital of the Gamatib, on the 
80th August 17{»1, while Ghanda Sahib and the French were 
besieging Mahomed Ali in Triohinopoly. He himself was 
besieged in turn, but repulsed all attacks and followed np his 
success by the victory of Amee, which virtually placed the 
Camatic once more under the ally of the English, although the 
siege of Triohinopoly was not formally raised until the French 
detachment, which had 'retreated to Srirungum, surrendered to 
Clive and Major Lawrence in June 1 752. Ghanda Sahib was 
eventually assasainated by a Mahratta, probably at the instiga- 
tion of Mahomed Ali. 

»17M. A quarrel next broke out between Mahomed Ali and Nunjeraj, 

the Minister of the Bajah of Mysore. The assistance of the 
latter had been procured by the Nabob by the promise to cede 
Triohinopoly if he were victorious, but, when he had got all he 
wanted, he declined to fulfil his agreement. Nunjeraj then had 
reconrse to force, and, {hough the English at first hesitated to 
assist the Nabob under such circumstances, the conduct of 
Nunjeraj in other matters left them no alternative but to treat 
him as an enemy. The French supported the Mysoreans, and a 
succession of engagements took place, chiefly in the immediate 
vicinity of Trichinopoly, in which the English were almost 
uniformly soccessful. The recall of Dupleix on the 14th October 
1754 led to a cessation of hostilities, but the English continued 
to aid the Nabob of the Camatic in the internal management of 
his dominioos, the Nizam Salabut Jung receiving similar assist- 
ance from the French under M. Bnssy. 

—1757. The theatre of action was then for some time transferred to 

Bengal, where Clive took command of the English army, but 
hosttlities reoommenoed in Southern India in 1757 as soon as it 
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was known that war had again broken ont in Enrope between 
the French and English. The French took advantage of the 
English forces being dispersed in yarions expeditions, and made 
an nnsnccessfol attack on Trichinopoly, while another detach- 
ment sncoeeded in gaining possession of Vizagapatam. In 1758 
a French fleet appeared off Fort St. David, and the fort fell on 
the 2nd Jnne. Devicottah was next rednced, and the French 
commander, Conntj de Lallj, made a trinmphal entry into 
Pondicherry ; bnt here ^his snccess ended for the time, and an 
expedition against Tanjore resnlted in complete failure. In 
December, however, he besieg^ Madras itself, and the siege 
was not raised nntil two months afterwards, when an English 
fleet appeared in the roads. In the meantime the English arms 
nnder Colonel Forde were progressing satisfactorily farther 
north, where Glive had sent a detachment to operate in a tract 
called the Northern Gircars, which had been ceded by the Nizam 
to the French, and their successes culminated in the fall of 
Masnlipatam on the 7th April, by which the French influence 
with the Nizam was destroyed, and a tract of territory around 
Masnlipatam, extending eighty miles along the coast and twenty 
miles inland, was ceded by him to the English. The opera- 
tions in the south were of a minor nature until the 22nd January 
1760, when the French under Lally were completely defeated at 
Wandewash, near Arcot, by Colonel Coote, who had arrived 
with reinforcements from England. This was followed by the 
capture within a fortnight of Qingee and Arcot. Minor forts 
fell in rapid succession, and by May the English were in a 
position to lay siege to Pondicherry. Lally then had recourse 
to the services of Hyder All, an adventurer who subsequently 
usurped supreme power in Mysore, but at that time merely held 
high military command under the Bajah. An English detach- 
ment sent to meet the Mysoreans was totally defeated, and the 
situation of the English i^ight have become critical had not 
home troubles recalled the Mysore troops to their own country. 
Deprived of tiheir aid, the French cause soon became hopeless, 
and, on the 16th January 1761, Pondicherry surrendered. 
With this event the French power in the Camatic may be said 
to have ended ; and, so &r as the English were concerned, there 
were no more military operations in Southern India until 1 766 
beyond granting such little aid as was, from time to time, 
necessary to enable the Nabob of the Camatic to keep down his 
turbulent vassals. Negotiations were carried on with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad for the cession of the Northern Oircars, 

2 
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bnt with no yery satifl&ctoxy result ; and in 1765 sannuds tnna- 
ferring these tracts to the Company were obtained direct fraok 
the Emperor of Delhi, whose paramount authority was reoognia- 
ed by the Nizam. The Madras authorities, however, hesitated 
to avail themselves of tiiie powers thus assigned to them except 
with the consent of the Nizam ; and in 1766, although sending a 
body of troops to secure their possession, tiiey entered into a 
treaty with Nizam Ali, agreeing to pay tribute for the Circars 
and to defend the Nizam against his enemies. In the meantime 
the Mysore adventurer, Hyder Ali, had succeeded, not only 
in obtaining supreme power in that province, but in extending 
his dominion on all sides, and the English were very soon called 
on, under the treaty, to assist the Nizam and the Mahrattas in 
checking the advance of Hyder in the direction of their terri- 
tories. No sooner, however, had operations commenced than 
Hyder Ali, by judicious expenditure of treasure, not only bought 
off the Mahrattas, but actually induced the Nizam to desert his 
allies and join him in a descent upon the Oamatic. Colonel 
Smith, who commanded the English troops, finding himself thus 
opposed to a force infinitely larger than his own, commenced a 
retreat, followed by the allies who overtook him at Ohangamma. 
The English repulsed the attack thus made, but were compelled 
to continue their retreat to Trinomallee. On being attacked at 
that place the victory of the English was decisive, the troops of 
Hyder and of the Nizam retreating in the utmost confusion, 
while bands of marauding horse, who had been phindering the 
country up to the very gate of Madras under the command of 
Hyder's son Tippoo, a boy of seventeen, considered their situa- 
tion to be no longer secure, and drew off to rejoin the rest of the 
army. Colonel Smith, however, was too weak to follow up his 
victory, and withdrew his troops into cantonment for the rains, 
which were now at hand. Hyder at once took advantage of thia 
inaoticm to reduce a few unimportant fortresses, but his move- 
ments were checked at the hill fort of Amboor, where Captain 
Calvert, with a garrison of five hundred sepoys and fifteen 
Europeans defied the utmost efforts of Hyder's armies for nearly 
a month, when he was relieved by Colonel Smith on the 7th 
December 1767. Hyder then drew off, and after a few skir- 
mishes he retired abo/e the ghauts, having learned that an 
expedition from Bombay had captured his fleet in the harboura 
of Canara and oommenoed hostile operations in his territories 
on the Western Coast, Risking an invasion from the east, 
Hyder hurried over to meet what to him seemed the more 
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imminent danger, and appeared suddenly before Mangalore in 
Bach force as to compel the re-embarkation of the expedition. 
In the meantime, though very imperfectly informed of Hyder'a 
actnal movements, the Madras Gkiremment resolved to commence 
offensive operations, and one body of troops under Colons 
Wood proceeded to reduce the fortresses under the sonth-easten 
slopes of the ghauts, while another entered Mysore proper under 
Colonel Smith. The movements of both detachments were at 
first completely successful, but just as they had united in August 
1768, with the view of attacking Bangalore, Hyder returned 
£rom the Western Goast and made an attack on the camp of a 
Mahxatta Contuigent, which, though unsuccessfiil, was sufficient 
to show that there was no chance of reducing Bangalore unless 
a decisiTO victory could be first obtained over Hyder in the field. 
Various mamhefl and counter-marches were undertaken with 
this object, but in vain, and after reconquering a number 
of the fortified places on the table-land, Hyder descended into 
the lowlands by passes unknown to the English, and speedily 
retook the fortresses in Coimbatore, the Baramahal, and Salem, 
which in almost all cases had^been left most inadequately supplied 
with troops. He did not, hbwever, care to risk an engagement 
in the field with Colonel Smith, and a treaty was concluded on 
the 4th April 1769, on the basis of a mutual restitution of con- 
quests with the exception of Garoor, which was ceded to Hyder 
on the gronnd of its being an ancient dependency of Mysore. 

From the date of this treaty until the year 1780 the only —iTie. 
military operations in the south of India, beyond the usual work 
<tf assisting the Nabob of the Oamatic in keeping peace in his 
own dominions and in his quarrels with the Tanjore Rajah, were 
the capture of Pondicherry from the French in 1779, and the 
reduction of the French Settiement of Mfih£ on the Western Coast 
in 1779. The war which broke out again with Hyder in 1780 
was attributaMe to the Nabob of the Camatic failing to furnish 
the necessary supplies to enable the English to fulfil the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1769. Enraged at this apparent treachery 
and bad £Eutk, Hyder succeeded in forming an alliance with the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, and descended on the plains of the 
Camatic in July 1780, burning crops and devastating villages, so 
that a cordon of blackened desert was formed around Madras, 
commencing at the lake of Pulicat, extending some fifty miles 
inland, and terminating a little to the north of Pondicherry. The 
Eughsh Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hector Munro, proceeded to 
Conjeveram, an open town 40 miles from Madras, and directed 
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Colonel Bftillie to join him there with troope from the north. 
Hyder endeaTonred to prevent the junction, and Sir Hector, 
fleeing that Colonel Baillie was in danger, aent a detachment 
under Colonel Fletcher to his aid, which BncoeBsfollj elnded the 
enemy, and joined Colonel Baillie on the 9th September, only to 
be included, however, in the general maflsacre which took place 
when Colonel Baillie's force was attacked by overwhelming 
numbers on the following day* Sir Hector Mnnro considered 
Coi^everam no longer tenable when he heard the news of this 
disaster, and commenced a retreat to Madras, which he reached 
on the 14th September, leaving the field open to Hyder. On 
receipt of the intelligence at Calcutta, the then Oovemor- 
General Warren Hastings suspended the Oovemor of Madras 
and despatched Sir Eyre Coote witih reinforcements. The latter 
arrived on the 1st November 1780, but was unable to take the 
field until the 17ih Januaiy 1781. On the 19th he relieved 
Chingleput, and on the 21st retook Carangooly, which had the 
effect of raising the siege of Wandewash, which had been 
gloriously defended by Lieutenant Fliut. Hearing of the arrival 
of a French fleet off Pondicherry he proceeded to that place, but, 
finding that the fleet had brought no land forces, he turned his 
attention to the protection of Cuddalore. Hyder had followed 
him down the coast, but moved off when the English general 
offered him battie, probably considering it more politic to 
endeavour to weaken the force by cutting off supplies, from the 
want of whch the English army had already experienced consider- 
able difficulty. Thus hampered, the troops remained almost 
inactive until the 18th June, when an ineffectual attempt was 
made to capture Chellumbrum. The news of this fidlure appar- 
ently emboldened Hyder to make a decisive attempt to annihilate 
the English army, and he accordingly advanced and took up a 
position close to Sir Eyre Goote's camp at Porto Novo, a small 
town on the coast about 14 miles south of Cuddalore. The 
battle commenced early on the morning of the 1st July 1781, an 
EngUsh fleet lying close in shore with the view of enabling the 
embarkation of the remnant of the army in the, by no means 
impossible, contingency of its being defeated in an encounter 
with an enemy at the very least eight times its numerical 
superior. The battle was long and severe, but by 4 p.m. the 
enemy were in precipitate retreat. The want of proj>er equip- 
ment rendered Sir Eyre Coote unable to take full advantage of 
the complete victory which he had gained, but he succeeded 
in again relieving Wandewash on the 18th July, after which 
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he proceeded northwards and joined a detachment from Bengal 
at Pnlicat, having eluded the force sent to intercept him hy 
adopting a line of march hitherto supposed impassable for 
trooiw. Thus reinforced he marched against the fortress of 
Tripassore and procured its surrender on the 22nd August, 
just before Hyder's reliering army appeared on the field. A 
general action took place on the 27th, but with no veiy decisive 
result, though the English kept possession of the field. A 
month later, on the 27th of September, the English commander 
surprised the enemy near Sholinghur and gained such a victory 
as put him in a position to throw provisions into Vellore, which 
had been defended from the commencement of the war against 
the finest troops and strongest batteries which Hyder's resources 
could furnish. In November the English army retired for the 
monsoon to Madras, where it remained until the following 
January, when it had once more to advance to the relief of 
Vellore. Hyder then turned his attention to Cuddalore, and 
succeeded in reducing it with the assistance of a French 
Contingent which had landed at Porto Novo. Permaooil 
followed, but Sir Eyre Coote once more arrived in time to save 
Wandewash. In the meantime war had broken out with the 
Dutch as well as with the French, and the Dutch Settlements 
of Sadras, Pulicat, and Negapatam had been captured* A 
portion of the force employed for the reduction of the latter 
place was subsequently detached under Colonel Brathwaite to 
operate in Tanjore. Deceived by false spies, the little force 
was suddenly surrounded by superior numbers under Hyder's 
son, Tippoo, and only a small remnant escaped with their lives. 
To counterbalance this, a rebellion had broken out in Malabar^ 
and a small force of English sent to their aid gained a consider- 
able victory at Tellicherry, which necessitated the immediate 
despatch of Tippoo to the Western Coast, and Hyder Ali, feeling 
himself overmatched by Sir Eyre Coote, determined to quit 
the Coromandel Coast. The English commander then returned 
with his army to Madras, where he bid them a final farewell, 
and General Stuart assumed the command in his place. The 
English force on the Western Coast seemed hardly strong enough 
successfuly to oppose that brought against it, but the news of 
the death of Hyder at Chittoor on the 7th December 1782 led to 
Tippoo's speedy return to the head-quarters of the principal 
army, thereby leaving the field ox>en to the English, who were 
shortly afterwards reinforced by a considerable number of troops 
from Bombay under Qeneral Matthews. Several places on 
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tlieooait fell in n^id snoceflaioii, and erentoallj the Igwgltfii 
penetrated to Bednore aboye the ghanta. Here, howeyer, their 
saooesB ended, Tippoo retnming and compelling the enrrender 
of the place on the 8rd May, after which he marched to the 
■lege of Mangalore, where a small fort was in the occnpaftion of 
Colonel Campbell. The garrison was insignificant and the 
material defencea of the place contemptible, but Tippoo was 
unable to take it by assault and his large army remained for 
many months practically inactive, while his French allies under 
M. Bussy were being besieged in Cuddalore. On the receipt 
of the news of the conclusion of peace between France 
and England, an armistioe was agreed upon under which 
Tippoo was bound to provision the garrison of Mangalore 
With but little more than a pretence of observing the letter of 
the convention, he deliberately broke the spirit by supplying 
provisions which were utterly unfit for consumption, and the 
garrison, completely broken down by famine and sickness, were 
oUiged to capitulate on the SOth January 178^ the health of the 
commander being so undermined that he expired on the 
2Srd March following. After much evasion and delay, peace 
was tQtimately concluded on the 10th March on the basis of 
mutual restoration of conquests. During this war many of the 
English prisoners, including General Matthews, were put to 
death by Tippoo by poison or still.more inhuman means. 
—1990. After the conclusion of peace with the English, Tippoo seised 

about thirty thousand of the Christians of Canara, forcibly 
converted them to Islam, and deported them to the country 
above the ghauts. Subsequently, the many rebellions of the 
Nairs of Malabar on account of a somewhat similar exercise of 
fimatical seal in that p<»rtion of his territory led to expeditions 
for the suppression of the several risings ; and many of the 
Nairs having taken refuge in Travancore, Tippoo resolved to 
invade that country in their pursuit, notwithstanding an 
intimation that such a proceeding would involve him in another 
war with the English. His first attempt to enter Travancore 
ended in fsilure. A second was more successful, and the 
country was overrun in the usual cruel manner; but, on his 
return to Coimbatore, he found an English army in the field at 
Triehinopoly under the command of General Medows, the 
Ch>vemor of Madias, who had also entered into alliances with 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam. Tippoo at first withdrew to 
Seringapatam, which he had established as the capital of his 
dominionsy and the English met with little opposition in the 
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reduction of the Tariona forts along the aoath-eastem slopea 
of the ghants nntil the 7th September, when their army was 
attacked by a force commanded by Tippoo in person, which had 
descended by the Gkuealhatti pass. The attack was repolsed, 
bat all General Medows' efforts to bring on a general action 
were evaded by Tippoo, and nothing but indecisive skirmishes 
took place, nntil the Governor-General, Lord Comwallis, took 
the field jn person, and, assuming the command on the 
29th January 1791, at once commenced preparations for a 
march npon Bangalore, concentrating his army at Yellore. 
Tippoo hastened to intercept his advance^ which he expected 
would be made by the passes near Amboor, but the demonstra- 
tion in that direction was a mere feint, and the table-land was 
reached by the more northerly pass of Mooglee without a 
shot fired. The 'pettah or town of Bangalore fell early in 
March, and on the night of the 20th the fort was taken by 
assault after a severe contest of Kttle over an hour. While these 
operations were going on in Mysore, Colonel Hartley from the 
Madras side had defeated the Sultan's troops near Oalicut; 
and General Abercrombie, Governor of Bombay, had landed at 
Tellicherry with a considerable force, and reduced Oajmanore 
without encountering much opposition. The name of Tippoo 
was so hated throughout the province that but little difficulty 
was met with in the operations in that neighborhood, and 
within a very short time the whole of Malabar was in the 
occupation of the English. Operations on a smaller scale were 
conducted in the north in concert with the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam, the latter having also despatched a body of about ten 
thousand horse to join Lord Comwallis' army. 

On the 4th of May the English army left Bangalore to march —itm, 
against Seringapatam; but the route was so difficult, the means 
of transport so limited, and the devastation of the country by 
Tippoo so thoroughly carried out, that, notwithstanding a 
successful engagement at Arikera, only nine miles from Seringa- 
patam, Lord Comwallis was compelled to abandon his plan of 
operations for the time and retire to the vicinity of Bangalore, 
where he occupied himself for some time in reducing a number 
of hill forts. The Nizam's troops and the Mahrattas having 
worked their way up from the north and leinforoed his army 
with both men and supplies. Lord Comwallis again appeared 
before the walls of Seringapatam on the 5th February 1792. 
On the night of the 6th, the outlying encampment and redoubts 
were carried and the city closely invested on two sides. Prepara- 
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lions were made for the yigorouB condact of the siege, and on 
the 16th the army was joined by that of Oeneral Abercrombie 
from Malabar. A few days preyiously Tippoo had made 
orertnres &r peace, bnt the negotiations did not lead to a 
cessation of preparations for the siege, and it was evident thai 
the fall of Seringapatam was close at hand when, on the 24th 
• Febmary, orders were issued for the discontinuance of all 

hostilities, peace having been agreed npon on the basis of a 
cession to the allies of one-half of the dominions of which Tippoo 
was in possession before the war, the payment of three crores 
and thirty lakhs of rupees, and the restitution of sJl prisoners 
including those retained from the time of Hyder. Under this 
treaty the English came into possession of the Baramahal, 
Dindigul, Malabar, and Coorg, the latter being restored to the 
Bajah, who had rendered essential aid to the English in the 
course of the war. 

^1790. Though thus severely disabled, Tippoo was not rendered 

completely powerless. He lost no time in commencing a series 
of intrigues with the view of winning over those who had been 
the allies of the English, and even despatched an embassy to 
Paris to try and obtain the assistance of the French. His 
overtures being rejected by Louis XVI., he renewed them after 
the revolution had broken out, and a paltry contingent of ninety* 
nine men from the Mauritius landed at Maugalore in 1798. 
The aid thus received was contemptible, but the object of 
applying for it was manifest, and the then Governor-General, 
Lord Momington, resolved to act at once instead of waiting till 
Tippoo had matured his plans. Instructions were despatched 
for the immediate adoption of such measures as were necessary 
to place the Madras army on a satisfactory footing, and an 
alliance was entered into with the Nizam. The object of ihe 
Govemor*General was to obtain possession of the maritime 
territory still under Tippoo, and thus preclude him from 
communication with the French ; and, before commencing the 
war, an opportunity was afforded him of averting it by timely 
concession, but all efforts at negotiation were futile, and 
offensive operations were determined on. The army of the 
Camatic was placed under the command of General Harris, 
while another force fi^^m Malabar under General Stuart ascended 
into Coorg early in March 1799. Tippoo directed his first 
efforts against this latter army, but was beaten at Sedasseer 
near Periapatam, and in the meantime General Harris and the 
Nizam's troops crossed the Mysore frontier. Tippoo turned to 
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meet tbem^ ^md was defeated with severe loss in a general action 
at Malvelly on the 27th March. He then retired to Seringa- 
patam, and the allies adyanced to the siege, which lasted for a 
month before a practicable breach was made. The assanltcom- 
menced at one o'dock on the 4th May, and before evening Tippoo 
was dead, and the whole town in the possesdon of the English. 
The dynasty of Hyder and Tippoo having practically come to 
an end with the &il of the latter, the settlement of the coontry 
was effected by the restoration of Mysore proper to the represent- 
ative of the ancient royal family whose rights had been nsorped 
by Hyder. The greater part of the remainder was then divided 
between the English and the Nisam, the districts of Ganara, 
Coimbatore, and Wynaad &lUng to the share of the former. A 
portion was also reserved for the Peishwa, with the view of its 
forming a basis for a new treaty with the Mahratta Empire. 
Arrangements were at the same time made by which Mysore 
conld never again become a great military poww, and, to provide 
against the most remote contingencies, it was stipolated that 
tEe heads of all the passes on the table-land should remain for 
ever in the hands of the British. The military history of the 
Madras Presidency may be said to cease with the treaty of 
1799, all sabseqnent addition of territory, with one exception, 
having been peacefolly acquired. Before noting these, a bri^ 
recapitulation will be made of the territorial acquisitions already 
alluded to. 

As stated in the opening paragraph, a trading settlement JUqaUtioa 
was established at MasuHpatam in 1620, and in 16S9 and m^^^temt. 
1691 Forts St George and St. David were built at Madras 
and Tegnapatam, respectively, by the permission of the ruling 
Hindu princes. The fort of Tellicherry, in Malabar, was 
similarly established in 1708. The first footing in Tanjore was 
gained by the cession of Devioottah in 1749, as a reward for 
assistance rendered to a successful claimant to the throne. The 
Nixams Mirsapfaa Jung and Salabut Jung had ceded Masuli- 
patam and portions of the If orthem Circars to the French ; but, 
on the capture of Masulipatam by the English in 1757, the 
influence of the French was broken, and the town of Musnlipatam 
and a considerable tract of the surrounding territory was made 
over to the English. In 1765 sunnuds cediqg the whole of the 
Northern Gircars were obtained direct from the Emperor of 
Delhi, but the Madras Oovemment thought it more politio to 
obtain the consent of the Niaam also, and in 1766 the fivo 
Circars of Ellore, Chicacolep Bajahmundry, Mooetafsmugger, 

8 
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and Moortuanngger or Qnntoor were ceded by treaty on the 
Engliah agreeing to pay an annual snbsidy of nine lakhs, or to 
famiBh military aaaistance when required. A life-interest in 
the Gircar of Ghintoor was retained on behalf of the Nixam's 
brother Basalnt Jang, and it did not come into the possession 
of the English until 1 768, six years after the death of Baialut 
Jung. The Dutch settlements of Pnlicat, Sadras, and Negapa- 
tarn were annexed in 1781. The earlier wars with Hyder and 
Tif^xx) were concluded with a peace on the basis of mutual 
restitution of territory, but by the treaty of 1792 the districts 
of Malabar and Salem and the Dindigul dirision of Madura were 
acquired by the English, and on the partition of Tippoo*a 
territory in 1799 the districts of Oanara and Goimbatore fell to 
the share of the British Gk)yemment. 

eubtsqutat During the wars of the eighteenth century the English more 
Uttorj. ^1^^ ^^^ interfered in the disputes between the Rajah of 

Tanjore and the Nabob of the Oamatio, and in 1776 a treaty 
was concluded by which Nagore and 277 villages were ceded to 
the Company. The internal afbiirs of the kingdom continued to 
go on from bad to worse, and, after a turbulent period of 
disputed succession, the rightful claimant to the throne, on 
being put into power in 1799, executed a treaty resigning the 
administration of the kingdom into the hands of the British, 
on the understanding that he would receive a provision of one 
lakh of pagodas and one-fifbh of the net revenues. The titular 
dignity became extinct in 1855 through failure of heirs. In 
1800 a new treaty was entered into with the Nizam, by which 
a considerable increase was made in the British Subsidiary 
Force, on account of which the Nisam ceded all the territories 
he had acquired by the Mysore treaties of 1792 and 1799, 
together with the taluq of Adoni and all other taluqs situated to 
the south of the rivers Toombuddra and Kistna. These are 
known by the name of the Ceded Districts, and comprise the 
provinces of Bellary and Cuddapah. The English having 
in all the earlier wars of the peninsula supporked the cause 
of Mahomed Ali, Nabob of the Gamatic, and having in &ct 
secured him both the original possession of his kingdom and 
the power of retaining it, the revenues of the Gamatic were 
looked to for the defrayal of the expenses of the wars, and 
with this view the present district of Ghingleput, then known 
as "the Jaghire," was made over to the Company in 1763. 
This was rented to the Nabob for some time, but in 1780 
the British Goyenmient took the management into their own 
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hands. Ab new wars arose fresh agreements were made, and a 
aeries of treaties were executed culminating in that of 1792, 
three years before the death of Mahomed Ali, and the accession 
of Omdut-ool-Oomrah, bj which the Nabob agreed to pay a 
large subsidy, and, in order to secure punctual payment, the 
English were authorised to collect tribute direct from a large 
number of the poligars or local chiefs. In the event of the 
balance not being paid, the English were farther authorised to 
assume the management of certain specified districts. In 
accordance with this treaty, tribate was collected throughout a 
great part of the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts, and in 1 795 
thus (Jompany assumed the entire mansgement of the Bamnad 
division of the present district of Madura. On the fftll of 
Seringapatam in 1799 it was discovered that both Mahomed All 
and Omdut-ool-Oomrah had been carrying on a treasonable 
correspondence with Mysore, and the treaty of 1792 having thus 
been infringed, the British Government resolved to assume the 
entire management of the Camatic, and proposed a treaty for 
the purpose. Omdut-ool-Oomrah having died before arrange- 
ments were concluded, and his reputed son Ali Hoossain having 
rejected the terms ofEered him, another grandson of Mahomed 
Ali, named Aieem-ood-Dowlah, was declared his successor, and 
an arrangement was' entered into on the 31st July 1801, by 
whidi he resigned the government of the country into the hands 
of the British, retaining the titular dignity and receiving a liberal 
stipend. The effect of this treaty was to bring under British 
rule the whole of the country from the Northern Circars to Gape 
Gomorin, with the exception of the French settlements of 
Pondicherry and Karikal and the Danish settlement of 
Tranquebar. The titular dignity of Nabob of the Camatic was 
continued until 1855, when there was a &ilure of direct heirs. 
The present representative of the &mily bears the title of Prince 
of Arcot, and has the position of the first native nobleman of 
Madras. In 1838 internal mismanagement and suspicion of 
treasonable intrigue on the part of the Nabob of Kumool led 
to the occupation of his territory by an armed force and to 
its subsequent annexation. Tranquebar was ceded by the Danes 
in 1845, since which time there has been no accession of terri- 
tory to the Madras Presidency. The district of North Canara 
was transferred to the Bombay Presidency in 1862. 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS OF THE BRITISH TERRITORY. 



frotip6d« 



VMt1i«ni 
Ciroart. 



The Madras Presidenoj, according to existing boondarj 
divisions, is made np of twenty-one districts, gpronped as 
below: — 



*TeehiiittU 
of cnmps of 
IHrtrioto. 



Vortlmu 

SuiOntnl.. 

OadBdDiiMflti 
W«tOeiitna 



J 



-I 



DIttrielo. 



Sqwure 
MUm. 



roiitiMi. 



1. Ow^ifli 

5. Oodaverj 
4. KistMi 

i. NttUore 

6. MadrM 

T. Chbufloput ... 

8. South Aroot... 

9. North Aroot... 
10. Konuwlf ... 
U. BeUvy 

IS. Cuddapah ... 

IS. Solom 

U. CfoimbotoM ... 

15. NOghls 

16. TwHon 

17. TriohinoiMly 
IB. Uadm ... 
19. Tinnerelly ... 

50. South Oaaan 

51. Malabw ... 



18,»i4 

7»109 
8,086 
8,46S 
S7 
S,75ft 
4,878 
7,188 
7,858 
11,087 
8,867 
7,488 
7,4SS 
749 
8,654$ 
8,515 
9,5«S 
5,176 
8,908 
6,008 



To tho Bofth and east ahmg 
the lea ooMt on the Bay 
of Bengal. ' 



la the oeatre of the penin« 
* mila aad moMy ■outa and 
^ of" 



|To the emith, iMiniiig tho 
wonth eaiitetp boundaiy of 
the peniniula. 



|oik the Wectvu Coast 



The f oor districis at the head oi the list are known as the 
*' Northern Circars." Prior to 1859-60 these circars consisted 
of fire districts, bnt in that jeour the three districts of Bajah- 
Binndrj, MasnKpatam, and Onntoor were dirided to form the 
present Gk>daTerj and Kistna Districts. The northern districts 
were formerly nnder the Nizam's Goyemment, and in that time 
the diyisions were as follows : — Onntoor, Condapilly, Ellore, 
Bajahmnndry, and Chicacde* They came finally into British 
possession in the year 1828, by the payment to the Nizam's 
Gbvemment of Bnpees 11,66,666 in lien of an annual tribnte. 
When these districts fell into the hands of the East India 
Company they consisted chiefly of large estates held by renters 
or zemindars ; of lands called '^ Hivelly," which were the old 
demesnes, or private estates, of former mlers ; and of tracts near 
the principal towns which had been resumed by the Mahomedan 
Oovemors of the districts, and appropriated for the snpport of 
their numerous bands of soldiers and public establishments. 
For some years prior to 1855-56 these Northern Circars were 
under the charge of a separate Commissioner, but each district 



• Difltriote with a sea board ere called " Maritime Difltricts." 

t Kumool ifl not strictly ipeakiDg one of the historical " Ceded Districts.'* 

t BxcluaiTe of Pudncott a h territory, the area of which is 1»380 square milesw 
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had then ftlao its own revenne and judicial eBtablishments. The 
appointment of Commissioner of the Northern Gircars was 
abolished in Jnne 1856, 

The part of the Presidency nsnallj known as the Camatic Csraatte. 
appears to have been originally formed of three divisions, 
namely, Northern, extending from the Biver Pennar to the Hirer 
Gnndegama, and consisting of a portion of the Nellore District ; 
Central, extending from the Coleroon to the Pennar Biver, and 
containing a portion of Trichinopoly, Chinglepnt, North Aroot, 
South Arcot, Madras, and Nellore Districts ; and Southern, 
consisting of a portion of the Trichinopoly and the whole of 
Tanjore, Tinnevelly, and Madura Districts. These districts came 
into the possession of the British between the years 1799 and 
1801. 

In the year 1859-60 the two districts of Madras Town and GUnglepat 
Chingleput were amalgamated into a single district, the colleo* 
tion of Sea Customs revenue being separately provided for. In 
the year 1870 the Chingleput District was again divided as 
before, leaving the administration of the Madras Town District 
in the hands of the Sea Customs Collector. The Chingleput 
District was obtained from the Nabob of Arcot in 1763 in 
return for services rendered to him and his father by the Com- 
pany. The grant was confirmed by the Great Moghul in 1765, 
and for a long time the district was known as the " Jaghire '* of 
the £a8t India Company. The site of the town of Madras was 
obtained in the year 1640, by a grant from the descendants of 
the Yijianaggur rulers, subsequently confirmed by the Moghul 
Oovemmenti 

The districts of Bellary and Cuddapah were ceded to the Otdsd 
English by the Nizam in the year 1800 for the maintenance, in ''*■*''**"' 
perpetuity, of a body of troops known as the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, and as payment for troops furnished during the 
Mysore wars. The territories so made over are still known as 
the Ceded Districts. 

In 1800 the rights of sovereignty exercised by the Nizam XuraooL 
over the Kumool country as Soubadar of the Deccan became 
vested in the East India Company. The Nizam, in the treaty 
of partition, gave over to the British all his possessions south of 
the Toombudra and Kistna rivers below their junction. At this 
tune the ruler of the Kumool country paid a yearly tribute of 
one lakh of Bupees to the Nizam. In 1839 the Kumool District, 
through the rebellion of the then ruler of the country, was 
placed under British administration. 
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WMtamtrt 
IMflriBta. 
Bftlmand 
Mmbftton. 



The districts of Salem and Coimbatore came into British 
possession, the former in 1792 by the treaty of Seringapetam, 
and the latter in 1799 after the final defeat of Tippoo and the 
partition of his territory between the British, the Nisam, and 
the legitimate snccessor to the Mysore Government, the late 
Maharajah of Mysore. 

VtUgktrrlM. The Neilgherry Hills, formerly a talnq of the Coimbatore 
District, was constituted a separate district under Act I of 
1868. 



WMt Coast 
Mstriett. 
Csnarasad 
Malabar. 



The two districts of Malabar and Canara, on the western side 
of the ghautsy feU into the possession of the British in 1792 and 
1799 respectively. Canara was in 1859 divided into North and 
South Canara for administrative purposes, and in 1860 North 
Canara, with a population of 378,825, was transferred, for 
convenience of administration, from the Madras to the Bombay 
Presidency. The taluq of Kundapur, which formerly belonged 
to North Canara, is now attached to South Oeuiara. 



FORM OF ADMINISTRATION. 



QvTsnuaant 
ofths 



86«retarlat. 



The Administration of the Madras Presidency is vested in a 
Governor, with a Council of three Members, one of whom is the 
Commander-in-Chief for the time being, and the others Members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service. The Conmiander-in-Chief is 
Second in Council, but the Senior Civilian Member presides in the 
absence of the Gcvernor. The appointment of the Ordinary 
Members of Council is made by the Queen in Council. Additional 
Members are added to the number for purposes of legislation 
only by the Governor; the particulars will be seen under 
Section III. The cabinet systicm of administration, under which 
each member of the Executive Council deals with separate 
subjects and refers special cases only to the whole Council, is 
carried out in a certain degree. It does not prevail however to 
the same extent as in the Supreme Council, still less to the 
same extent as in a European cabinet. 

The different Secretariat Departments of the Government are 
given in a list below :— 
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Financial Department 
Judicial do. 

Public do. 

Educational do. 
Political do. 

Ecclesiastical do. 
Marine do. 

LegialatJTe do. 

Revenue do. 

Pension do. 



...^ 



••• 



Under the Chief Secretary to 
Oovemment. 



Public Works do. 



Bailways 



... ( Under the Bevenne Secretary 
... V to Govermnent. 

{Under the Public Works 
Secretary to Ooyemment 
and the Joint Secretaiy to 
Govemment for Irrigation. 



••• 



••• 



Under the Public Works 
Secretary to Goyemment. 

Military Department ... Under the Military Secretary 

to Goyemment. 

Attached to the Chief Secretary, Beyenue Secretary, Public 
Works Secretary, and Joint Secretary for Irrigation, are four 
Under Secretaries. An Assistant Secretary is also attached to 
the Judicial and Legislatiye Departments. 

The principal executiye and other officers who are in direct OflMrt in 
communication with the Goyemment, and the secretariat ^i^non ^l^ 
departments in which for the most part their communications Ooysnatat. 
are receiyed, are shown in the list giyen below :— 

JUDIOIAL. 

The Judges of the High Court. 
District and Sessions Judges. 
District Magistrates. 
Inspector-General of Police. 
Inspector-General Of Jails. 
Magistrates of the Town Police Court. 

Do. of the Egmore Police Court. 
Judges of the Madras Court of Small Causes. 
Adyocate- General. 
(Goyemment Solicitor. 
Administrator-General. 
Coroner of Madras. 
Inspector-General of Registration. 
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Public. 

Collectors of Districts. 

Sargeon-Oeneral, Indian Medical Department. 

Sanitary Commissioner. 

Committee for the Examination of Assistants. 

Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor. 

Government Astronomer. 

Saperiutendent, Government Central Mosenm. 

Chemical Examiner. 

Saperintendent of Stationery. 

Supervisor of the Government Press. 

Protector of Emigrants. 

Translators to Government. 

Examiner of Medical Aocoants. 

Political. 

Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 

Government Agent at Chepank. 

Government Agent at Tanjore. 

Political Agent at Padacottah. 

Collector in charge of the Special Agent's Department at 

Caddalore. 
Officer in charge of the Stipend Pay Office at Yellore. 
British Consular Agents at Poudicherry and Karikal. 
Receiver of Camatic Property. 

ECCLBSUSTIOAU 

The Right Reverend the Bishop of Madras. 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Madras. 
Senior Chaplain of the Church of Scotland. 
Marriage Registrar for the Town of Madras. 

Mardtb. 
Master Attendant, Madras. 

Financial. 

Trustees of the Civil Fund. 
Accountant-General. 
Commissioner of Paper Currency. 
Presidents of Municipalities. 
Superintendent of Stamps. 
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Eduoationm.. 

Director of Public Instraction. 

Commiflnoner for the UnooTeBAzited Cinl Service 

fizaminaiioxiB. 

Bcvuiiis. 

Secretary to the Board of Reyenue. 
Conserrator of Forests. 
Director of Berenae Settlement. 
Superintemdent of Bevenue Surrey. 

Rtbuc Works. 

Chief Engineer, Pablio Works Depaitmenl 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 
Consulting Ardkiteet. 
Consulting Engineer fix* Bailwajs. 
Exawiiner of Railway Accounts. 
Examiner of Fa.blio Works Aoooanis. 

MOiITABT. 

Ad jutant-Oeneral. • 

Qimrtermaster-GeneraL 

Inspector-Oeneml of Ordnance. 

Surgeon-Oeneral, British Medical Service. 

Commissaxy-Oeneial. 

Controller of Military Accounts. 

Superintendent of Family Payments and Pennons. 

Remount Agent. 

Judge Advocate-QeneraL 

Superintendent of Army Clothing* 

Apart from the Secretariat dqpartments just sMntioned, Adalaistfa- 
there are slso the administrative ** departments ** into which the mtntiL^ 
executive body is divided. Though the same term is used for 
each, the divisions are not identical in the two oases. The mode 
in which the work of these administrative departments, or 
different branches of the executive agency, is carried oat, will be 
detailed hereafter under different sections. 

The normal strength of the Covenanted (Svil Service "^SSi'^SSL 
Madras, present and absent on leave, is usually taken to be 
about 160. The appointments in this Presidency reserved by 
law for Covenanted Civilians are the following :— 2 Members 

4 
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of Gcmncily 2 Jadges of the High Conrt, 21 Judges, 8 Memben 
of ihe Board of Beyenue, 2 Secretaries to (JoTemment, 19 
Colleotors, 2 Secretaries to the Board of Beyenne, 1 Collector 
of Customs and of Madras, 17 Sub-Collectors and Principal 
Assistants, 2 Under Secretaries to Government^ 19 Head 
Assistants and Senior Assistants, 1 Special Assistant. The 
following appointments are held by Covenanted Civilians hy 
usage though not by law : — 1 Resident at Travanoore, 1 
Registrar of the High Court, 1 Commissioner of the Neilgherries, 
1 Director of Revenue Settlement^ and 1 Deputy Director of 
Revenue Settlement* A certain number of the Small Cause 
Court Judgeships have usually been held by Covenanted 
Civilians. The position occupied by a Junior Civilian as an 
Assistant, and until he acts in one of the peels detailed above, 
is not reckoned as an appointment. There are thus about 
100 appointments ordinarily available to the service, and the 
service is kept at such a strength that^ allowing for absentees, 
a Junior Civilian will get his first acting appointment in the 
lowest gpradeat about the close of his fourth year after arrival 
in the country. The ordinary annual recruitment calculated so 
as to ensure these results is about 7, giving an average of 
28 Junior Civilians who will be at any one time not yet 
provided with an appointment. Recruitment in the Civil 
Service has not always been regular; prior to 1861 there was 
a large under-recruitment, followed in the years 1862, 1863, 
and 1864 by a correspondingly large over-recruitment A 
second under-recruitment followed the year 1869. These 
inequalities have produced some inconvenience. The Cove- 
nanted Civil Service is so called because each member 
of the service, before leaving England, enters into a covenant 
with the Secretary of State, wherein his privileges are redted, 
and in which he binds himself to certain conditions. The Cove- 
nanted Service have for leave and pension special rules attached 
to the Civil Leave and Civil Pension Codes. 
Staff Coipi. The Staff Corps, which provides officers for military duties, 
for duty in the civil branches of the Army, and for purely 
civil duties, numbers in this Presidency about 559 officers ; of 
these about 149 are employed in civil duties, that is to say, in 
the Political, Public Works, Police, Survey and Forest Depart- 
ments, and 410, including unemployed officers, are in Military 
employment. The Staff Corps are under Military rules as 
regards leave and pension. The foUoyring table gives further 
particulars as to numbers :-— 
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Maior 


Colonels with 

Coloners al. 

kmanoee. 


Brevet Colonel 

and Lieatenant 

Colonels. 


Majors. 


Captains. 




Genmls. 


MiUtary 
Bmploy. 


Giva Em- 
ploy. 


Military 
Bmploy. 


Civil Em. 
ploy. 


Military 
Bmploy. 


Civil Em. 
ploy. 


Military 
Employ. 


Civil Bm- 
ploy. 


8 
miemployod. 


88. 

2inMxHtai7 
employ ; rest 
unemployed. 


164 


40 


104 


60 


74 


48 


27 


7 


Total 8 


Total 88 


Total 804 


Total 164 


Total 116 


Total 84 



The ITnooTeiianted Givil Servioe comprises eyery peraon in the irnaova- 
employ of Gtovemmeni, other than a Covenanted Civilian or an J^l!^^^ 
officer of the army, who is in receipt of 10 Rupees a month and 
upwards. No means are at present available for computing the 
exact number of XTncovenanted Civil Servants in the Presidency, 
but the number must be many thousands. A few of the superior 
poets are held by Europeans, but the servioe is for the most 
part composed of Eurasians and Natives. An Act of Parliament 
of 1793 (88 George III, cap. 52), in extending the East India 
Company's charter for another period of twenty years, provided 
among other things that no office, place, or appointment in the 
^' Civil line '* of the Company's India service should be filled up 
except by the appointment of a '' Civil servant," that is a 
member of what is now the Covenanted Agency* This disability 
was removed in 1861 by Parliament in their Civil Service 
Act (24 and 85 Victoria, cap. 55) under which it was declared 
that with the exception of certain reserved appointments there 
detailed as belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service, all offices 
should be open. The Uncovenanted Service, though practically 
in existence for a very long time, dates then legally from the 
year 1861. The Uncovenanted Servioe is for pensionary purposes 
under the Civil Pension Code, and in that respect all its mem« 
hers are on the same footing. Some of its members, though 
not all, are provided with leave rules under the Civil Leave Code. 

Below the Uncovenanted Civil Service is a largo class of Other Civil 
Gtoveniment servants, with important duties, but whose salaries ^^^' 
nevertheless do not place them in that class. The sub-division 
of the soil into so many independent interests necessitates in 
particular a large staff of Government officials in connection with 
revenue administration. Each village has its staff of officials, 
•f whom the most important are the head of the village and 
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msgistiratey the acoonntant, tlie ^watchman, and the distribator 
of wafcer. Theae will be more partioiilariy deBcribed hereafter. 
If to these are added the large niimber of peons and other minis- 
terial serrants in Goyemment employ, we shall obtain a total 
nnder the present head of probably not less than half a lakh of 
persons. Village seryants haye no pensions; the rest are 
proyided for under the Ciyil Pension Code. There are no 
oodified leaye roles for this dass of pablio seryants. 



ADMINISTRATION. OF TRIBUTARY STATES. 



TBAYANCORE. 



Hiftory of The English first settled in Travanooie in 1684 at Anjengo^ 

{2li^l£oiyi^ when a Oommeroial Resident was appointed, whose functions soon 
became poHtioal. In the war in Madura and TinneyeDy in 1756, 
the TrayancoreanSy though not actual allies of the British, effected 
diyersions in their fayor against the Mahomedans and Polygam 
whose eountry they entered for the purpose of plunder through 
the Arienoayoo or Poliaray and Aramboly passes. In the wars 
with Hyder and Tippoo the Rajah of Trayanoore was an ally of 
the Bntish, and in the treaty oondnded with the latter in 1784, 
he was specially named as included in its proyisions. In 1788 
the Rajah seeing Tippoo establishing himself at Palghaut and 
Calicut, and by his proximity threatening the Hnes of Trayancore^ 
which connect the ghauts with Cranganore, applied to the 
British Gbyemment for officers and sergeants to drill his troops, 
but this being refused he accepted the ofier of two of the 
Company's battalions to be stationed on his frontiers at his 
expense. Notwithstanding this, in the following year Tippoo 
attacked the lines, and though at first he was unsuccessful and 
had to retire wounded, yet in a second attempt he forced the 
Knes and rayaged the country. Up to this point the Gbyemoiv 
CknenJ had been preyented by the restrictions placed on 
his power by Act of Parliament from adopting measures to 
eounteract the danger existing from the scarcely concealed 
hostile intentions of the Sultan of Mysore, but freed from this 
restraint by the open aggression of Tippoo on an ally. Lord 
ComwalUs at once decided on war as ^^a measure not less 
necessary to yindicate the insulted honor of the nation, than to 
proyide for its future seoority by accomplishing at a &yarabl» 
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moment the reduction of the power of Tippoo Saltan." Th« 
reenlt of this war waa the treaty of 1792, which Becnred Travan* 
core from f^uiher danger. In 1793 the Bombay Gtorerament 
entered into a treaty with the Rajah, by which they bonnd him 
to snpply a large quantity of pepper for ten years in return for 
arms and European goods. In 1795 a treaty was concluded 
wiih the Bajah by which he agreed to pay an annual subsidy 
equiralent to the cost of three battalions of sepoys, a company 
of European Ardllezy, and two companies of lascars, and in 
1805 a further treaty was entered into by which he engaged to 
make such addition to the payment as should maintain one 
more regiment of sepoys, and in case an additional force were 
necessary to defend his territory against attack or invasion, he 
agreed to contribute such a sum as was just and reasonable 
in proportion to his revenue. This treaty gave the Governor 
(General power to interfere in the internal management of the 
country, and even to assume the direct management of such parts 
as seemed necessary to provide funds if there were grounds for 
apprehending failure to defray the expense of the permanent 
force and of any extraordinary force. The subsidy was finally 
fixed at Rupees 8,00,000, at which sum it now stands. In 1808 
an insurrection broke out, headed by the Dewan Yailoo Thumby 
and his brother. The chief object was the assassination of the 
Resident, Colonel Macaulay, and a party of Nairs endeavored to 
surprise him in his house at Cochin, but he escaped on board a 
vessel in the harbour. The Officer Commanding at Qnilon was 
at first unable to cope with the greatly superior numbers of the 
rebels, but on being reinforced he marched out and utterly 
defeated the Dewan who commanded a force of 30,000 men with 
18 guns. A British force was then sent to invade Travancore 
from the South, which, after forcing the Aramboly lines near 
Cape Comorin and capturing the Forts of Oodiagherry and 
Pulpanapuram, advanced on the capital and opened up commu- 
nications with the Quilon force. The Rajah tendered his sub- 
mission and disclaimed any sympathy with the insurgents. The 
debts, however, into which the country was thrown by these 
events prevented the punctual payment of the subsidy, and the 
administration of the territory would have been assumed under 
the terms of the treaty of 1805 had not the death of the Rajah 
and the succession of a female led to the union in the person of 
C<^onel Munro of the combined functions of Resident and 
Dewan. Under his administration tranquillity was restored, the 
puUio servioes reorganized, debts discharged, and the fllnancial 
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prosperitj of tbe kingdom eeenred; and in 1829 the Bajah 
having attained his majority was fonnaUy inetalled, and thence- 
forth no political troubles affected the State. In 1862 a sanniid 
was issaed by the Govemor-(}eneraI conveying to the Bajah the 
assnrance that on &ilare of natural heirs the adoption of a 
successor according to Hindu law would be recog^iiiBed. In 
1865 a Customs Convention was entered into with Travancore 
by the British Oovemment. According to this Travancore 
undertook— 

^Vf^. — ^To raise the selling price of salt at the coast depots to 
the British monopoly price, and at inland depots to that price 
pint cost of carriage. 

Secondly. — ^To abolish import duty on all British Indian produce 
imported by sea or land, and on goods of foreign origin exported 
through British Indian ports or by land from British territory, 
receiving as compensation Rupees 40,000 a year. Tobacco is not 
included. 

Thirdly. — ^To levy the same import duty as the British Indian 
Government on foreign goods imported direct, except on cotton 
and metals, which were to pay 10 per .cent, and tobacco which 
was to pay 120 Rupees per candy. 

FtmrtMy. — Not to levy export duty of more than 5 per cent, 
except on timber, pepper, and betel-nut. 

In consideration of this undertaking the British Oovemment 
on its part agreed — 

Fint. — To supply salt at Bombay on the same terms as to the 
Madras Government, namely, levying no duty, except three Pies 
per maund for petty local expenses. 

Secondly. — To declare Travancore sea-ports to be British Indian 
ports within the meaning of Section 12, Act VI of 1863, and to 
levy no duty by sea or land on goods to and from Travancore. 
Opium is excepted. 

Vsstuss of The mountains which separate Travancore on the east from 
MVAtry. ^^ British provinces of the Goromandel Coast, and which at 
some points rise to an elevation of 8,000 feet above the sea, are 
covered with forest jungle; the flat country, which extends to 
an average distance of about ten miles from the sea inland, is 
distinguished by an almost unbroken mass of cocoanut and 
areca palm cultivation, this constituting the wealth of the 
country. The geological formation is peculiar. The whole 
•ountry is undulating, and is traversed east to west by numerous 
rivers, the floods of whioh arrested by the peculiar action of the 
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Arabian Sea on the coast spread themselves out into nnmeroas 
lakes or lagoons ; these connected by artificial canab, form an 
inland line of smooth-water oommnnication, which extends 
nearly the whole leng^ of the coasts and is of great valne dariDg 
the monsoon, when the coast itself is closed to navigation. 
According to the trigonometrical survey the area is 6,653| 
square miles. The population has been given till recently at 
1,280,000, but there are reasons for supposing that this number 
should be nearly doubled. The number of houses is supposed 
to be about 500,000, giving four or five souls to a house. The 
forests contain valuable timber, principally teak, an jelly, ebony, 
and blackwood. The borassus and other palms and the cotton 
tree are abundant. Elephants, tigers, cheetas, panther (includ- 
ing the black species), beari bison, elk, deer, nilghau, and 
various species of monkeys are found in the forests. Pepper 
and cardamoms and nutmegs and cloves in a less degree, are 
characteristic productions of Travancore. The ordinary staple 
productions are the cocoanut, the areca nut, and the jack fruity 
all grown in gardens ; various kinds of yams and other farina- 
ceous roots are also grown. Bice is cultivated in the valleys and 
along the edges of the backwaters and in the tract of the flat 
country near Cape Comorin known as Nanjinad. Coffee has 
been introduced of late years by European planters, and is 
becoming a valuable article of export. 

A census has recently been carried out in Travancore. The T^vsasore 
rules and arrangements were nearly the same as those adopted 
in British India. There was first a registration of houses, 
and then a registration of shops, pagodas, churches, mosques, 
schools, and chuttmms. This was followed by a preliminary 
house*to-house enumeration occupying thirty days. Finally 
there was a synchronous enumeration of the population of the 
whole State in one day, the 18th May 1875. The result gave 
the population at 2,311,379 against 1,262,647, the result 
announced in 1854, and 906,587, the result announced in 1816. 
The cost of the operation was Rupees 82,000. The difference 
in accuracy between a census taken as the present one was on 
scientific principles and former censuses taken on a mere hap- 
hazard method is so great that no argument can be raised on the 
difference between the results. Taking the most important 
divisions of the community, the figures stand as follows:—- 
Bindus, 1,700,317, or 73*64 per cent. ; Christians, 468,518, or 
20-29 per cent. ; Mahomedans, 189,905, or 6*06 per cent. The 
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fisatare that will probably canae most Bnrprise in these fignves 
is tbe large proportion of Christians, amonntmg to upwards of 
20 per cent, of the population against 1| per oeni in the British 
portion of the Presidency. In Tinnevelly, where this dement 
is s tronge st in the British Territory, the proportion does not 
rise aboTO 6 per cent. In &ct the total Christian popolation of 
the whole of the ICadras Presidency is only 545,120 or bat one^ 
sixth more than that of Travanoore. "nie Trayancore Christians 
are thos classified :— Syrian Christians, 295,770 ; Roman Catho^ 
lies, 109,820 ; Protestants, 61,284. The Hindns are separated 
in the oensos taUes into 75 castes, bnt nearly 50 per cent, of 
the total are pomprised in the two principal castes, Malayala 
Sndras and Eloovars ; the Naurs and Teers of Malabar. The 
Brahmins only number 38,434, of whom 27,672 are classed as 
foreign Brahmins. In the matter of education Brahmins, as 
might be expected, take the lead, 50 per cent, beiog returned 
as educated. Among the Nairs the proportion is 21 percent. 
Taking the percentage throughout for educated persona it is 
11*08 among the males and 46 among females compared with the 
figures 9*4 and '16 in the Madras Presidency generally. Looking 
at the population of the country as now ascertained with respect 
to area it amounts to 843*4 per square mile. The average in 
British territory is 226, and the only districts in which the 
density of population exceeds TraTanoore are South Arcot, 
where it amounts to 860, Malabar, where it is 876, and Tanjore 
where it rises to 540. The great increase in the last-named 
district is eyidently due to the fact that there is hardly any 
unoccupied area in it, whereas in Travancore as in Malabar 
large areas of primed forest exist, much of which can never 
be inhabited. 



Taxatlim la The census shows that the total revenue raised in the State in 
^*^^'*' that year amounted to 2^ Rupees per head of the population, or 
almost the same as in the British territory. The average 
incidence of the land tax was 11 Annas per head as against 1 
Bupee 6 Annas in British territory. This difference, however, 
is in part counterbalanced by the excess in customs, a great 
part of which is export duty on agricultural produce. The salt 
revenue amounted to 7^ Annas per head, which is somewhat in 
excess of the average throughout the British territory. The 
salt consumed, however, is Bombay salt^ the extra cost of 
carriage of which is now included in the selling price. Fish- 
curing is also largely carried on. 
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Zillfth Conria were init estsblished in Travancore in M. E. Growth of 
987. They were seven in nnmber, and were placed nnder the ^tonu*^ 
orders of the Dewan, who was then supreme head of all depart- 
ments. The term regulation had not then come into nse. All 
measoree of State were made known by royal proclamations 
under Sign Manual, or by Sattavari-olais or Hookoonnamas. 
The duty of these Courts was to inquire into all cases brought 
before them, civil, criminal, or police, and to report to the 
Dewan, whose approval in each was necessary to give effect to 
their proceedings. This patriarchal system remained in force 
till 990, when an Appellate Hunsur Court was formed for the 
hearing of appeals from the decisions of the Zillah Courts. 
This court still formed rather an appendage of the Dewan^s 
Cutoiherry than an independent Court of Justice. In 993> 
Tahsildars, who were up to that time confined exclusively to 
revenue duties, were for the first time invested with jurisdiction 
in petty cases of police. The first experiment was tried in the 
outlying talnq of Shencottah, adjoining British territory. In 
1007 Munsiff Courts were created, vested with jurisdicti<m 
in petty police cases and in dvil suits not exceeding Bupeee 
100 in value. In 1010 a general scheme of judicial administra- 
tion was conceived, founded on the arrangements obtaining in 
the Madras Presidency, and was carried out by means of seven 
regulations. Regulation I prescribed the general powers and 
functions of Munsifis, together with rules of general procedure 
to be observed in the trial ci civil suits. Regulation II 
provided for the adjudication of suits by punchayets. Regula- 
tion III laid down the procedure for execution by Munsiffs of 
decrees passed by all the courts. Regulation lY revised the 
powers and constitution of Zillah Courts. Regulation V 
created the Appeal Court subsequently called the Sudr. Regu- 
lation VI invested the Tahsildars with police powers. Regula- 
tion YII created Circuit Judges, and, in addition to defining 
their powers, laid down the procedure to be observed in the 
trial and commitment of mminal cases. These regulations, 
though modified subsequently in some respects, form still the 
groundwork of the present judicfid machinery. In 1028 sub. 
officers of police were appointed to exercise the powers of the 
police officer or Tahsildar during his absence for the commitment 
of cases only. In 1025 a regulation was passed reducing the 
number of Munsiffs and relieving them of the duty of executing 
decrees passed by the Appeal and Zillah Courts. In the same 
year a law was passed to enable parties to sue in formd pauperU^ 

5 
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In 1030 an important adminlstrmtive olumge was made. BeTesoe 
divisions were formed and ihe Dewan Peishoars, who were till 
then doing duty in the Hnnmr Catcherrj in charge of special 
departments under the orders of the Dewan, were sent ont to 
take charge of them with powers of general control and saper- 
Yision in all matters, reyenne, magistMoal, and pdice. Thej 
were still subject to the orders of the Dewan as head of the 
Administration and Chief Magistrate. In 1032 Circuit Courts 
were abolished and Sessions Courts, three in number, were 
constituted in their place. In 1036 Sessions Courts were in their 
turn abolished, and the Zillah Judges were invested with the full 
powers of the former Circuit Judges. This regulation provided 
also for t^ adoption of the scale of punishments prescribed in 
the Penal Code of British India. It also conferred on single 
judges jurisdiction in causes up to Rupees 300, and in 1038 
appeals in such cases were made inadmissible; bat this was 
rescinded and superseded by Regulation II of 1041, by which 
small causes involving sums up to Rupees 10 before Munsiffs, 
and up to Rupees 50 before Zillah Judges from the judgments of 
Mansiffs, were determinable without appeal. This jarisdiction 
still continues in force. In 1037 a very important lefinrm waa 
introduced, a regulation being passed which virtoaMy adopted 
the British Civil Procedure Code. The present Sudr Court was 
at the same time constituted under that title, the name of Appeal 
Court being discarded. Regulation I of 1089 was passed for 
the punishment of offences against the telegraph. RegolatioD 
II of the same year created copyright in books. Breaches of 
contract by artisans and workmen were made punishable by 
Regulation I of lOiOw In 1040 another regulation was passed, 
defining the status of Vakils, their discipline and rights in 
relation to the courts. A statute of limitation was also passed 
in the same year. By ReguUtion I of 1041, single judges of 
Zillah Courts were empowered to try and doto tmme both 
criminal and civil cases. In the same year a regulation raised 
the jarisdiction of Munsi£& to suits of Rupees 200 value. 
Regulation III of 1041 legalised admission of approvers in 
criminal cases. Regulation I of 1042 introduced an amended 
system of registration of assurances based upon that obtaining 
in British India, but did not come into force till 1043. The use 
of stamped cadjans and the then existing agency of registration 
ceased from the date last named. Regulation I of 1043 legalised 
the employment of Vakils in criminal cases. Regulation I of 
1047 provided for the better conduct of business in the Sudr 
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Court by giving a caBting vole to the Chief Jadge in certain 
oases. Another regulation was passed in the same year to relieTa 
the Dewan of magisterial fnnottons and appellate jnrisdiction in 
criminal oases, and for redistribntion of magisterial powers 
generally. In 1049 a SKllah Coort was established at Always 
presided over by asingle jnd^ 

Of TOYonne regulations not many hare been passed. In 1035 Xsrssas 
and 1036 regulations were made for the levy of port does at the ""V*^^"*"^ 
port of Alleppey. Regulation II of lOiO provided for the 
adjudication of claims to waste lands, and rules for the sale of 
waste lands with special reference to the cultivation of coffee in 
the hill tracts of the State. In 1042 a royal proclamation was 
issued defining tiie rights and relations between Jenmies or 
landlords and their tenants* 

The present judicial machinery is thus the outcome of the ''•Mat 
legislation of more than half a century. It may be summarized iuMhiaeiy. 
as follows. First as to criminal jurisdiction. Sub-Magistrates 
are Magistrates of first instance in all cases, and have power to 
pass sentence of fine up to Rupees 10, imprisonment up to 80 
days, and corporal punishment up to 6 lashes. The Magistrates 
have power of fining up to Rupees 50, imprisonment 3 months, 
and corporal punishment up to 1 dosen lashes. The Criminal 
Courts have power of fining up to Rupees 500, imprisonment 8 
years, and corporal punishment up to 3 doaen lashes. All cases 
involving punishments higher than what is here mentioned must 
be referred to the Sudr Court for approval, whether the Criminal 
Court records a finding of conviction or acqoitial. Appeals lie 
from Bub-Magistrates to Magbtrates, from Magistrates to the 
Criminal Courts, and from the Criminal Courts to the Sudr, except 
in cases of disputed possession of lands, Ac., wherein the order 
of tiie Magistrate is final as to present occupancy till a decision 
from a competent court of dvil jurisdiction is obtained. The 
Sudr have also a general power of revision over all the decisions 
of the lower courts ; for this purpose they peruse the calendars 
which are submitted to them in every case disposed of, in which 
the Zillah Court passes remarks. Next as to civil jurisdiction. 
Munsifis have jurisdiction in suits up to Rupees 200, their 
decisions in suits up to Rupees 10 on the small cause side being 
final. The Zillah Courts have original jurisdiction without limit, 
and in suits up to Rupees 50 on the small cause side, in appeal 
from the decisions of Munsiffs thoir judgment is final. The 
Sudr have no orig^inal jurisdiction, but receive appellate regular 
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appeals from the ZiOah Conrtaand special appeals 
pfMunsiffs, where poiiits of law aie inyolTed. The Maharajah 
is ihe highest appelate aaihority in the State in all criminal 
and cirU matters. AU punishments exceeding U years of 
imprisonment or 36 stripes, all ponishments involving imprison* 
mentforlifb, and all sentences of capital punishment^ mnstbe 
confirmed hj the Mahan^ah. 

Ths Bar. There are Vakils attached to conrts of aU grades, Monsifls, 

Zillah Conrts, and the Sudr. Local examinations are held, and 
such candidates only as pass aro allowed to practise in the courts, 
those passing high heing selected for the Sudr, and those passing 
lower heing permitted to plead in the Zillah and Munsiffs' 
Courts. Three Barristers of the High Court of Madras are also 
enrolled Pleaders of the Sudr. Several of the other pleadeiis 
have passed the British legal tests. The nominal roll of the 
Sudr Bar consists of 51 pleaders, and that of the Zillah Courts 
of 84 pleaders. Attached to the Sudr and to each of the Zillah 
Courts is a Sircar Vakil, who dischargee the duties of a public 
prosecutor in criminal cases and those of a Oovemment Vakil 
in civil suits where the Oovemment is interested. 

Cj*J^ The Criminal Courts of First Instance are those of the Sub- 



Tahsildars are ex-officio Sub-Mi^trates, as also 
are Police Amins. The former perform, in addition to their 
magisterial work, revenue and police duties ; the latter similarly 
combine poHoe with magisterial work. There are special 
Sub-Magistrates in a few places. Previous to 1048 there were 
altogether 57 officers exercising the fimctions of Sub-Magistrates. 
The Tahsildar Sub-Magistrates were divided into three classes 
in respect of their salaries, which were Bupees 100, 70, and 56, 
respectively. In the year 1049 the Maharajah abolished the 
last class altogether, making the salaries of all Bupees 70 and 
upwards. The Police Amin Magistrates were divided into two 
olasses on salaries of Bupees 85 and 30. In their case the 
salaries were raised to Bupees 50 and 40 according to length of 
service. < As to the standard of qualification of the Sub-Magis- 
trates, it may be observed that they have had previous training 
for the most part in the various ministerial offices, Huzzur, 
Division, and Taluq. Some of them have passed the legal tests, 
and upwards of 20 are well acquainted with English. The 
Dewan Peishcars who are in charge of the divisions are ex-officio 
Magistrates, and are four in number. The Commercial Agent 
at AUeppey, the Superintendent of the Cardamom Hills, and the 
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Gonaerrator of Forests aie also Magistrates. Thus there are in 
all 7 offioera exeroisiiig the powers of a Magistrate. Begolation 
II of 1047, whioh was passed towards the olose of the preceding 
year, whioh relieved the Dewan of direct magisterial fiinotions» 
reserving to him as before ftdl exeontiye and administratiye 
Control, and which redistribated magisterial powers among the 
varions grades, came into force from the beginning of 1048. 
Neariy all criminal cases come before the Snb-Magistrates in 
flte first instance, few original cases being taken np and tried 
bj the Magistrates. When cases are referred to the Magistrate 
by the Snb-Magistrate for higher punishment or other reasons, 
such cases are taken as original cases on the file of the 
Magistrate. 

There is no distinct organised Police in Travancore, such as P«ilioo. 
has of late years been introduced into British India* That is to 
say, so far as the snpervising and controlling agency is concerned, 
the Police has no separate establishment; the mass of the force 
however has always oocnpied a distinct footing and been 
employed exclusively for Police duties. The Dewan Peishears 
or Divisional Officers, and the Tahsitdars, combine revenue, 
magisterial and police fonctions, while Sub-Magistrates are 
Magistrates as well as Police Officers. There are however some 
purely Police Officers answering to the grade of Inspectors in the 
present British Police. There were eight of these including two 
newly appointed in the year under report. Their salaries, which 
varied much before, were raised during 1049 and fixed with 
reference to a scale by which the officers were graded into two 
classes according to their service and qualifications. Next come 
some ranks in the force which, known under various designations, 
Cutwalls, Police Naiks, Aminadars, Yioharipoos, Jemadar, 
Havildar, Dnffkdar, and the like, may be classed as answering 
to the grade of Head Constables. Their number is 56, and 
their pay ranges from Bs. 6 in the case of the Duffadar to 
fis. 17 in the case of the GutwaD. The rest of the force may be 
tenned ** privates, '' and are known as Naikens, Moodalpers, 
Peons, and the like ; their pay ranges from Rs. 4| to 6, and 
they number about 1,900. The total strength of the force of 
all ranks in 1048 was 1,964^ and has been augmenting 
considerably of late years, 81 being added in the year 1049. The 
whole force in 1040 was 1,043 and in 1045 was 1,667. The cost 
of the Police Force in 1048 was Rupees 8,960 per mensem, or for 
the year Bs. 1,07,520. The cost of the Police Magisterial 
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Officers and their establiahmente and Hasnir Central Office and 
establishment charged to Police amounted to Bs. 2,611 or 81,332. 
The entire cost was thos Bs. 1,38,852. All the principal ranks 
are stipendiary, and are paid ezdnsiyely by the State. T&e 
Desacavalgars or Tillage watchmen, the remains of the ancient 
hereditary Police still foftnd in Bheneottah and ThoYallay, are 
remnnerated partly by the Sircar in money, and partly by the 
ryots in kind. The lowest class are required to render some 
kind of police dntiee, soch as guarding pnblio cntoherries and 
buildings in their own yillageSi bat receive no remnneration. 

JsUff, There are fonr jails in the State, are all under the general 

control of the Dewan. The Central Jail and another 
snpplementazy to it are at the capital ; there is one at Qnilon 
and another at Alleppey. The Durbar Physician, as Principal 
oi the Medical Department, has chief medical charge, one or two 
subordinates having immediate charge of the hospitals attached 
to each jaiL The charge of the jails themselves is vested in 
superintendents or jailors. No valuation has been attempted 
of the work done by the convicts as a body ; a large number 
of them are employed in the making and repairing of roads at 
the capital and at Quilon. Others are told off in small parties, ' 
fnom day to day, for garden-work in the palaces, hospitals. Sircar 
buildings, and public gardens. Parties are told off to cart 
their own daily provisions, to cook their own meals, to wash 
their own clothes, to shave, to draw water for cooking and 
cleaning the jails and uiinab, to make their own fetters, and 
to remove poudrette. Some are employed to saw timber in the 
Marhamut workshop, and a few are employed in ivoxy carving. 
By the custom of the country Brahmins and females of all 
classes are exempt from hard labor or labor of any kind; 
they are from the same cause free from capital punishment. 

B«gUtnttoa The old system of Begistration of Assurances, which was 
ofAMttrsaoM. g^pQpaoded in 1042 by the regulation now in force, provided a 
regular agency of village notaries, who derived their appoint- 
ments from, and acted under, the orders of the Sudr Court. 
Their number was unlimited. They were remunerated, not by 
salaries, but by fees levied upon the instruments which they 
registered, and which had to be drawn up by themselves and to 
be transcribed for registry. The stamped cadjans were supplied 
to them through the Munsiff Courts, and were sold at certain 
fixed rates, the proceeds being credited to the State. The Village 
Begistrars (or Oorkanakens) had power to make summary 
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inquiries into objections against the ezeontion of the deeds, 
and to refose registration in case they were deemed yalid. They 
were also prohibited firom registering whenever they found that 
the Sircar had liens on the property, such as for arrears of 
rerenne, or had them abeady nnder attachment, or that they 
were Service or Personal Inam tenures. The revenues under 
the system did not average more than Rupees 1,200, as unstamped 
documents were not invalid but were only subjected to a 
penally of 3 per cent, on value when produced before a Court. 
This unpaid agency did not work either to the profit of the State 
or to the satisfiMstion of the public, and the latter were subjected 
to much annoyance, delay, and extortion. A reform was effected 
by new legislation, which brought into existence the present 
system. Under this the Registrars are paid servants of the 
State, divided into four classes with reference to the quantity of 
work of the various districts. As a rule, there is a Registrar to 
each Revenue Taluq, and none is appointed who has not passed 
a public examination in the law and rules of Registiation. 
Above the District Registrars are Inspectors, who are three in 
number, and whose duty it is to inspect every Registxy Office 
within their ranges once in two months at least, examine the 
state of the reg^ters, and report the result in their fortnightly 
diaries. The work of these Distriot Rsgistrars is checked and 
controlled by a Central Office, at the head of which is the 
Huczur Registrar. 

The broad distinctions in the tenures of land in Travancore XsawM of 
are Jenm, Madambimar and Sircar. ^'^^ 

The Jenm lands may be sub-divided into Devasom, or those j«iiuiua 
held by pagodas, and Bramasum, or those held by Brahmins. ^^^« 
The normal condition of the Jenm tenure is absolute freedom from 
tax of any kind, and the tenure dates from that remote period of 
antiquity when, according to tradition, the ** Kerala" country was 
reclaimed from the sea and parcelled out by Panurama among a 
colony of Brahmins. The colony still remains, and is known 
as that of the sixty-four village communities. The tenure 
ceases the moment it passes into alien hands for a money consider- 
ation, whatever the nature of the transaction. The mere letting 
out of lands however for annual rent to a tenant does not 
vitiate the tenure. The moment an alienation or kanom takes 
place, the land becomes. liable to a light tax called rajabogum, 
amounting in the case of gardens to one- sixth or one-eighth 
of the fall rental (Yenpauttom or Kondapauttom) ; in the 
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cue of paddy lands tho tax amoiintB to nearly the same pro* 
portion of the full grain-rent, that is, half, three-tenths, or one* 
tenth of the quantity of seed reqoired to sow the land, the 
fhll grain-rent being represented by an average of three 
times the quantity of seed. If the Knndapanttom of the 
alienated garden was fanams 100, the n^abognm or kamm or 
tax would be nearly 16^ or 12^ fanams ; in the case of paddy 
lands, if the land was one parah khandam» that is» a block of 
land which would require one parah of seed^ the full grain-rent 
would be 8 parahs. The light tax chargeable would be only |, 
iV> iV of one parah. Even if the mortgage is afterwards 
redeemed by the Jenmi, the light tax continues on the land for 
ever and at the same rate. The only variation is for worse; 
for if the mortgagee dies heirless, the Sircar seuEes the tenure^ 
transfers the land to the head Sircar, and pays to the Jenmi 
or landlord the residue of rent or mitchavarom if any was 
paid to him by the deceased. Again, if the land is abandoned 
(Nirthul) by the kanom holder on account of its becoming unfit 
for cultivation, from various causes, it is at once transferred 
to Siroar and granted as a new Sircar pattom tenure if it is ever 
reclaimed. A Jenmi, as a rule, never alienates absolutely 
(Uttipare) except to other Jenmies, Brahmins or Davasoma 
(pagodas). 

Madambfmir The Madambimars are, in common parlance, also called Jen* 
mies, though strictly speaking they are not so, because their 
lands are subject to the rajabogum, whether in their own hands 
or alienated to others. They are generally Nairs, or others not 
Brahmins. These also seldom alienate by absolute sale ; if they 
do, the tenure is extinguished as with Jenm lands, the land is 
transferred to Sircar, the purchase money, less a fine of 25 per 
cent., is given credit for, and interest is allowed on the 75 per 
cent, only, the remainder of interest being added to the existing 
rajabogum karom, which will still be much short of full pattom 
or rent of the land. At every alienation, however, this fine of 
25 percent, is levied, till sometimes the purchase money entirely 
disappears, and interest, added to rajabogum which continues 
unabated, may absorb all the rental and even exceed it. 

Sirear landi. All other lands are known as Sircar that is liable to full assess- 
ment or pattom, whether actually paying it at the full or reduced 
rates or not paying it at all, as when g^ven away as Inams. The 
Sircar, in fiskct, takes in respect of these lands the place of the 
Jenmi or landlord. These may be broadly sub-divided into six 
c]asses^(l), Kqndukrishipattom; (2), Kuttagapattom ; (3) 
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Vempattom ; (4), Otti ; (5), Anubogpun, Ac., or personal Iname ; 
and (6), Ulliam or service. It is not easy to state precisely how 
the proprietary right in saoh lands came to be vested in the 
Sircar or the governing power, the primeval tennre ct all lands 
on the coast being pare Jenm according to accepted tradition. 
Ptobably, when the Bajahs were called in by election by the 
Nomboory landlords, as they did once in twelve years for the pnr* 
pose of government, some lands were granted to thenu Accre- 
tion of escheated lands, nnoccnpied lands reclaimed in the 
conrse of years, annexed home fiurms of subjugated chiefs, and 
lands purchased for money from the Dntch, have also contribnted 
to increase the roll of Sircar lands. The kandnkrishi lands are 
literally the ** home farms " of the sovereign. The lands are 
theoretically speaking cultivated by the sovereign himself. 
Seed and hire for cultivation, the latter being given in kind, used 
to be advanced to the actual tenants and recovered with interest 
out of the harvest, of which they get for their share generally 
a little more than half of the gross produce. Of late years this 
system has been discontinued, the grain-rent alone being 
recovered from the cultivators in kind. The tenants are really 
tenants at will. They cannot sell even the occupancy rights nor 
can they transfer it without the previous consent of the Sircar. 
As a matter of fact, however, the Sircar never interferes with 
their occupancy. The grain-rent is collected in kind, is stored 
in various gpranaries, and is spent according to the requirements 
of the large feeding-house at the capital. If there is any 
Biirplu8,it is sold and the proceeds credited to the general exche- 
quer. (2.) The few lands which now remain under the head of 
Kuttagapattom are the purchases from the Dutch (Faliport), 
from the Jenmi (Pooliendurti), and the jungle lands called Kudu- 
kaval, forming the frontier defences towards Gape Oomorin. 
The bulk of such tenures have been sold in past years and 
converted into vempattom* The above axe rented out to the 
highest bidder, who levies ftdl rent and makes some profit 
himself* This system of fiuming out for short periods, 
which leads to oppression of the tenants, is now discouraged. 
(3.) The vempattom lands are lands liable to and paying full 
tax or assessment. In the case of gardens a general deduction 
of 25 per cent, is aUowed as compensation to the owner for the 
cost and labor of growing the gardens. In the case of paddy 
lands 20 or 80 percent, is allowed as a permanent deduction for 
adverse seasons, blights, and floods of ordinary kind. When 
an extraordinary drought or flood occurs, remissions on a larger 
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«oale are allowed «a a matter of graoe. In the eaie of kada 
l^g onihe bordars of liaokiwatera or rifwa the ammminmit ia 
vemittod on fallows of alternate yeata onoe m tloee yean or onee 
in four yeara. Tbeae iallowa luvdng Iwen determined originallj 
on the oath at tlie ryoto, the remiaaion ia called SatUakomyn* 
In the Nanfanandi wlwre there b itTer irrigation which ta acmi^ 
timea deficient^ rwiaaifa areallowed lor blighted or withered 
crop, thongh never for waste lands. Where the water^apply ia 
dependent on the fiJling rainsaad on riTeni, both waste landa 
end wiiiheivd crop are allowed for. A dedoction ia also allowed 
when dxy crops are oaltared on paddy landa. The lands Mling 
ander this head were formerly nnalienaUe by the cooapant ryota, 

the proprietary ri|^ bemg theoretioally vested in the State. In 
1401 ri^jkU of fall property were conferred on them without 
|iayment^lmt aalgecttoafine or fceof 2 percent, on themoney 
^onsideraition indkated in the co n vcjrapees. This be yieldsaa 
annnal aom of Bnpeea 90,000, r e p re s e nting a valae of trans- 
actions inthis descri pti on of laad(l)efore ansalsaMe and nnmarket* 
able) of Rupees 15,00,000, (4.) Otti\ or as it is commonly 
called Plaadar Otti, denotes a mortgage, the partiea to the trans* 
action being the Sixcar on one side as mortgagor and the ryot 
holding the land on the other as mortg ag ee, the coasiderataoD 
being either actnal cash borrowed by the State or aomething 
eqnivalent. It ia, in fisot, in no respect legally dilfiBrsnt from a 
aimple moiigago deafing, or kanom, between a jenmi who 
borrows and a tenant who lends the money. One kind of con« 
sideration is aotaally money borrowed from the ryot to meet State 
necessities. Another kind is an acknowledgment of money 
invested in forming a garden, repairing tanks, makiag improve* 
m^ts or reclaiming lands, from all of which either newrevennea 
have been added or okL revennes revived and eecared. A third 
consiBts of State debt which came with the varions petty 
>ms and principalities from time to time sabdned and 
annexed to Tiavanoore. A £i>urth kind consists of similar debts 
coming with escheats. Interest is allowed on these.loans at ratea 
rising ftcm 5 to 12 per cent, per annnm according to the 
circamstances and times when the obligationa were contracted. 
These trausactions are in many cases several centaries old* The 
interest is made payable by a deduction from the tax or pattomcn 
particular lands. Whatever remains after dednctiog theinterest 
and adding rajabognm on the foil pattom beoomea the' next tax 
payable on otti lands. These lands are alienable at will, bat at 
every aUeoation both the principal and interest are redaced 25 
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per emii. ; in other words, the Siroar repodiatea the obligation i» 
that extent fay reftunng to pay the fall original inteieat. When 
the nnmber of hands thna duynged amount to 16, the debt ia 
eztingniBhed, and the land begins to pay fall aasesament. In 
somo few plaeea the fine ia levied in cash in a tenfs leavinf^ tho 
assmsiiwiiit on the lands as favorable as before. Eoonomically 
and financially thia plan is by far better, as the valne of property 
nmnins the same to the lyot and the Sircar is benefited by the 
hunp receipt and is ssTod the constant correction of accounts. 
In Nanjanand no each fines are levied on alienations of otti 
lands, nnleaa the bmiiy of the snrvey holder beeomes eztinek 
In some few cases near tho capital no fines are levied ond^ 
any drcnnnrtanoBS. (5) Annbognai lands are held on b<mdjid0 
favorable or personal Inam tennres, and are liable to pay no 
it except the nsoal raj^bognm at | and i. In somo 
they are liaUo to querents in addition. They may bo 
mortgaged and redeemed without fines, but when absolutely sold 
the tenure is resumed and the land transferred to ** otti" and 
dealt with under the rules appiicaUe to thai head. (6) OoUium, 
or Vritti tenures constitnte the Service Inams. They are held 
either far services actnally performed at the present time, or for 
fonner services; in the latter case they are of the nature of Inama 
held for personal benefit* As a general rule, the former are 
inalienabla, and the latter, when alienated, become liable to finea 
or ottivilakum. But even in regard to the fiirmer a succession 
duty or addaknvatbu is levied on every ehange of incumbent 
caleulaied at 50 per cent, of a yearns rental (pattern) forgardena 
and %\ fiuuMua per parah of paddy land. If the holder's family 
becomes extinct, the tenure is either transferred on payment of a 
high fine or premium (adiyara), or sold to the highest bidder at 
a public anciiony when sometimes very high prices are realised. 
The bulk of these tenures are the Nair Yrittis, the holders of 
which are bound to supply at certain fixed prices vegetables and 
provisions for pagodas, for ootperas or chanty feeding-houses, 
and for the royal birthday ; they axe also bound to raise sheds, 
to thatch and goard public buildings, and to do occasional peon's 
duties. They receive advances from the public funds and settle 
accounts subsequently on producing vouchers for the due delivery 
of the provisions, supplies, or work done. The Nair Yrittis are 
held free of all assessment or pattom, but they are liable to the 
payment of the rajabogom qait-rents at ^, &c., as already alluded 
to^ plus a fee called ^load-tax" (cbumadupanam)i which is 
about S fanams payable on the whole Vritti. This is suppcseJ 
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to repreaeDt tbe oommiiied valne of a load of TegetaUes, fte^ 
which each Vritti holder was bound hj the tenure to faring 
without payment. When Vrittia hare been found ezceflnve in 
proportion to the serrioe required, they have been charged with | 
pattom and left with the holders. Where lands were insufficient^ 
they have been supplemented by grants ct money firom the State 
treasury without interest. Where there were no lands previously, 
money grants were made on the same oondition for service. 
When the service is not rendered for a time, the full pattom on 
the lands is levied as a penalty if the holder refuses to render it, 
and the land itself becomes liaUe to be nsumed and transferred 
to another. This, however, seldom happens. Where the money 
loans received from the State alone constitute the consideration 
for the service, it can be redeemed and enfranchised by the 
repayment of the original sum if the holder is inclined to 
relieve himself from the service. This measure was sanctioned 
recently. The Nair Vrittis consist of about 20,000 holders di 
5,764 gardens and 220,000 parahs of paddy land ; the annual 
rental of the former being about Rupees 9,000 and that of 
the hktter about Rupees 2,00,000. The State loans advanced 
for service amount to about Rupees 2,00,000, the interest 
cm which is about Rupees 12,000 at 6 per cent. Thus, the 
total value of the tenures is about Rupees 2,21,000, and 
deducting from this quit-rent paid amounting to about Rupees 
21,000, the net value may be given at Rupees 2,00,000. 
Other kinds of Service Inams are of a miscellaneous and 
local kind, such as those belonging to canoe services, elephant 
trapping, wrestlers, songsters, coppersmiths^ potters, musicians, 
dancers, &c. 

Of the Devasom Jenmi lands alluded to above, 378 pagodas 
llaZ/ ^^'^ assumed and brought under the direct management of the 

Sircar in the year 987, during the administration of Colonel 
J. Munro. They consisted of 62,000 gardens and 548,000 
parahs of paddy lands, the former yielding a rental of about 
Rupees 50,000, the latter Rupees 3,50,000, total Rupees 4,00,000. 
The annual expenditure out of this is only Rupees 2,50,000, 
leaving a surplus Rupees 1,60,000. 

l^Tg9 JfliuB There are certain large Jenm holdings called Adhigara Oyevoo 
aoUusffs. 

and De3a Oyevoo, consisting of compact Uocks of territory. The 

largest of these is the EdapuUy Rajah, a Numboori Brahmin of 

the highest rank. He was and still is in some respects an 

independent chief, and is entitled to all sources of revenue, 
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wbeiher aciiiany IsTied by himiielf or adminiBtered hy Ihe State for 
liim ; oompensation being settled and paid every year. He pays 
no tribute excepting a snmof Rnpees 1,000 per annum, whiob is 
for police servicee rendered. He has, bowever, no police, civil or 
criminal authority wiUiin the principality. The annual revenue 
amounts to about Rupees 75,000. The Pooniat Bajah is another 
chief whose tenure is peculiar. Attingul consists of two 
Adhigaroms, and is the private property of the Banees. The ' 
annual rental is probably below Rupees 80,000. Killimanoor 
is the estate of the Goil-Tumburans, who are generally allied by 
marriage to the Ranees and, consequently, to the reigniog 
Sovereigns. There are other large holdings in which, besides 
exemption from tax of any kind, the proprietors have power to 
deal with their property without the interference of Gbvemmeni. 

1. Mahadevaswami Pagoda (Kqitarakarray). 

2. Kavioor do. (Tiruvellah). 

3. Kamooganicheri do. (Puthanapooram). 

4. Elankonappen da 

5. Pangotoo KrishnaHwamy (Kottarakarray). 

6. Maunadi Bagavathy (Koonatoor). 

7. Paniannarkavoo (Tiruvellah). 

8. CongrapuUy Numburipad's Sastha (Oanjeripully). 

9. Agherra Numbooripaud (Elottarakarray). 

10. Do. and Omanpalh do. (QuQon). 

11. Yunchipelar Peruvauthanum Sastha. 

The lands of the Sree Pudmanabha Swami temple extend over 
the whole of Southern Travanoore, and are for purposes of 
accx>unt divided into three divisions, Madapaud, Neendakara 
gftTilrofliimij and Colatoor-Melanganom. The tenure, which is 
pure Jenm, dates from every remote antiquity. The annual rental 
of these lands is about Rupees 78,000, derived from 21,517 
gardens and 92,960 parahs of paddy lands, the former yielding 
Rnpees 14,000, the latter Rupees 59,000. The funds belonging 
to this pagoda are separately collected and accounted for, but 
the State has a general control ; any surplus is credited to the 
State, and deficits, when they occurs are made good by the State. 

The earliest survey or ayacut remembered by the oldest living surveys and 
accountant in Travancore is that of the year 914, when Travan. Asseiaaisat. 
core was within its ancient limits. There were several surveys 
both anterior and subsequent. The surveys on which the present 
revenue arrangements are based are those of the year 948 ; this 
was a very comprehensive one, and embraced nearly the whole of 
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the lands, gardens and paddy fields now belonging to the State. 
There has however been snbseqnent snrreys. No idea is afforded 
by the ayacnt aeoonnia of the whole extent of paddy lands, bat 
those which oome vnder assessment consist oi 81,81,620 paraha 
of lands, or about 40,000 acres at 8 pstmhs per acre, tsnosied 
with a net revenue, after making all dednctiotts, of Bnpeea 
8,06,958, or 3 Bapees per acre. It is impossiUe to say that the 
ayacnt rates of assessment on paddy lands have been fixed on • 
uniform plan or principle, but a very minute local appraisement 
by arbiters and Sircar officen seems to have preceded the opera* 
tion of classification. Each fiehi expressed by the quantity of 
seed it took to sow was raied at so many parahsof produce, and 
commonly expressed as double, treble, quadruple^ Ac. North of 
Trevandrum the average rate of rent was abovt doubk the seed. 
In the south it went up to beyond ten times, but the average 
was probably five times, and in recent years all excessive rates 
above ten were reduced to that level. The average grossproduce 
in the north may be put at between 7 and 8 times, and that in 
the south at between 18 to 15 times the amount of seed. The 
Sircar share is thus about a fourth in the one case and a third in 
the oUier. 

btra MSMi. The above are the standard pattom rates on the lands. There 
are however various other extra cesses, about 200 in number, 
corresponding to the abwabs of North India, collected over and 
above the standard rates. They amount to Bapees 60,000, and 
are met with in all talnqs. 

Mods sf The taxes on gardens are collected in money with a few 

?!!???^^> exceptions. The tax on paddy land is ooUected part in grain 
and part in money, according to the wants of the ffiroar with 
reference to neighboring temples and charity feeding inatitu* 
tions. The proportion may be stated as a third in grain and 
two-tiiirds in niKHiey. All grain received in kind, but found m 
excess of ffirear urants» is commuted into a money payment at 
varying rates. For gardens 10 equal kists are req|uired and for 
paddy 4 kists for each crop ; only two instafaaents however are 
aliowed for the portion payable in money. 

Fanasr As in British India, there were inland and frontier and sea 

\^^ „ customs duties levied in Travancore up to the year 1012, when 

the inland transit duties were abolished, and the frontier and 
sea-board chowkeys alone were retained. There were import as 
well as export duties on almost every article up to the year 
1040| when, by a convention with the British Goveinxnent^ 
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import duty, except on articles bron^t direct from coiuitries 
oilier ihftii British India and Cochin, was abolished. The 
Goremment nndertook to compensate TraTsncore by an annnal 
cash payment. The export dnty was retained, bat it was 
in no case to exceed 5 per cent., except in the case of timber, 
wUch was subject to a dnty of 10 per cent. The articles of 
Sircar monopoly, namely, salt, tobacco, pepper and opium, were 
exempted from the conirentioii. The p^>per monopoly was 
afaolidied in lOSfi, and snpeneded first by an excise dnty of 
Knpees 15 per candy levied in the talnqs before the article left| 
and afterwards in 1044 by an export dnty of 5 Rupees per 
candy ; this continues to the present day. The monopoly in the 
highest year hss yielded a net refenoe of Rupees 8,60,000 and 
in avmge years Rupees 1,50,000. Under the excise system it 
yielded a maximum of Rupees 95,000 and an aTcrage of Rupees 
55,000 ; under the present arrangement the export duty gives 
Rupees 15,000 on an avefuge. Tobaooo^ which was also a strict 
monopcdy, was formerly imported by the Sirosr from British 
India and Ceylon and sold in the Sircar's own bankshalb. This 
system was abolished in 1088 and superseded b^ an import duty, 
which has been successively reduced from Rupees 190 to Rupees 
110 upon the best kind. Under the present arrangement 
merehants import tobaooo oU their ownaoceunt, but by certain 
routes only, and not below a certain quantity ; and they are 
required to bond it in Sircar warehouses. In the time of the 
OMmopoIy it yielded a maximum of Rupees 12,00,000 and an 
aversge of Rupees 10,00,000; under the excise arrangement 
it yielded at first nearly Rupees 8,00,000 and afterwards 
Rupees 9,00,000. The quantity of tobacco consumed has more 
than doubled itself between 1088 and 1049. 



Salt was made a monopoly of the State in the last two months >^t mmu 
of the year 988. In the following year 989 the sales stood 
thus : home-made white salt 50,000 Indian] maundsi black 
salt 81,000 Indian maunds, total 181,080 Indian xnannds; 
foreign salt imported 158,000 Indian maunds ; grand total 
884,000 Indian maunds. The total revenue yielded to the 
Sircar was Rupees 1,85,149. The price was Rupee 1-1-0 per 
manud for the best quaKty, lower prices being put on inferior 
salt. At the end of the year the selling price was reduced to 
Annas 11} per maund. The amount of revenue and the prices 
remained with little variations till the year 1084, when the price 
of fi^reign salt was raised to Rupee 1-1-0 andihe revenue 
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indicated a oorreepoDdiiig increase. In the year 1087 the aelling 
price of home-made white salt was ndaed and made equal to 
that of foreign salt But this inoreaae in the sellingrate waa 
then made applicable only to the diatrieta north of the Wnrkally 
barrier. In the following year the increase was extended to 
all white salt sold ihronghoat the coontry. The revenne 
continued to increase fiom yciar to year nntil 1040, when it 
reached Rupees 5,48,659. At the close of this year, by an 
arrangement with the British Government, the price was 
assimilated to that of British India; that is to say, from Rapee 
1-1-0 it became Rupee 1*8-0 per mannd. In all the subsequent 
rerisions made by this Goyemment the Siroar has followed the 
example set. In 1041 the price was raised from Rupee 1-8-0 
to 1-11-0, and in 1045 it was raised from Rupee 1-11-0 to 
Rupees 2, which latter is the price ruling at present. At the 
time when the price was first assimilated with the British rate, it 
became necessary to diacontinue the production and sale of 
black salt ; from its bad quality this oould not be sold at the 
same price with the rest. 

The present supply is derived partly from the Sircar pans in 
^^ ^ South Travancore, four in number, and partly from Bombay. 
Occasionally salt from Tinnevelly or Tanjore is imported. The 
actual prime cost of home-made salt is 1 anna and 10 pies per 
Indian maund, or Rupees 13} per garoe. Imported Bombay 
salt costs the Sircar Rupees 88 per garoe when landed and 
delivered into the stores. Unlike the operations on the other 
coast, there are in Travancore two seasons of manu&cture, one 
between September and November and the other between 
January and June. Salt is not taken over from the ryot as soon 
as made, but is buried in pits and allowed to season till the 
bitter taste has worn off. It is dug up and received into store 
as required, and then only payment of the kudiwarum is made. 
The interval between manufacture and payment is sometimes 
several years. This is the system of the country, but a 
oonceesion was made in the year under report, by advancing 50 
per cent, of the price on the estimated quantity as soon as it 
was removed from the pans. 

Abkarj. The revenue from Abkary is managed much as it is in British 

India ; that is to say, the monopoly of selling toddy and country 
liquor is fiurmed out, taluq by taluq, to the highest bidder. The 
contractors are forbidden tcom selling below certain rates ; the 
Tahsildars recover the rents from the contractors in ten equal 
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monthly inatalmeots, the last two monthB of the year being left 
oat. If the contractor chooees to register sab-oontracts or 
sab-leases before the Tahsildar, this officer is aathorixed to help 
the contractor in enforcing recovery of his daes by smnmary 
process. Fifly-seven years ag^ the revenae from this source 
was Rupees 41,124, and continued fluctuating between that sum 
and Bopees 59,448 up to the end of the year 1033. Since then 
it has risen rapidly, and in 1047 had reached Rupees 1,06,59L 

The opium monopoly inclodes also that in gunja, which is OplaL 
cultivated in the southern extremity of the State. Opiom was 
made a source of revenue for the first time in 1037 ; it then 
yielded Rapeee 14,774, but fell off in subsequent years owing to 
losses sustained by the contractors. It .is again reviving at 
present, the rental for the last two years having been Rs. 9,161 
and 10,178; the amounts were fully recovered within the dose 
of each year. Opium is consumed chiefly by the Moplas, north 
of Quilon, and especially in Meenachel, a hilly taluq, where the 
drug is resorted to as a preventive of malarious fever. A single 
contractor usually holds the farm of this monopoly for the whole 
State. 

The whole range of forests in the country is under the charge Fortsti, 
of the Conservator, excepting the Cardamom Hills, mostly 
included in the Thodnpulay Taluq, and a small tract in South 
Travancore, both of which are separately administered. The 
forest tract in South Travancore is under the control of the 
Revenue Department. Timber is felled here at Gk)vemment cost» 
and periodically sold by public auction at a depdt established in 
the Thovalay Taluq under the superintendence of an o/BLoer called 
Aminadar. Besides the general conservancy of the forests, the 
Conservator is charged with the duty of supervising the trapping 
of elephants, the collection of revenue from miscellaneous forest 
produce, the supplying of timber for Government requirements, 
and other items. The most valuable timber trees produced in 
the forests are teak, blackwood and ebony, in respect of which 
the Government has a monopoly. No permits are granted to 
private individuals for felling them. Timber of other kinds is 
allowed to be cut by private parties on payment of a fee, or 
kntticanom, at certain fixed rates. As a means of check, watch 
stations are provided at various places, and timber felled under 
permits is subject to inspection at these stations in the course 
of transit. 

7 
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One item of miBcellaneoiiB forest prodnoe ia cardamom. In 
the forests under the GonaerTator this spioe is not regularly 
ocdtiTated, bat grows wild. Of late, however, it would seem that 
attention has been directed towards bringing it xmder r^nlar 
onltivation as in the Oaidamom Hills. Cardamom gardens to 
the extent of some hnndred acres have been marked ont. The 
Oaidamom Hills were nnder the supervision of the Gonseryator 
of Forests till the year 1044, when they were transferred to a 
special Superintendent The undivided attention which the 
change has secured for the industry has produced increased 
efficiency in the working of the department. 

The revenue of the lands belonging to the Sri Padmanatha- 
sawmi Pagoda, which have been acquired from remote times by 
gift, amount to Rupees 75,000 and go to defray the daily 
expenses of the institution ; surpluses are credited to the State 
treasury and deficits, which rarely occur, are made good from it. 
This temple is more or less independent of Government manage- 
ment. The State had no concern with the management of any 
temples before the year 987, when the landed property of 378 
temples was assumed and the management taken over. Other 
minor temples, 1,171 in number, which had no property, were 
also assumed either before or at that date. The expenditure, 
establishments and rules for management, were settled on this 
occasion on a permanent basis. The lands thus assumed now 
yield a revenue of Rupees 4,80,000, while the annual expenditure 
on the 878 pagodas concerned with them amount to about 
Rupees 8,92,000. The annual grants for the other 1,171 temples 
amount to about Rupees 28,000. The interest of Government in 
respect of these institutions is for the most part that of a 
trustee, and as a church establishment they cannot be regarded 
as expensive. 

The ootpersa or charitable feeding institutions are 45 in 
number, inclusive of 8 conjee-houses. The chief is at the capital, 
and is known as the agrasala. The others are distributed at 
convenient stages on the line of road commencing from the 
Aramboli Pass in the south and ending at Paravoor in the 
north. The former is intended to feed all comers, the latter to 
feed travellers only — Brahmins are the chief recipients of the 
charity. Of the conjee-houses one is at Thovallay close to the 
Aramboli Pass, where all classes and castes of travellers are fed ; 
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one is at Shencottah a little way beyond the Ariengavoo Pass, 
where also all classes are served ; the third is at the capital, 
which is confined to the very poorest of all classes and creeds, 
and chiefly to the dnmb, the lame, the sick and the blind. The 
ootperas are primarily intended for the relief of the poor and 
wayworn traveller, bnt it cannot be denied that they have come 
in some cases to be regarded as f eeding-honses for the poor of 
a resident popnlation. It may be remarked ihat 75 per cent, 
of the people fed at these charitable institutions come from the 
sdnthem provinces of the Madras Presidency, and from 
Malabar, and form a kind of migratory population. The 
reduction of expenditure on ootperas has been kept in view of 
late years. 

The system of State vernacular education embraces— Venaeiilar 
(1) Proverti or Village Schools, (2) Taluq District Schools, and •«*«»^- 
(3) Aided Schools receiving grants. The third class is confined 
to the town of Trevandrum. The department was organised in 
the year 1042. The course of instruction in the village schools 
consists of reading, writing, both on paper and cadjan ; arith- 
metic ; geography, both general and of Travancore ; and writing 
firom dictation from the History of Travancore. The course of 
instruction in the taluq schools is the same, but the standard is 
higher, and Indian History is also taught. Sanscrit is taught 
in three and Tamil in all of the taluq schools in South Travan- 
core. At the central vernacular school at Trevandrum i;he 
standard embraces the first book of Euclid, Algebra (to simple 
equations), and the History of India and Travancore. In the 
girls' schools the subjects are the same as in the taluq schools, 
with the addition of some vocal music. Some of the teachers are 
females. The class books used in all the vernacular schools have 
been translated or compiled by a committee who were brought 
into existence simultaneously with the system of State vernacular 
education. Uniform fee is collected in every school, namely 
2 annas, except at the central school, where it varies with each 
elass from 2 annas to 4 annas. The first masters of Proverti 
schools are paid Rupees 7 per mensem and the under-masters 
each Rupees 5. But the pay is reduced when the fees realised fieill 
short of 25 fanams, or the attendance falls short of 25 boys. 
Formerly, when this was not attained, pay used to be refused 
altogether. In a recent year this rule was relaxed, and 
the masters were paid in proportion to the fees realised. The 
buildings and furniture are provided by the villagers themselves. 
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Maps ftlone are at present supplied by the (Jovemmeni. In 
some schools the boys sit on the ground. The salaries of Taluq 
Schoolmasters range thus : Ist Master, Rupees 20 ; Snd Master, 
Rupees 12 ; 8rd Master, Rupees 10 ; Monitors, Rupees 5. The 
head-master of the central sdiool is allowed a salary of Rupees 
60 and the under-masters from Rupees 30 to 10. The aided 
schools receire a grant of Rupees 60 per annum each on oondi- 
tion of their teaching the same subjects as are taught in the 
OoYemment schools and of undergoing periodical inspections. 
There is nothing to prevent other subjects being taught. The 
Tillage schools are inspected at least once in two months by 
Deputy Inspectors whose salaries range from Rupees 80 to 35. 
There were ten of them in 1049. The district or taluq schools 
are inspected once in three months by Inspectors whose salary is 
Rupees 85, inclusire of a travelling allowance of Rupees 15. 
The aided schools in the town of Trevandmm are visited every 
month and supervised by a special Inspector on a salary of 
Rupees 40 per mensem. The whole department is controlled 
by a Director^ whose salary is Rupees 150. 

▼tnuuralar Th^ educational operations of the various Missionary Societies 
MoBirtBffto ^^^ always been a very active widely influential agency in 
yt it ion a i y the education of the youth of the country, especially of the 

lower classes. The results of their labors may be summarised 

thus in a recent year : — 

No. of No. of PupilB. 

SohoolB. Boja. Girls. 

The London Mission Society... 137 4,040 1,086 

The Church Mission Society... 110 2,600 560 

The CatholicMission, Vicar | g^g (average ^^ 1,500^8^^^: 
Apostoho, Malabar, ( 25 each) ' ' ed) 

Vicar Apostolic, Quilon .... 72 2,674 228 

Bishopric, Cochin 28 589 197 

Syrian Metropolitan See of 
Malabar 132 20,000 7.000 (de- 

ducting 2,000 for English schools). 

It is under contemplation to introduce a system of grants-in- 
aid or of payment for results in respect of some of these 
schools. 

X^diosI The total monthly cost of the Medical Establishment is 

Itopwtmmt gg 3 924^ ^nd of the Vaccination Esteblishment Es. 882, giving 

a total monthly cost of Rs. 4,086, or Rs. 57,672 per annum. The 

medical institutions maintained at the capital are the Civil 
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or General Hospital, the Charity Hospital to which is attached 
a Small -poz Hospital, the Lanatic Asylum, the Lying .in Hospi. 
tal, and the Jail Hospital. There are subordinate dispensaries 
attached to the Rajah's Palace, to the Firsi Prince's Palace, to 
the public offices, and to the Durbar Physician's residence. The 
medical institutions at out-stations consist of three at Alleppey, 
namely, a Civil Hospital, Charity Hospital, and Jail Hospital, 
and twelve at other places. The medicines and medical stores 
cost on an average Bs. 30,000 per annum. The total annual 
expenditure of the department amounts to nearly Rs. 1,08,000. 

The Revenue Survey Department is attached to the Dewan's Bevoaae 
Gutcherry, and is directly under his orders. It was organized in ^* 
the year 1040. The survey operations are mostly in connection 
with coffee estates. 



The Sircar Press was organized about forty years back, at the 
time when the Trevandrum English school came into existence. 
The scope of its operations was exceedingly limited for a long 
timei the demand for printing work being confined to the 
publication of the Trevandrum Almanac and the requirements of 
the English school and one or two more departments. Recently 
the department has undergone considerable improvement in 
strength and efficiency. The stock of printing machinery and 
types received valuable additions during the years 1040 to 1044. 
In 1045 a Lithographic Press was supplied with an establishment 
to work it. At the present time almost every department derives 
help from the Press, and the general introduction of paper 
recently effected is calculated to render the need for its assistance 
BtiH greater. 

The Unjel, in former days, was maintained for State service Vi]j«l or 
only, but about 1036 it was thrown open to the public and the 
system of levying postage introduced. In 1 036 there were 44 
stations or Post Offices, and 30 more have been added in subse- 
quent years, making a total of 74 at the present day. The total 
cost was last year Rupees 21,847, or with contingencies Rupees 
22,099. The distance traversed by runners every day is 620 
miles. From the Central Post Office at Trevandrum one line 
runs south to Thovallay, another runs north as far as Pavoor, 
another to Shencottah by the new road vid Needoovengaud. A 
branch line runs from Quilon to Shencottah, and another from 
Erishnapoorum to Thoduvellah ; ten other branch lines start 
from the main ones and proceed into the interior and towards 
the coast. The average speed attained is between 3 and 4 
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per hoar. The total number of private despatchee in the year 
1Q49 was 207,796, and was in excess of the number in the 
preceding year by 11,265. The income yielded from this source 
was Rupees 11,568. Owing to the substitution of paper for 
palm leaves, on which latter most of the correspondence of the 
country used to be carried on, the additional number of covers 
did not yield a corresponding increase in the receipts, the weight 
of the letters being considerably reduced. The TJnjel carries 
also the letters, newspapers and books received into the country 
through the British Post Offices, of which there are about eight. 
By the extra charge levied on these it earned in 1049 Rupees 
324. 

Xiat. With the exception of two stamping presses, an assaying 

furnace, and assay balances and weights, procured from the 
Madras Mint and from England, there is no machinery in the 
Travancore Mint, and the operations are carried on in the 
native style. For some years past the operations have been 
very limited. At present work is confined for the most part to 
copper coinage. The British Rupee is current in the State. 
The local coins are, therefore, only of lower denominations. A 
&nam is equal to 4 chuckroms (silver coin), and a chuckrom is 
equal to 16 cash, (copper coin). 28^ chuckroms go to the 
rup'oe, a chuckrom being nearly 6 g^ins Troy. The copper 
coinage yielded Rupees 1,913 in 1048 and Rupees 2,539 in 1049, 
deducting cost of metal ; allowing for charges of establishment, 
the result was a loss of Rupees 421 in the one year and Rupees 
21 in the other. 

Sltphant Elephants are taken in pits, partly by Oovemment agency 

and partly by private individuals. In the latter case, the captor 
receives a reward from the Government of Rupees 150, the 
animal itself being royal. There are in all about 500 Sircar pits 
and 500 private pits. Each pit is 8 feet square, rounded oS 
towards the bottom. They are scattered over the valleya 
frequented by the animaL When an elephant falls into a pit, a 
report is sent to the Aminadar of the range^ who reports to the 
talnq, and a party with tame elephants is then immediately 
despatched to capture it. After capture the animal is taken to 
certain large stables or enclosures and there let loose. It then 
becomes the business of the Mahoot to tame it. When younj^, 
a few months suffice for taming ; when old, it takes longer. A 
full grown elephant at work costs about Rupees 51 per mensem, 
inclusive of the Mahoot's salary. When out of work and left to 
graze in the forest, Rupees 7 per mensem are allowed. 
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The gross receipts from all sources indicated in the Financial nasatUl. 
Betnms for five recent years are given below :— 





1046. 


1046^ 


1047. 


1048. 


1049. 






BS. 


BS. 


BS. 


BS. 


B8 


1 


LaadBerenne 


16,66,960 


16,48,964 


16,69,928 


16,81,217 


16,98,661 


2 


MiBoellaneoQB 


6,09,182 


4,86,687 


6,98,907 


4,69,888 


6,29,807 


8 


Judicial fees, Ao. 


1,17,418 


1,20,818 


1,28,601 


1,81,641 


1.44,268 


4 


Oiutoms 


8,68,822 


8,66,244 


4,66,811 


4,18,087 


8,87,994 


6 


Amok and Opiiun ... 


1,00,606 


1,06,494 


1,08,668 


1,22,447 


1,84,996 


6 


Tobaooo 


7,76,081 


8,10,611 


6,89,114 


6,62,898 


9,09,746 


7 


Salt 


9,67,228 


10,08,886 


9,88,816 


9,91,817 


9,88,796 


8 


Oardamoma ft other 

gooda. 
Timber 


2,06,767 


4,09,928 


8,78,686 


2,78,894 


2,24,870 


9 


1,06,074 


1,80,174 


88,701 


1,08,728 


1,01,710 


10 


Interest on Govern- 


1,78,898 


1,69,079 


47,086 


1,98,066 


1,06,687 




ment Secnrities. 












11 


Arrean of Revenue 
ooUecied. 

Total ... 


65,537 


29,267 


88,862 


68,408 


29,664 




61,84,007 


62,44,472 


68,72,872 


68,00,471 


68,46,181 



The disbnrsements for the same period were as follows : — 




1046. 


1046. 


1047. 


1048. 


1049. 






BS. 


BS. 


BS. 


BS. 


BS. 


1 


Devason 


6,69,248 


6,62,827 


6,64^786 


6,44,922 


6,78,268 


2 


Ootperas 


8,21,672 


8,06,960 


2.94,791 


8,06,617 


8,09,644 


8 


Palaoe 


6,48,603 


4,99.649 


6,11,494 


6,03,288 


6,41,989 


4 


Hnxnr Cntcherry and 
other dvil establish, 
ments. 


6,62,219 


6,66,867 


6,88,781 


6,92,721 


6,64,046 


6 


Judicial Sstablish. 
ments. 


1,64,969 


1,67,416 


1,48,668 


1,64,114 


1,69,106 


6 


Police ... ... 


1,88,242 


1,82,966 


1,82,609 


1,86,466 


1,42,480 


7 


NairTroops 


1,68,681 


1,77,697 


1.69,864 


1,49,620 


1,64,905 


8 


Blephant and Horse 
establishment. 


67,649 


66,696 


62,716 


68,699 


66,261 


9 


Education, Science and 
Art 


1,14,646 


1,28,244 


1,09,987 


1,16,888 


1,14,346 


10 


Medical 


• • « 


• • • 


• « * 


• • • 


1,46,460 


11 


Pensions 


1,21,912 


1,21,617 


1,26,706 


1,84,664 


1,86,029 


12 


Pnblio Works 


9,67,801 


11,68,728 


18,20,967 


10,68,617 


10,16,918 


18 


Costs and cluuges of 
goods sold, Ac 


8,62,902 


4,18,969 


4,06,021 


8,71,170 


8,78,008 


14 


Contingent charges ... 


2,00,608 


1,96,698 


1,78,188 


1,62,886 


1,60,972 


16 


Subsidy 


8,10,662 


8,10,662 


8,10,662 


8,10,662 


8,10,662 


16 


Hoorajapom 


1,94,762 


• • • 


• • • 


... 




17 


Tulabarum 


1,61,177 


• • • 


■ • • 


* .. 




18 


Timmadampu 


20,690 


• f • 


• • • 


18,426 




19 


Pulmagarbhum 


• » • 


• • • 


90,979 


« • • 




20 


The Bi^ah's trip to 
Bombay and Be- 
nares. 


• • ■ 


••• 


• • • 


1,64,692 




21 


Sankara Chariar 
Swamy's visit. 


• ■ • 


••• • 


• •• 


•>• 


20,180 




Total ... 


64,40,167 


62,92,560 


64,93,667 


62,78,060 


63,21,292 
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COCHIN, 



Riiloiyof According to tradition the Rajahs of Cochin claim to hold 

j!^,!^^, the territory in right of descent from Gherman Pemmal, who 
governed the whole country of Kerala, including Travanoore 
and Mialabar, as Viceroy of the Chola Bangs about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards established himself as 
independent ruler. The genealogical table, showing the descent 
of the present ruler of Cochin cannot be traced beyond the last 
three centuries, and even for this period the information is 
on trust worthy. From the commencement of the present century 
the information becomes better defined, and the following names 
appear in regular succession : — Rama Vurmah, died at Trichoor, 
September 28th, 1805 ; Roma* Vermah, died at Velarapully, 
January 14th, 1809 ; Veera Kerala, died at Tripoontorah, 
August 6th, 1828 ; Rama Yurmah, died at Tripoontorah, 
November 18th, 1837 ; Rama Yurmah, died at Irinjalacodah, 
May 31st, 1842 ; Rama Yurmah, died at Trichoor, July 10th, 
1851; Yeera Kerala, died at Benares, February 22nd, 1853; 
Revi Yermah, died at Tripoontorah, February 7th, 1864 ; and 
Rama Yermah, the present Rajah, who ascended the musnud 
March 28th, 1864. In 1776 Cochin was subjugated by, and 
became tributary to, Hyder Ali. In 1792 Tippoo ceded the 
aovereig^ty to the British, who left the country under the 
uncontrolled authority of the Rajah, subject to a tribute 
of 1,00,000 Rupees ; this undertaking was concluded with the 
Rajah in the previous year, when the Company restored to 
him the districts and forts taken from him by Tippoo. The 
Cochin State is in subsidiary alliance with the British Govern- 
ment under treaty of 17th October 1809. By this treaty, 
which was entered into on the suppression of an insurrection 
raised by Cochin jointly with Travanoore against the British 
power, the Rajah agreed to pay the Eaft India Company, in 
addition to the usual subsidy of one lakh of Rupees, an annual 
sum equal to the expense of one battalion of Native Infantry, or 
1,76,037 Arcot Rupees, making an aggregate annual payment of 
Rupees 2,76,037, paid in six equal instalments. It was further 
stipulated that, should it become necessary to employ a larger 
force for the defence of these territories against foreign invasion, 
the Rajah should contribute towards the expense in proportion 
to his means. The Rajah engaged to be gpuided at all times by 
the advice of the English Government ; to hold no correspon- 
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denoe with any foreign State without the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the Company ; and to admit no Europeans to his servicey 
and permit none to remain in his dominions, without the consent 
and concurrence of the (Company. Power was given to the 
Gompany to dismantle or garrison any fortress in His Highness* 
territory. On the other hand the (Company undertook to defend 
the integrity of the State territory against all enemies. Subse- 
quently the annual subsidy to the British Gk>yemment was 
reduced to Rupees 2,40,000, being one-half of the estimated 
amount of the revenue at that time ; and at a still later period 
the payment was fixed at two lakhs only, which forms the pecn- 
niary obligation of the State at the present day. There is a 
British Resident for Cochin jointly with Travancore. 

Cochin contains seven districts, namely, Cochin, Cannanore, Veatartt of 
Mogundapuram, Trichoor, Tallapully, Chittoor, and Cranganore. ^^^^^^T* 
The total area is 1,361 square miles. 

A census was recently taken of the population of thisBoMat 
State. The inhabitants have been enumerated ^ve times 
during the last 55 years, the figures presenting the total popu- 
lation being respectively 223,203 in 995 M.E. ; 288,176 in 
1011 ; 356,802 in 1024 ; 399,056 in 1032 ; and 601,114 in 1050. 
The augmentation in numbers appears to have been great and 
continuous, though not always uniform, being 29 per cent, for an 
interval of 16 years between the first and second censuses ; 27 
per cent, for the second period of 18 years ; 11 per cent, for the 
third period of 8 years ; 49 per cent, for the fourth period of 
18 years ; and 170 per cent, for the whole interval of 55 years, 
between the earliest and latest enumerations. The highest rate 
of increase has obtained during the present administration, 

whidi has been marked also by the rapid development of the 
food resources of the country. In the following table is given 
the present annual increase in each of the principal countries 
of Europe, together with the number of years in which the 
population would be doubled if the rates continued so :— 

Oonntries. 

Russia ••• ••• 

England... 



••• 



Spain 

Italy 

France 



••• ••• 



Increase per Annmn. 


Tears. 


1-39 


50 


1-29 


54 


113 


614 


0-89 


78 


070 


99 


0-85 


198 



8 
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The rate and years for Goohin are 1*86 and 39, respeetivelj. 
The mala population of the country has increased during the 
interral between 995 and 1050 from 109,669 to 802,030, or 175 
per oent., and the female from 11 3,834 to 299,084, or 164 per cent. 
The subjects of the Cochin Goyemment, excluding those whose 
domicile of origin is elsewhere as abore shown, may be ethnically 
divided into 530,262 Malayalees, 81,825 TamulianSi and 80,849 
other languages. The suljoined table shows the distribution 
of the Cochinites and foreigners according to the districts in 
which they reside :— 
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Other Baoea. 
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1 Kanajannoor ... 

2 Ooohm 

8 Kodnngaloor ... 

4 Magimdaparam 

6 Triohoor 

6 Tallapnlly 

7 Ohittoor 

Total ... 



se^sM 


1.841 


1,841 


81,818 


221 


1,088 


18,426 


100 


694 


110,407 


422 


1,851 


<IB,ilU4 


217 


869 


103,lfiO 


996 


8,898 


81,807 


1,688 


22,189 


680,262 


4,929 


81,826 



294 

8 

40 

111 

448 

184 

1,228 



4,887 
10,697 
1,218| 
2,161 
944 
8,712 
8,780! 



2,808 



80,849 



126 

74 
19 
22 

866 
21 

820 



1,446 



91,928 

98,698 

20,888 

114,419 

100,717 

109,266 

62,276 



1,760 

808 

169 

666 

1,026 

1,200 

8,676 



692,486 



8,678 



98,688 

98,901 

20,897 

114,974 

101,748 

110,466 

66,962 



,601,114 



Taking the three principal caste divisions of the people 
the figures stand as follows : — Hindus, 426,922, or 71*02 per 
oent. ; Christians, 140,414, or 23*85 per cent. ; Mahomedans, 
82,499, or 5*40 per cent. The proportion of Christians is 8 per 
cent, greater than in the adjoining State of Travancore, 2l| 
per cent, greater than in the Madras Presidency generally, and 
nearly four times as great as in Tinneyelly. The bulk of this 
population are Syrian Christians, though the report does not 
distingpiish the different denominations. They are massed in 
the neighborhood of the seaooast back-waters and lagoons, and 
almost monopolise the boating and fishing industry. Of the 
Hindus 66*22 per cent, are classed as Malayala Sudras and 
Eloovars. The Brahmins number 22,842, or 8*6 of the total 
population, and 5*5 of the Hindu population. The density is 
441 to the square mile, a result exceeded only in Tanjore. The 
luxuriant growth of the cocoa palm on the sea shore and back- 
waters is the chief support of this heavy population. Little 
labor being entailed by this cultivation, abundant opportunity 
exists for further earnings. Nearly the whole produce of the 
country consists of special articles for export^ the collection of 
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wbieh ai the port of Oochin by the endleea iiet*work of oanals 
alEoTds ample employment to boatmen, imported rioe being 
distribated in the shape of return cargo. The fact that a 
saficient fish diet is available to the great bulk of the people at 
an almost n<nninal cost is not to be oyerlooked in drawing 
eondosions regarding the density of population. 

The census shows the total revenue for that year as a little TazstioB ia 
over 2 Rupees a head, or quarter of a rupee lees than in the 
British territory and in the adjoining State of Travancore. The 
difference indeed is almost explained by the smaller revenue from 
salt already referred to. The average incidence of the land tax 
is Rupees 1-4-0 a head, or 2 Annas less than in British territory. 
The geographical formation of the country does not favor the 
Travancore system of indirectly taxing the land by export 
duties. 



PUDUCOTTAH. 



The Pudueottah State is surrounded by the British Districts Daseriptioa. 
of Tanjore, Triohinopoly, and Madoia. Its gross revenue is about 
five lakhs of Rupees, of which three lakhs are Inam and Jaghire 
and two lakhs are payable to the Rajah. The British Government 
has no treaty with Puduoottah, the Rijah of which is exempt 
from tribute, and has independent Oourts of Jostioe. The Madraa 
Qovemment, however, receives petitions of complaints from his 
subjects and sends them for the report of the Political Agent, 
who is considered entitled to advise and remonstrate with the 
Rajah on all subjects of importance. The area of the State is 
about l,(>4f6 square miles. The population, which is almost 
entirely agricultural, was 316,695 according to the census of 1874 
The country is generally a fiat plain, interspersed with a few 
small rocky hills, some of which are crowned by old forts. Ia 
the south-west hills and jungles are found, but elsewhere it is 
a well cultivated tract, and there are 3,000 tanks, some of 
considerable sise. The alienations of land revenue are extensive. 
Members of the Rajah's family hold 110,000 acres, 95,627 acres 
are held by temples, and 9,584 acres are held by alms-houses. 
The Inams held by Brahmins, and on various tenures of services 
amount to 100,000 acres. Further particulars will be found 
below. 



/ 
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Biftmrj. The first oonnezion of the British QoTenunent with this 

chieftais, then usually called Tondimaa, was formed at the siege 
of Trichiziopoly in 1758, when the British army greatly depended 
on his fidelity and exertions for provisions. Snheeqnently he 
was serviceable in the wars with Hyder Ali and in the Poligar 
war, the latter being the name ghen to the operations against 
the usurpers of the large semindary of Shivagnnga in the 
Madnra District after the cession of the Gamatic. In 1803 he 
solicited as a reward for his services the &vorable consideration 
of his claim to the fort and district of Kilanelli, sitnated in the 
Bonthem part of Tanjore ; this claim was founded on a grant 
by Pratap Singh, Rajah of Tanjore, and on engagements which 
were afterwards entered into by Colonel Braithwaite, General 
Coote, and Lord Macartney. The Qovemment of Madras ceded 
the fort and district of Kilanelli ; and the cession was afterwards 
oonfirmed by the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
but with the condition that the district should not be alienated, 
and that it should revert to the British Government upon proof 
being given at any time that the inhabitants labored under 
oppressive government. Kilanelli yields a revenue of about 
Rupees 80,000 a year. The grant was also made subject to the 
yearly tributeof an elephant ; this tribute howeverwas not insisted 
upon, and in 1836 it was formally excused. The Rajah Vijaya 
Raghunath Tondiman died on the 1st February 1807, leaving 
two sons, the elder of whom, aged eleven, succeeded. During 
the minority of the young chief the Resident at Tanjore exercised 
a strict superintendence over the aflfairs of the State, and pro- 
cured various reforms of system in the revenue, police, and judi- 
cial departments. As the Rajah increased in age, the interference 
with his a&irs was gradually lessened ; and about the year 1817 
he was placed in charge of the whole administration. Rajah 
Vijaya Raghunath Rai Tondiman Bahadoor died in 1825 and was 
succeeded by his younger brother Rajah Raghunath Tondiman, 
who died on the 13th July 1839. He left two sons, Rajah Rama- 
chandra Tondiman Bahadoor, aged nine years, and Tirnmalai 
Tondiman, aged eight years. The former succeeded eventually to 
the chieftainship. Until 1841 the administration was conducted by 
the widow assisted by two ministers, but in that year, in conse- 
quence of representations of injustice by relations of the Rajah, 
the Resident at Tanjore was directed to make Puducottah his 
occasional residence, and to take up the immediate superintendence 
and control of the business of the country, which was however 
to continue to be conducted by the ministers of the Rajah. The 
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Besideni, on the receipt of these orders, laid down roles for the 
guidance of the ministers, which prohibited expenditure beyond 
certain limits, and forbade the ministers to make grants of land, 
to assign produce, to create offices, or to increase or decrease 
emolnments, without his sanction ; the rules prescribed also the 
mode in which public business was to be carried on. In the same 
year the Residency at Tan jore was abolished, and the charge of 
Puducottah was entrusted to the Collector of Madura. The 
administration of the State was prosperously conducted under 
the superintendence of this officer during the remainder of the 
minority ; all debts were paid off, and a surplus invested in the 
funds of the British QoTemment. In 1854, owing to disturb- 
ances in the country, originating in part in the irregular conduct 
of public business by the present Bajah, who iiad then recently 
come of age, the Ctovemor in Council decided upon the system 
of administration now in force. That system is 1«<, that the 
acts of the Bajah, through the Minister or Sirkel% shall be subject 
to the revision of the Political Agent with regard to all appoint- 
ments and dismissals of public officers ; 2n(2, that, subject to the 
Political Agent's supervision, the Sirkele shall manage the 
finances, the Bajah being restricted to his privy purse allowances ; 
drd, that there shall be a full yearly report of affairs ; 4^, that 
the Political Agent shall expel from the territory all disorderly 
persona and evil counsellors. In 1865 the Political Agency was 
transferred from Madura to Tanjore, and in 1874 from Tanjore 
again to Trichinopoly. 

There have been no reg^ar treaties between the British Treatim. 
Government and the Bajah, but in 1803 the fort and district of 
Ealanelli were granted to him by Lord Clive, then Governor of 
Madras, as mentioned above, and in 1862 a sanad was g^nted to 
him by the Viceroy Lord Canning, assuring him that the British 
Government would recognize the right of adoption, and that 
nothing should disturb the arrangement so long as the House 
should remain faithful and loyal to the Crown. 



BANGANAPALLI. 



The Jaghire of Banganapalli situated in the Kumool District Eiitory. 
was originally granted to Mahomed Beg Khan, eldest son of the 
Grand Yizier of Aurangzeb. It was afterwards confirmed by 
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BiiooesBiye gnats from Mysore and Hyderabad ; and at the 
treaty of 1800 was conferred on Mnsafar Molk and his heira in 
perpetuity. In 1825, in conseqnenoe of the disorders which 
prevailed in the jaghiie, its management was temporarily 
assumed by the Company, and the Collector of Cnddapah was 
directed to examine the accounts of the chief and settle the 
claims of his creditors, to whom three-fourths of the net revenue 
was allotted, and the dividends regularly paid by the officer 
placed in charge of the jaghire. In 1848, the accounts being 
dosed, the jaghire was restored to Hussain All Elhan, the 
eldest surviving heir. Hussain Ali Khan died before a sanad 
recognising him could be issued. He was succeeded by his 
nepbew Ghnlam Ali S^han, the late chief, to whom in 1849 a 
sanad was granted renewing to him and to his heirs their former 
rights and privileges, with administration of civil and criminal 
justice except in cases involving capital punishment, and stipulat* 
ing that no grant should be made without a written documeiit 
distinctly specifying that each alienation should hold good 
daring such period only as the jsf^hire should remain in the 
enjoyment of the grantor. All frontier duties were abolished. 
In 1862 a sanad was granted to Ghulam Ali Khan guaranteeing 
that the British Oovemment would permit and confirm any 
succession to his State which might be legitimate according to. 
ICahomedan law. In October 1868 Ohulam Ali Elhan, c.s.i., 
died, and his nephew and son-in-law, Eatte Ali Khan Bahadoor, 
the present ruler, was recognised as his successor. Under the 
sanad granted to Ohulam Ali Khan and renewed in the name 
of the present chief, the jaghire is confirmed as an independent 
State free of peishcush and pecuniary demand, the chief being 
bound at all times to maintain faith and allegiance to the 
Paramount Power. The civil jurisdiction of the chief is unre- 
stricted ; but in the administration of criminal justice he is 
debarred from mutilating criminals, and capital sentences must be 
sanctioned by the Madras Oovemment before being carried out. 

WMMm, The area of the jaghire is estimated at 206]^ square miles, or 

132,191 acres. Of this 54,171 acres are held on full assessment, 
and 88,578 acres are held on favorable tenure. There are only 
29 acres of fully assessed land unoccupied. The remaining area, 
amounting to acres 29,413, is unassessed, and comprises hills, 
streams, roads, village sites, &c. The population of the jaghire 
was returned at 45,065 in the census of 1871. The land revenue 
amounts to Rupees 2,24,841, and the miscellaneous revenue to 
Rupees 9, 798, but considerably more than half the land revenue 
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is assigned as xnaiiitenanoe to members of the family. The 
jsghire contains some of the finest gardens in this part of the 
coontry, the mangoes and oranges of Banganapalli being cele- 
brated. The Collector of Knmool acts as agent to the Madras 
Gbvemment; he does not however forward an administration 
report of the jaghire. 



SUNDOOR. 



The State of Snndoor is situated nearly in the centre of the Oeasrsl 
Bellary District. The area is roaghly estimated at 140 sqnare ■•^■•'•■•^ 
nules, of which more than a third is hill territory ; it is also 
sorronnded by a cordon of hiUs, which completely isolate it 
from the neighbooring country. The administration is in the 
hands of a European Agent, who is the chief executive officer, 
and whose decisions on both the revenue and judicial sides 
are final. The law in force is substantially that of British India. 
The population of the State, not induding the hill sanitarium 
of Bamandroog, is according to the recent censns somewhat over 
14,000, showing an increase on the census of 1865 of more than 
1,000 persons. The average revenue from all sources somewhat 
exceeds Rupees 45,000. Of this sum about Rupees 24,000 is 
re^dised from land, about Rupees 18,300 from contracts of 
different kinds, and the rest firom miscellaneous sources. The land 
revenue includes grants of land to dependents and service lands, 
and these are generally estimated at the highest figure; the 
contracts also form a somewhat precarious and fluctuating source 
of income. The following Inams are enjoyed: — Bramadaya, 
Rupees 4,571 ; Komaraswami Pagoda, Rupees 2,945 ; other 
temples, Rupees 2,332; F^tkirs and others. Rupees 1,298; and 
sundry small jaghires, Rupees 1,360. In all, lands to the value 
of Rupees 1 2,506 per annum are alienated. Since November 1863 
nearly a lakh of Rupees has been paid towards the liquidation of 
debts ; but, it is to be regretted, with less practical result than 
might reasonably be anticipated. The system of paying with 
one hand, and contracting firesh obligations with the other, has 
not yet been entirely abolished. Education is in a backward 
state, roads are still urgently required, and public buildings are 
wanted. The incubus of debt is a considerable check to efforts 
in these directions. 
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Hiftory. ^^ present ehief of Snndoor is Siva Shan Mnkha Bow. The 

founder of the family was Malloji Bow Ohorepara, an officer in 
the army of the Bijapar State, whose son Biroji entered the 
service of the Bajah of Sattara. The Snndoor State had been 
preyionsly held by a Beder Poligar, but Biroji's son Siddoji took 
Snndoor from the Beders, and his conquest was confirmed to him 
and his heirs by Sambhaji, the successor of Sivaji. Siddoji died 
in 1715, and was succeeded in Sundoor by his second son 
Gopal Bow, whose &te is involved in obscurity. All that is 
known of the history of that time is that Sundoor was taken by 
Hyder Ali some time after his capture of Gooty in 1779 ; that he 
and his son Tippoo built the fort ; and that Gbpal Bow's son, 
Siva Bow, was killed in action in 1785 in a vain attempt to 
recover his patrimony. In 1790 Siva Bow's brother, Vencata 
Bow, acting on behalf of his nephew Siddoji, drove out Tippoo's 
garrison, but did not attempt to occupy Sundoor till the fall of 
Seringapatam. The Peshwa then claimed the State as his own, 
and presented it to Yeswant Bow Ghorepnra, a distinguished 
officer of Scindia's army, who belonged to the same family. 
Teswant Bow did not take possession, and the widow of 
Siddoji, who died in 1796, adopted Siva Bow, a son of Kandi 
Bow the younger brother of Teswant Bow. The Peshwa made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Sundoor in 1815 ; at his request 
in 1817 the British Government, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Bassein, sent a force under Sir Thomas 
Munro to reduce it, and in October of that year the fort and 
government were surrendered. Siva Bow was compensated, on 
Sir Thomas Munro's recommendation, with a jaghire of Bupees 
10,000. In 1818, after the &ilure of the Peshwa's government, 
Siva Bow was restored to his State, and in 1826 received a 
sanad from Government confirming the lands of Sundoor to him 
and his heirs for ever free of peishoush and pecuniary demands. 
Siva Bow was succeeded iu 1840 by a nephew named Venkat 
Bow, who died in 1861. His eldest son, the present chief, being 
then a minor, was not invested till 1868, when the sanad was 
renewed. The present chief has the entire management of the 
revenue and police of his State, and the duty of administering 
civil justice. He is bound at all times to maintain allegiance to 
the British Government, and to assist them against foreign or 
domestic foes, maintaining a watch over public peace and deliver- 
ing up offenders who escape into his territory from British 
India. In the administration of criminal justice he is required 
to refer all cases calling for capital punishment for the ordnra 
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of ibo MadxttB Gh>y6niiDent. He is held reBponsible to the 
British Qovammeni for the satas&ctory administration of bis 
State, and in case of misgovemment the Oovemor in Gonncil 
has the power to take such measures as appear proper for the 
estaUidmient of order and security. The Collector of Bellary 
acts as Ctovenuaent Agent, but does not submit an administra- 
tion report. 

Sundoor contains a Tery important hill sanitarium for Euro- SsBittrinm of 
peans in the plateau of Bamandroog. Pennission was obtained *^* 

from the Bajah in 1846 to establish a sanitarium there, and it 
has* since been utilised chiefly as a convalescent dep6t for 
the troops serving in the Ceded Districts. Bamandroog is 
distant from Bellary 38 miles, and from Seconderabad 270 
miles. The station is built on an elevated plateau 3,150 feet 
above the sea-level, 1,825 above Bellary, and 1,200 feet above 
the surrounding plains. The greatest extent of the plateau 
is from north to south one and a half miles, and it varies in 
breadth from half to three-quarters of a mile. The general 
aspect of the sur&ce is undulating, the eastern ridge of the 
bill being more than 100 feet higher than the western ; the 
ground gpradually slopes down from the former to the latter,. 
where in many places the descent to the western plains is very 
precipitous. Owing to this conformation no rain water lodges- 
on the hilL The soil on the plateau formed by the disintegrated 
rock is scanty, but sufficient in some spots on the west and south 
sides of the hill to admit of a certain amount of cultivation ; on 
the eastern side the rock is generally bare. Daring the montha 
of January, February, and March the air is cool, dry, and 
bracing, being generally 12® cooler than at Bellary during the 
same period. April and May may be called the hot months,. 
when the mean of the thermometer is about 80°. The morn- 
ings and evenings during these months are however cool and 
pleasant, and towards sunset a fresh breese sets in from the west. 
£arly in April and during May partial showers fall ; the air, 
except in the early morning and evenings, is dose and sultry ^ 
and the sky becomes cloudy. Towards the end of May 
banks of clouds are seen forming in the west, and occasional 
heavy showers of rain fall. This is soon followed by violent 
storms bringing in the south-west monsoon. Bain continues witb 
occasional breaks till the middle of October, aft^ which, to the 
end of the year, the rainfall is inconsiderable. Daring the- 
south-west monsoon fogs cover the hills from sunset till 9 or 
10 o'clock next morning, the thermometer in the early momin|^ 

9 
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fiJling to 62^ Fahrenheit. The damp and chilly state of the 
atmosphere at this period necessitates the use of fires in barracks 
and houses. The north-east monsoon sets in about the middle 
of October, and a cold wind prevails fiom the north-east qnarter 
till the end of Febmarj, when it gpradnally veers roand to the 
south-west. During the south-west monsoon the sides of the 
hill and the ravines and nullahs at the base contain a large 
amount of decaying vegetable matter. After the rains are over 
the surfiioe of the country rapidly dries up and the atmosphere 
becomes fall of impurities ; this probably accounts for the not 
unfrequent occurrence of malarious fever during the period of 
the year just mentioned. The rainfall is g^reater than in the 
plains, but seems to have fallen off in the last few years — a 
fact which is probably due to the unlimited destruction of 
trees and shrubs during the minority of the present Rajah. 
The climate of Ramandroog is suitable for cases of general 
debility, unattended by organic disease. Hepatic, cardiac, 
rheumatic, pulmonic and bowel affections appear to be aggra- 
vated by the climate, especially during the rains. All cases of 
glandular affections derive great benefit, and children of a 
scrofulous habit of body thrive remarkably. The depdt can 
accommodate 60 single men and 10 £&milies. There are three 
good roads up to the Droog, one by Tettinhatti and Bavihalli, 
which is the one used by travellers fix)m Bellary; one from 
Hospett; and the third, the steepest of all, from Narayan- 
deverkerra. There are about fifteen houses on the Droog 
belonging to Bellary residents. Two carriage roads run along 
the whole platform, and many good bridle roads have been cut 
along the sides of the hills to the north and south. 



GANJAM AGENCY. 



Hatnre of The Maliah tract at present under the jurisdiction of the 

Sill tmftta . 

Gkknjam Agent occupies the western portion of the District of 
Ganjam covering an area of about 3,500 square miles, or about 
five-twelfths of the entire district. It is inhabited chiefly by 
Khonds and Savarahs. The term Maliah or Malwah means 
high lands, and is t&e name given by Ebonds to the upland 
regions of Orissa generally. The country is mountainous and 
covered with dense forests of sU, which however never attain 
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any gpreat age, as they are periodically cleared by the Khonda 
and Sayarahs for coltivation parpoaea. Agricnltare is practised 
by the Khonds with a degree of skill and energy which is 
perhaps nowhere sarpassed in India^ and the result is a high 
degree of mial affluence. The Maliah Khonds are extremely 
rich in every species of agricnltmal stock. The Khonds 
inhabit the northern and central portions of the Maliahs in 
Ganjam and comprise many tribes speaking different dialects 
and of varions degrrees of lawlessness. Those on the Kalahnndy 
and Jeypore borders, known as the Knttiah Khonds, are 
perhaps the most fierce and warlike. The tribes occupying the 
hills bordering on Gkmjam, with the exception of the Simili 
Khonds of Bodagadah, are somewhat more civilised ; and in the 
Goomsor Maliahs, where many of them speak Uriya, there is not 
much perceptible difEerence between the Khonds of the hills and 
those living in the jungle villages at the foot of the ghauts. 
The Savarahs occupy the Pedda Kimedy, Surangi, and Parla 
Kimedy Maliahs to the south of the Khond tribes, with whom 
they have little in common. In agriculture they are on a par 
with the Khonds. The region occupied by this people extends 
from the Kimedy Zemindari to the Oodavery, or for 200 miles. 
The principal means of access to the Maliahs from the plains 
is by the Kalingia Ohaut Bead from the foot of the hills at 
Durgaprasad in the Ooomsur Taluq to Kalingia on the summit^ 
a distance of seven miles. It was originally constructed by the 
Sappers and Miners, and is at present maintained by the 
Department of Public Works. It is accessible to carts. There 
are many other rough ghaut tracks connecting the Maliahs with 
the low country available for foot passengers and cattle. A 
cart road is under construction from the Parla Kimedy plain 
country to Gumma in the Parla Kimedy Maliahs. 

In the year 1886 the Zemindari of Goomsur and the Maliahs Ooveniiii«nt 
attached thereto were resumed by Government in consequence^ ^ 

of the rebellious conduct of the Zemindar and were placed under 
the control of the Collector. During the war it came to the 
notice of the Commissioner that meriah sacrifices were practised 
in certain portions of the Maliahs, and in consequence a 
Military Assistant with an armed force was specially entertained 
with a view to their gradual suppression. It was at the same time 
considered necessary for the prevention of further disturbances 
that the administration of criminal and civil justice in the Hill 
Zemindaries should be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts and placed tmder the Collector, and Act XXIV 
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6f 1839 was passed giving the Golleoior, or Agent to 
the Qovemor of Fort St. George, flie neo oona ry powers. 
During the time the MaUahs were under the control of the 
Collector and Agent it was disooyered by his Military Assistant 
that the meriah sacrifices were not confined to the Maliahs of 
this district alone, but extended to those of the neighboring 
district of Vizagapatam as well as to those under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bengal P^residency and Central Proyinces, and that 
female infanticide was also practised in some of them. The 
€k>yeminent of India therefore considered it proper to create a 
separate Agency for the snppxession of meriah sacrifices and 
female in&nticide in the Hill Tracts of Orissa in general, and 
uppointed an Agent under Act XXI of 1845, to whom all the 
Haliahs then nnder tiie Collector and Agent were transferred. 
This arrangement continned up to May 1862, when the (Sovem- 
ment having been satisfied that these rites had been completely 
imd Buocessfnlly put down the Meriah Agency was done away 
with, and the Maliahs were retransferred to the Collector and 
Agent. In 1863 all the Agency tracts situated bdow the ghauts, 
with the exception of Goomsur and Suradah, were retransferred 
to the jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts, and in 1866 Gkx>msur 
and Suradah also were removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Agent. In 1869 the Chokapad Mutah of the Ooomsur Taluq 
and the petty Chieftainships of Koradah and Bonabah were 
t^stored to the Agent. The Maliahs at present under the juris- 
diction of the Collector and Agent are the following : — Goomsur, 
Suradah, Chinna Kimedy, Pedda Eimedy, Bodagadah, Sunuigi, 
Paria Kimedy, Mutahs of Koradah and Bonabah, Jaradah^ 
Jalantra, Mandasa, Budarasingi, and Kattingiah. Of these the 
Goomsur Suradah and Chinna Kimedy Maliahs are under the 
direct management of Government ; the two former having been 
forfeited to Government along with the Zemindari of Goomsur, 
while the . latter was taken by Government in consequence of 
disturbances, towards the quelling of which the Zemindar, 
who is a nominal proprietor, was unable to render assistance for 
want of influence with the Khonds. The remaining Maliahs 
are held on sanads by their respective 2Semindars, who derive 
more or less revenue therefrom. The Government derive 
no revenue from the Maliahs imder their own management. 
The population of the Maliahs under the Agency is computed 
at 185,957 according to the Census of 1871. In these Maliahs 
the Agent exercises the powers of Civil and Sessions Judge, 
though questions of disputed succession to landed estates are 
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decided by Ooyemment on the report of the Agent. The Penal 
and Criminal Procedure Codes are in force. These tracts are 
Schedoled Districts under Act XIV of 1874. 



VIZAGAPATAM AGENCY. 



In 1835 Sir Frederick Adam, Governor of Madras, visited the ffiitorj of 
(SrcarSy and recorded in a Minnte his opinion as to the ^9^"^' 
expediency of exempting the Hill Zemindaries from the general 
regolations. Mr. Bnssel, Special Commissioner in the Korthem 
Circars, after miniite inqniries into the causes of disturbances 
then lately suppressed, and the policy needful for adoption in 
order that the recurrence of such outbreaks might be prevented, 
reported finally on this subject in 1836 and 1837. He observed 
that a system which was adapted to districts where the authority 
of Government is paramount could not fail to be inapplicable 
to mountainous tracts, where, up to that period and after a lapse 
of more than thirty years, the Government had in effect no police 
and no power. He proposed, as the course best calculated both 
to add to the weight and influence of the local authority, and to 
remove existing causes of irritation on the part of the Hill 
Zemindars arising from the unbending forms of regulation 
procedure, that those tributaries should be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts and placed exclusively under 
the Collector of the District, in whom should be vested the 
entire administration of civil and criminal justice, under such 
rules for his guidance as might be prescribed by orders in 
Council. This proposal was approved by the Government, and 
forms the basis of Act XXIV of 1839. It was further enacted 
that the Collector, as Agent to the Governor, should have the 
power of making commitments by warrant which is possessed 
by the Governor in Council by virtue of Regulation II of 1819, 
subject always to the orders of Government on each case. The 
present Agency embraces Jeypore, with those portions of the 
Zemindaries of Madgole, Pachipenta, Kurupain, and Merangi 
which lie within the hills and the hill mutas of Palcondah, those 
of Golgondah, and the Hill Zemindary of Easipur. These tracts 
are Scheduled Districts in the same way as the Ganjam Maliahs. 
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anriRAL and political. 



CONSULS, Ac. 



At Uadms the foUoing OoTemiiienta are represented hj 
Oonanls : America, Atustria, Belgium, France, Oermanj, Italy 
Portugal, Spain, and Sweden and Norway. At Cocanada, 
America, Austria, Bremen, France, and Germany are repre- 
sented. At Tellicherry France has a Consul. At Cochin, both 
France and Oermany have Consuls. At Bimlipatam, Qermany 
has a Consul* The French consuls act under the authority 
of the Consul-General of France at Calcutta. The Madras 
Gbvemment have Consular agents at the French settlements of 
Pondicherry and Karikal. 



POLITICAL PENSIONS. 



HUtory«f 

CamaUo 

VAinily, 



The Musalmans first assumed the actual government of the 
Gekmatic at the commencement of the last century, when the 
Emperor Aurengzebe, after conqaering and annexing the 
independent Musalmau kingdoms of the Dakhan, appointed 
Kasim Khan Nawab of the Camatic. The Nawabs were 
subsequently appointed by the Viceroy of the Dakhan, subject to 
the confirmation of the Emperor at Delhi. Anwar ud Din Khan, 
the first Nawab of the present Arcot family, was the last Nawab 
appointed directly by the Viceroy, in the year 1744. In the 
general dissolution of the Mog^ empire, numerous claimants to 
the dignities of the viceroys and nawabs started up; and 
Anwar ud Din Elhan was killed in endevouring to suppress a 
rebellion fomented by the French. The English espoused 
the cause of his son Muhammad Ali Khan, who afterwards 
assumed the title of Walajah, and by their aid he succeeded his 
father as Nawab in 1749. In 1795 he died and was succeeded by 
his son Umdat Ulmara. The English had long been the virtual 
masters of the country, and the disadvantages of the double 
government being evident, thay resolved to end it ; and on the 
death of Umdat-ul-Umara in 1801 the civil administration 
of the country was assumed with the collection of the revenues. 
The Nawab was permitted to retain his state and title 
with a pension of one-fifth of the revenues : but the heir to the 
dignity, AU Husain, refusing to sign the treaiy relinquishing 
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his rights, he was set aside, and his oonsin, the son of Amir q1 
Umara, Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan, Walajah's second son, was 
raised to the titular dignity nnder the style of Nawab Azim nd 
Daala ; he on his part engaging to comply with all the demands 
of the English Oovemment. Azim ad Danla had two sons, Azam 
Jah and Azim Jah. He died in 1819 and was sncoeeded as 
titalar Nawab by Azam Jah, who, dying in 1825, was succeeded 
by his son Qhulam Muhammad Ohous Khan. On the death of 
the latter in 1855 the title and dignity of Nawab was abolished and 
the aUowanoe of one-fifbh of the revenues resumed. Azim Jah, 
the uncle of the last Nawab, long claimed, as the legal heir, the 
right to succeed to the musnud ; and in 1867 the Gk)yemment 
compromised his claim by creating him hereditary Prince of 
Arcot, with a perpetual stipend and other priyileges and 
immunitieB. He died in 1874 and was succeeded as Prince of 
Arcot by his eldest son Zahir Dudula Bahadur. 

The assumption of the internal administration of theOftmatis 
Camatic by the British Ooyemment in 1801, and the change in ^f jfaoi. 
the succession, led to the grant of stipends to the different 
members of the families of the Nawabs Muhammad Ali Khan 
Walajah and XJmdat ul XJmara, and to some of their officers and 
dependents. The total annual amount of these stipends at first 
granted was seven lakhs. Many additional grants to various 
claimants, distant relatives, connexions, or servants and 
dependents of these Nawabs were made subsequently, the last 
grant on this account being made in the year 1840. The 
aggregate amount of these subsequent grants was three lakhs of 
rupees per annum. The amount now paid on account of these 
stipends to the descendants of the original grantees has been 
diminished by lapses to little more than one lakh per annum. 
The continuation of Camatic stipends of 1801 to the heirs of 
the stipendiaries is made entirely at the discretion of the 
Governor in Council, and is regulated by precedent and by the 
rulings of the Court of Directors. Some of the stipends 
latterly granted were given in lieu of Jaghires or land assign- 
ments formerly given by the Nawabs but now resumed by 
the British ; in these cases the stipendiaries retain the name 
of jaghiredars. Others of the stipendiaries are called yeomi- 
adars, as their stipends are the equivalents of yeomiahs or 
daily allowances made to them by the nawabs. In all matters 
relating to their stipends these persons come under the same 
rules as the other stipendiaries of 1801. 
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On the death of Nawab Ghulam Mnhammad Qhous 
Khan in 1855| and the oonaeqnent resomption of the fifth of 
the revenues heretofore allowed to the titalar nawabs, the 
GoTemment granted stipends to all members of his immediate 
&mily and to all his chief officers servants and dependents. 
The total amount thns granted was upwards of five lakhs per 
annum, and the number of persons stipended was nearly five 
thousand^ of whom less than one thousand now remain, the 
rest having died or having commuted their stipends. The 
continuations of the stipends of members of the immediate 
family are made, under rules laid down by the Government of 
India, for two or three lives only ; the stipends of all others 
are life grants, and cease absolutely with the deaths of the 
holders. The total amount of the Camatic stipends of 1855 
now aggregates little more than three lakhs per annum. 

The family of the late Prince Asim Jah of Aroot enjoy a 
perpetual stipend of a lakh and a half of rupees per annum, of 
which one lakh is divided among the members of the family, 
and the remaining 50,000 Rupees is set apart as an appanage 
of the title in addition to the personal share of its holder. 

The whole of these stipendiaries are mustered and paid 
by an officer called the Government Agent and Paymaster of 
Garnatic Stipends. It is the duty of this officer to report 
lapses, and to submit for the consideration of Government 
distribution rolls of those who claim continuations firom the 
lapsed stipends. A Receiver of Camatic Property was appointed 
under Act XXX of 1858 to administer to the estate of the late 
Nabob of the Camatic. He was also to pay persons claiming to 
be creditors of the late Nabob, imder the orders of the Supreme 
Courts with interest not exceeding six per cent, per annum. For 
the performance of these duties the Receiver was to receive a 
commission not exceeding five per cent, upon the value of the 
property collected by and distributed under the Act ; by Act XXI 
of 1868 his duties were somewhat extended. From 1858 to 1875 
the Reoriver realized Rupees 20,29,700, and disbursed, under the 
orders of the Supreme and High Courts, Rupees 33,37,619. The 
subsequent transactions have been limited, and the Receiver'a 
functions may, in point of byct^ be said now to have ceased. 

Other political pensions have arisen under various 
circumstances, as detailed in the following paragraphs. These 
are all paid by the revenue anthorities of the districts in which 
the pensioners are permitted to reside. 
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On the aBBomptkni of the Knniool territory by the British Kunotf 
Go^enuneiit in 1800 pensions were granted to the Nabob's '*"''*"'"'" 
peisonal family and each of his relatiTes and dependants as 
were in receipt of allowanoes from him and held jaghires resome 
ahle at his pleasure. The pensions so granted were all declared 
by the Government of India to be life-grants and amonnted to 
Bnpees 2,22,651-4-0 per annum. By the death of most of the 
recipients, and consequent lapse ol their pensions to Gk>Temment, 
the total amount of these pensions was gradually reduced till^ 
on the Ist April 1875, it stood at Bupees 79,159-10-0, which was 
still farther reduced to Bupees 75,123-10-0 drawn by 127 
persons on the 1st April 1876. Of the last amount Bupees 1,860 
were transferred to Hyderabad in the course of the year. 

The ^'Two-Lakh Fund'* was a sum of two hkhs of Star Two-Lakh 
Fsgodas set apart by treaty for the maintenance of the fianilies ^f^MLnuun^ 
and oonneodons of Hyder AU and Tippoo Sultan, and their 
dependants. There are at present 70 pensioners under this head, 
drawing an aggregate pension of Bupees 9,624-10-0 annually, 
with a clothing allowanoe of Bupees 1,255 per annum the 
latter sum being enjoyed only by certain of the pensioners. The 
pensioners principally consist of the descendants of fche o£5cers 
of Hyder's and Tippoo's courts, whose present pensions haye 
deTolved to them by gradual lapses. Some are the relatives^ 
and a few others the dependants q£ the widows of Hyder AU 
and Tippoo Sultan. Under this head is also paid a sum of 
Bnpees 1,251 per annum, intended for the ceremonies over 
Padshaw Begum's tornb^ the principal wife of Tippoo Sultan, 
and for other religious ceremonies known as the Ashar Fateahs. 

The Mysore pensioners also are the descendants of the officers Xyiort 
of Tippoo's court. They are so called in contradistinction to the '^^ 
Two-Lakh Fund pensioners, astheir pensions are chargeable to the 
Mysore State. There are at present seyenteen pensioners under 
tibjs head, drawing an aggregate pension of Bupees 7,184-11-0 
annually. A sum of Bupees 276 per annum is allowed for the 
performance of fiUteah ceremonies oyer the tomb of Gbolam Ally 
Sadoor, one of the principal officers of Tippoo's court. 

The Eandyan pensioners include the relatives and servants of Kaadysa 
the late King of Eandy, Vickrama Singah^ who was deported 1^" *"' 
to Madras in 1816 and died at Vellore in 1832. They reside 
prineipally at Yellore. They are in receipt of pensions aggregat- 
ing Bupees 3,068^12-0 per annum, which are paid by the Madras 
authorities but are chargeable to the Ceylon (}ovemment. 

10 
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The late OoonMiir penuonen were the membera of the &milj 
of the late Zemindar of Ooomsnri who had been implicated in 
diBtnrbanoee raised in Ooomsar and elsewhere in the Ganjam 
District. They were origioally brought to Yellore in 1887, when 
they consisted of some twenty persons ; the nnmber has now been 
rednoed by casualties, &c^ to only one member, a concubine of 
the ez-semindar. 

The Palcondah pensioners, of whom there are five in number, 
are the members of the fiunily of the late Zemindar of Palcondah. 
They were banished to the North Arcot District in 1834, and 
placed under restraint there to preyent their entering into 
intrigues with the disaffected adherents of the family in Palcondah 
and elsewhere in the Vizagapatam District. They consist of the 
son, two daughters, and two widows of the Zemindar, and are in 
receipt of pensions amounting in the aggregate to Rupees 2,928 
per annum. They reside in the mahals in the Fort at Yellore. 

The Cuttaok pensioners are the members of the &mily of 
Bajah Pillay alias Lutchmee Narrain Bunge, a turbulent char- 
acter who created disturbances in the Ganjam District. He was 
sent to Yellore in 1856 by desire of the Bengal Oovemment, 
accompanied by his wife, a son, and two male relatives, and 
died in 1857. The present members of his fiunily consist of his 
widow, his son, and his uncle. They are in receipt of a pension 
of Bupees 25 per mensem, or 800 Bupees per annum. They 
reside in a mahal in the Fort at Yellore, and are under 
lance. 



NON. POLITICAL PENSIONS. 



Vatnrtoftlie The following is'a list of civil pensions other than political 
^^"^'^^^ pensions classified for purposes of account. It will be seen 
that it includes both non-official and official pansions. In the 
Accountant-General's Office all these pensions are grouped under 
twomajor heads " Allowances and Assignments '* and " Super- 
annuation and Retired Allowances." 

Compensation in Ueu of lands and privileges 
resumed. 

Do* to private persons. 
Do. to Pagodas and Mosques. 
Salt and Toddy compensations. 
^Yeomiadars. 



Compensation ••. ^ 
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MifloellftiieoQSy ».«., oUier pensioiui and obaritaUa allowanoat 
cbftrgeable on rOTenue. 

rRorannft. 
Snperaanution, JAbk4ry. 

/ Coftoma and Salt, &c, 

f Law and Jostioo. 
Sapenumiiation, 1 p^^^iic Depaiimentg. 

^^- (Poet Office. 

Do. Marine. 
8nperann«ation| Public Works Department. 

C Pensioners of Native Pension Fund. 
Compassionate 1 Lungerkhana. 

^'^"^'^^^^ # Cbaritable Allowances of General Nature. 

Ghratoities. 

Tbe titles of tbe non-offidal pensions indicate generally the mode 
in which they have arisen. Compensation money paid to mosques 
and pagodas is here specified, but will be mentioned again under 
the section on Public Endowments. The alienation of pensionary 
allowances by persons holding them is prohibited ; on the other 
hand Colleotors are authorised to see that families which 
are entitled to a share or to maintenance obtain their dues, and, 
if necessary, to make a proper partition themselyes. Whether a 
non-official pension is hereditary or not depends on the circum- 
stances under which it was originally granted. In most cases of 
hereditary pensions, the hereditary line is not allowed to be 
continued by adopted children, but even this is permitted in cases 
where the pension took its rise in compensation for land chari- 
tably granted and then resumed. Pensions which are not 
hereditary are often gradually reduced on each occasion of a 
succession. There are certain rules for the conmiutation of non- 
official pensionary allowances into a lump sum fixed at so many 
years' purchase according to age or circumstances, of which 
pensioners frequently ayail themselTes ; the Covemment exercise 
their discretion as to disallowing commutation when the olgect 
appears to be an improvident one. The adjudication of claims 
to these pensions rests entirely with Oovemment in the Pension 
Department, non^fficial pensioners, unless specially exempted, 
are required to appear periodically before the Beyenue autho- 
rities of the districts in which they are permitted to reside^ 
for muster and inspection. Payment is made to pensionera 
at stated intervals by the same officers. The duty of 
reporting casualties among pensioners is imposed by Govern- 
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mmt Ob Tarions offioiab, and vewards are offered for 
mation as to casualties wHioh haye not been Inonght to the 
notice d these officials within three months after their ocenr- 
rence. Official civil pensions are regnlated entirely bj the Civil 
Pension Code recently issoed by the Financial Department of 
the Gbyemment of India; the Code oontaina clear instructions 
regarding the points mentioned above and several others. Mili« 
tary pensions are administered in the Military Department, and 
certain minor Police pensions are administered nnder special 
rules in the Police Department. Covenanted Civil Servants, 
Judges of the High Court, and Chaplains are specially provided 
for in the Civil Pension Code. 



PUBLIC ENDOWMENTS. 



Vatue ef the Since the year 1817 the Government have assumed the more or 
' less direct control of all endowments in land or money made by 
the British or previous Governments, or by private persens, for 
the support of religious or charitable institutions, or for public 
buildings, such as bridges, choultries, Ac. By Regulation VII 
of 1817, the Board of Bevenue was appointed to control all 
these Midowments, subject to the general supervision of Govern- 
ment. So ^ as endowments for religious purposes were 
ooneemed, this control was transferred by Act XX of 1868 from 
the Board to District Committees appointed by Government. 
These have proved a fsilure, and the mismanagement and 
malversation of public funds have been so great, that a revision 
of the law is again under oontemplation. The supervision of 
endowed charitable institutions stiU rests with the Board. In 
most cases the institutions are allowed by the Board to 
remain under the immediate management of private individuala 
appointed as trustees by the founders, and the Board do not 
interfere so long as the object of the grant is duly fulfilled ; 
where there has been neglect or irregularity on the part of the 
trustees, the institutions have been placed under the manage- 
ment of Collectors acting as agents to the Board. Chuttruma 
constructed and endowed by Government are managed similarly 
by Collectors. The policy has latterly been to transfer all such 
charitable institutions as have been directly managed by Collec- 
tors, to Local Fund Boards, and it is under oontemplation to 
place these Boards in charge also of the privately managed 
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tnaiitiitioiis ; if Hob is done tiiey will virtoaliy take the place of 
tlie Board nnder Begnlation YII of 1817. The Britiah Oovem. 
ment in some cases keep np the endowments of pagodas and 
mosqneSy the obligation to do so having been handed on to them 
I17 previons Gkyyemments. In deference to certain objections, 
efforts have from time to time been made to convert all ready- 
money payments of this nature into assignments of land revenue. 
The arrangement has however been only very partially carried out 
owing to the general reluctance of landholders to have their 
revenues so assigned. It has now been settled that money 
allowances shall continue to be paid, but not from the Gk>vem« 
ment Treasury. The payments are to be made in future direct 
to the trustees by the villagers concerned ; they will do this out 
of the revenues due by them to Oovemment by the system of 
what is called Beriz deductions, the Government taking so much 
off the demand. The annual value of the land revenue assigned 
for religious and charitable institutions is about 29 lacs of rupees, 
and the ready-money payments made by Government for the 
same institutions amount to about five lacs ; total 34 lacs of 
rupees. 

ESCHEATS, be. 

On a person dying intestate and without legal heirs his real Iiehtati. 
property escheats to Government. Section 6, Regulation 7 of 181 7 
provides that such property shall be sold on the public account 
or otherwise dispoBed of at the pleasure of Government. 
Bzcheats of valuable property often occur in Malabar ; in other 
districts the instances are rare. Buildings are generally sold ; 
ordinary assessed land is sometimes sold, and sometimes given 
to ooonpters on condition of merely paying the assessment ; 
Inam land is resumed and fully assessed. In many cases the 
property is assigned by Government to persons having a natural 
though not a legal daim. The Board of Revenue are charged 
with the duty oi\ bringing cases of escheat to the notice of 
Government ; when the property is valued at not more than 
Rupees 50 they are authorized by Government to dispose of the 
case themselves. 

When intestates leave persoQal property to which no proper lapiM of 
claim is made, the ownership vests in Government. Under J^JjS 
clause 7, Section 16, Regulation III of 1802 the Zillah Judges are 
to take charge of such property pending the orders of I 
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OoTemment. In practice, when thoTalne is einall, the Collector 
takes charge and disposes of the property at his discretion. 



PETITIONS. 



ThepstitlMi The petition system, under which a person aggrieved with the 
action of any Goyemment official appeals to the next higher 
anthoriiy by means of a petition, and receives back a reply 
endorsed on his petition, either refusing or promising redress, 
assumes an unusual importance in this Presidency owing to 
the number of small holdings of land under Byotwari, and the 
consequent multiplication of details in administering the 
land revenue. Most of the petitions presented to Government 
officials relate to land revenue. An aggrieved person may 
appeal in succession to the officers representing each grade in 
the department concerned, and may finally address in turn the 
Local Government, the Government of India, and the Secretary 
of State. The three last named alone have prescribed certain 
rules checking the indiscriminate presentation of petitions ; in 
all other cases there is no check beyond the discretion of the 
officer receiving them. In a few oases the quasi-judicial 
Regulations provide for appeals, and impose limits on their 
presentation. In a recent year the Board of Bevenue received 
8,330 petitions ; called for reports, that is to say, took evidence, 
in 230 oases; gave redress in 15 cases without calling for 
evidence ; and gave redress in 43 cases after calling for evidence. 
In the same year the corresponding figures for petitions dealt 
with by Government, in all departments other than the Military 
and Public Works, were 2443, 150, 58, and 49, respectively. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 



GOVEENMENT AND ALIENATED LAND. 



(a). — ^HiBTOsiCAL Skitch. 

Thi earlj moTement of races in Sontbern In£a seems to sbow Hffrtitnt «f 
an indigenons and mostly pastoral population, superseded by an 
invasion from tbe nortb of one or more immigrations of 
Hindu agricultaralists, and tbese again superseded by a 
furtber invasion from tbe nortb of a more military class of 
tbe same general race. Tbe aborigines of tbe soutb remain still 
in a distinct form in tbe bill tribes, but tbese may very possibly 
represent only tbe most degraded form of tbe early civilisation/ 
Tbe aborigines were Mongolian by race, Dravidian in speecb, 
demonolators by religion, and in tbeir occupations obiefly 
pastoral. Tbe first invaders were cultivating Brabmins and 
berdsmen of tbe Aryan stock, and an admixture of tbese witb 
different tribes of tbe aborigines gave tbe present soutbem 
nations. Tbe cause of tbe first migpration was probably 
tbe displacement of tbe pure Hindus in tbe nortb by anotber 
kindred race of different political constitution, of wbiob tbe 
Rajputs are now tbe best known type. Tbis race followed 
agriculture as tbeir proper calling and bad fixed property in land, 
but simultaneously sbowed an aptitude for arms. In tbeir turn 
tbey moved soutb and are traceable successively in Onzerat, 
tbe western coast, and tbe extreme soutb of tbe peninsula. Tbe 
Nairs of Malabar and tbe soutbemmost part of Ganara and 
tbe Vellalars of TinneveUy are probably tbe most distinctive 
present specimen of tbe race. As &r as tbe movement of 
races going to form a landed proprietary is concerned, tbe 
bistory ends witb tbe Hindu migprations. Two Mabomedan 
and one Brittsb conquest bave since taken place, and eaob bas 
effected considerable cbauge in tbe landed institutious of tbe 
country. But neither bas affected the agricultural population 
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itself. In speaking of Arjan immigrants superseding Drayidian 
occupants it is of course understood that they superseded them 
only in the sense of being successful in introducing their own 
institutions and vocabularj. Upon the inflectional grammar of 
the Dravidian language or languages they produced no effect 
whatever, a certain proof of the vitality of the Dravidian race. 
In fact there is no such thing in the south of India as an Aryan 
Hindu race ; the Hindus here are but Ananized Dravidians. 

Beg^arding the landed institutions of the aboriginal Dravidians 
laaded insti- little or nothing can be ascertained. They must have been 
chiefly a pastoral race, but the cairns belonging to this period, 
which are to be found all over Southern India, contain brass 
and iron implements of agriculture, and the old Tamil language 
contains words showing that agriculture was practised. The 
language also shows that they had kings occupying fortified 
habitations and ruling Over defined districts. On the immigration 
ef the Aryans forming the Pandyan and later dynasties they 
appear to have passed tar the most part into the position of 
praadial slaves. 

The moft The presenoe of the Hindu immigration in Southern India i» 

^eiMtHliidii g^^|. ^;|i|^Q|^i)[g iQ tiie springing up of organised village communis 

•yitom. ties of the type found among the ancient Teutons of the West. 

Tribal arrangements may have given place to village oommuni- 
taes among the Dravidians themselves before the appearance 
of the Aryans ; but the presence of the type just mentioned is 
Qondusive as to Hindu influence. In the early Hindu vilUige> 
system, the village was governed by a headman, there was a highly 
concentrated system for regulating oomToon afiiurs, and tha 
division of labor was rigidly carried out in the practice of thoi 
diflbrent trades and prof essions by individualsreeeiving a regulated 
remuneration. Local taxes for common porposee were levied rate* 
ably. The ownership by the individual in the soil was at first 
weak, for the land being abundant was the prop e rty of him 
who Uked to take it, and, there being mOre in reserve, occupation 
alone could give to the land but a slight marketable value. 
Ownexship however gradually grew stronger as occupants closed 
in on the first settlers. The Qovemment, as soon as any arose, 
limited its operations to taking from each individual cultivator 
a share of the produce. This primitive form of village corpora- 
tion remains more or less intact in many places to <^lii« day, 
the only diffiarenoe being that the lower orders have been 
to a considerable extent emancipated and that the Goverur 
ment have assumed the additional duty of assigning waste lands 
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to new occnpantB. It will be noticed that the commonigtic 
principle is not fully developed in the village system here 
described. For instance there is no joint claim to the whole village 
area, including waste ; and there is no combination to exclude 
strangers. If this form of village commnnity corresponds, as 
there seems little donbt that it did, with the first Hindu immigra- 
tion of Brahmins and herdsmen, it appears that those races were 
content with little, and easily amalgamated with the aborigines 
in their arrangements regarding landed property. 

Another form of village community sprung up at a more The mort 
recent date, instituted, it is supposed, by the quasi-military "••■* ^^"'^^ 
Hindus, who represented the second set of Hindu immigrants. 
This form was the result of an occupation by a body democratic 
among themselves, but forming an exclusive oligarchy as regards 
the aborigines and others whom they found before them. The 
distinctive features of this system of village corporation, as 
opposed to that already prevailing in Southern India, were that 
the dominant race claimed a strong proprietary right in the whole 
of the village area, whether cultivated ortmcultivated ; that they 
gave no franchise to aborigines or strangers ; and that in their 
own intenial administration they had a tendency to communism, 
and adopted government by panchayet or committee in preference 
to that by a single headman. In other respects the arrangements 
were the same as in the more ancient form. The details of their 
land administration will be mentioned hereafter. The govern- 
ment had no concern with the distribution of lands, and it is 
believed that they settled, not with the individual cultivator 
singly, but jointly with the village authorities. These 
communities also exist to this day, but their special charac- 
teristics have been much curtailed. The panchayets are of 
less importance than they were, and have generally given place 
to headmen. The rents to the dominant body survive in a few 
cases only of what are caUed Swatantrams in the Ghingleput 
District, and the rights to the waste, though still asserted by 
Mirasaidars and Eareikdrar in the southern districts, are recog- 
nised by Government only as a preferential claim to be indulged 
tmder certain conditions and in common with other inhabitants 
of the village. 

In the times of the early Hindu village communities pro- Aneient 
prietary rights, as defined by powers to alienate, existed to a very rights. ^^ 
trifling extent. In the more ancient form of commimity, as has 
been said, tenures had no market value ; and in the later and 
more democratic communities where rights were more decided, 
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the land was not an individnal bnt a common property, and one 
man conld not without the consent of the others sell to a stranger. 
Still transaotions occurred in the latter case among the members 
of the commnnitj themselves, which showed an individual owner- 
ship within that limit. Sales were not common, and mortgages 
were usually not foreclosable for a very long period ; but the 
latter existed in abundance, showing a certain vfJue in individual 
ownership of landed property . Individual property in land sprung 
up earlier than elsewhere in the districts on the Western Coast> 
probably owing to the political circumstances which rendered the 
Government authority weak, and the state demands light. The 
attitude of the Hindu rajahs with regard to the soil has been 
much discussed. It probably varied entirely with the drcumstances 
of times and places. The object of Government is to obtain 
revenues for Government purposes. If it found communities so 
organised as to able to farm the villages properly and to render 
the proper state dues, the Government would not interfere in the 
direction of the disposal of the lands claimed by the community. 
If it found an imperfect organization it would be forced to 
interfere in the disposal of the lands, especially of the waste lands^ 
with a view to the proper development of the country and 
realization of the revenue. The tendency probably was for the 
villagers to lean more and more on the Government in these 
matters, and hence in many parts of the country the state 
interference became a regular institution. Still there is no 
evidence that any Hindu governments ever took the step of 
ejecting an occupier ; even i£ they failed to obtain their dues 
from him they limited their reprisals to personal torture or 
sale of moveable property. The sale law is not a native institu- 
tion. The disonssion whether the Indian Governments are 
" proprietors" of the soil or not, seems to be little more than a 
dispute about words. 

Slavery. By far the greater part of the laboring classes of the people 

must have been, during the early historical periods, in a state of 
acknowledged slavery. In Malabar and Ganara where the land 
became grradaally the subjeet of distinct properties, the laborer 
was the personal slave of the occupier of the soil, and was liable 
io be sold and n^rtgaged by him independently of his lands. In 
the Tamil country the slave was considered rather as attached to 
the soil. In the Telugu country only does slavery seem to have 
been weak. It must be noticed however that South Indian slavery 
was always domestic, and never the subject of foreign traffic. It 
even appears that in the Tamil country the Pariahs or Pallers^ 
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Blaves attached to the Vellalara, and the Pallia, slayes attached 
to the Brahmins ; nsed to claim hereditarj landed property as 
the incident of their slavery. Slavery did not survive the 
Hindn period, except to a very limited extent. As long as the 
Government land-tax was moderately light, as it is believed 
to have been in the Hindn period, the proprietor conld afford to 
main t ain slaves and servants to cultivate for him. The Mahome* 
dans are believed to have raised the land-tax, and rendered it 
necessary for the landlord to work at the plough in his own 
person or with the help of his family. This is the explanation 
usually given, and there is probably some truth in it ; it is by 
some however denied that the land-dues of the Mahomedans were 
higher than those which obtained before their time. It is at any 
rate certain that slavery has gradually died out* 

In the earliest times the land*revenue was the sole govern* Ssrlv ivitMi 
ment impost, and the revenue system of the country may be said to ®' 1*^^ 
have been founded on the absence of taxation properly so called. 
This principle has been brought down to the present day with no 
very great modification, and has met with opponents. The 
oriental theory, as now interpreted, is that the portion of the 
produce of the land which is given by nature, as opposed to that 
which is produced as the interest of invested capital, is the proper 
source from which to draw revenue ; and that if this be not 
alienated to individuals, or appropriated by them by prescription, 
the necessity of taxing labor or capital is obviated. This state of 
things is not inconsistent with the creation of private property 
in the occupation of land, in capital sunk in it, and in that 
portion of the rent which is allowed to individuals to give them 
an interest in the soil. The land-revenue was levied by all 
Hindu governments in the shape of a proportion of the gross 
produce fixed according to the capacity of different soils and 
the value of different products, or the commuted money-value 
of that pi'oportion; There was no settlement for a succession of 
years or seasons, but each crop was divided as it was produced. 
The Metayer system of Italy and some other modem continental 
countries is but a repetition of this plan. The GK>vemment share 
was usually taken in kind under what is now called the Amany 
system* In those times, when the boundaries of fields were ill- 
defined and the holdings very small and intermixed, and where 
it was the practice to thresh out grain at once after reaping, it 
was easier, and gave less opportunity for abuse, to divide the 
grain so threshed out than to calculate annual money payments 
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according to the quantity and quality of land actaally cnltiyated. 
In certain cases, however, the value of the crop was estimated 
after reaping, and a portion of this value was paid in money 
to the State. This commutation system would naturally take 
the place of the other where joint settlements were made with 
villages. It was also considered more applicable to dry-land 
crops than to wet-land crops. The amount of the Government 
share in Hindu times was very fluctuating. The institutes of 
Menu would have it that the State should take of grain only 
''an eighth part, a tenth, or a twelfth, according to the 
difference of the soil, and the labor necessary to cultivate it. " 
But it is quite certain that the average share under Hindu 
Oovemments considerably exceeded these theoretical limits. 
The Hindu share was, as first mentioned, probably less than the 
Mahomedan share, but it must have been very much above the 
share of Menu, or it will be impossible to account for the slow 
development of individual landed property. It is probable that 
in times of war the land demand was increased. 

Certain characteristics have been mentioned which are 
believed to have been broadly true of the whole of Southern 
India in ancient Hindu times. If a step forward is taken, and 
the approximately modem ante-Mahomedan period is considered, 
we find considerable variations in different parts of the country. 
For convenience sake we may roughly divide the country as 
existing at that period into three principal tracts, the Tamil 
Country, the West Coast, and ihe Telugu Country. 

The Tamil Country lies between Nellore on the north and the 
most southern extremity of the East Coast, skirting the Mysore 
plateau on the eastern side. It was the scene of the three old 
Hindu dynasties of Pandya, Chola, and Chera. The exact limits 
of these kingdoms cannot now be traced, and without doubt was 
in a state of constant change. It is only known with certainty 
that they met near Caroor, about 40 miles west of Trichinopoly, 
a town which alternately passed into the hands of each of the 
rivals. Pandya is generally identified with Madura, Chola 
with Tanjore, and Chera with Salem. In the Tamil Country 
the republican form of village community above mentioned was 
especially prevalent. On the first establishment of a Tamil village 
the rights of occupancy of the whole land were divided into a 
number of equal shares or "ploughs," and apportioned to the 
different members of the settling community. At the earliest stage 
it is probable that there was common cultivation, and that the 
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net produce after payment of taxes was divided according to the 
shares. Subsequently individual cultivation seems to have been 
carried on, but the land to be cultivated by each was 
le-apportioned by lot in the original proportions either annually or 
at every five, six, or ten years. In Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Madura^ 
Dindigul, and the other Tamil provinces south of the Goleroon, 
individual occupancy seems to have arisen at an early date. The 
division of lands was then considered permanent, and as far as 
occupation and cultivation went the ancient collective tenure 
was converted into one of severalty. For all other purposes, 
however, the communistic principle still prevailed. A sharer 
could not sell his land without the consent of the community, 
and on the other hand the possession of a share, whether inherited 
or acquired by sale or mortgage, gave a proportionate claim 
to all incidents common to the village, as for instance the 
advantage arising out of mines or quarries, fisheries, forests, 
taking up of new waste, pasturage, &c. Gradually the shares 
became sub.divided ; but in the accounts of the village the 
original partition always remained, the small holdings being 
represented in terms fractional of the original shares, and the 
possessor of a reduced share possessing a corresponding share 
of the communistic rights and duties. The name given to these 
communistic rights and duties was kaniachi among the Veilalars. 
When the property fell into the hands of the Brahmins it 
was called Swastium. The same property when found in the 
possession of Mahomedans orl9ative Christians was called Mirdsi, 
the name now most usually employed in all cases ; Mirds is an 
Arabic word, meaning inheritance or patrimony. Pasangkarei 
in Tamil and Sarwaddyan in Sanscrit are also terms for the 
same thing. In some instances, principally in Tanjore, the 
whole Mirdsi of a village was vested, either by purchase or 
otherwise, in the hands of one individual ; it was then called 
Ekabhogam, The duties of the individual Mirasidars, as 
such, consisted of paying certain small taxes or "merei ** to 
the community for purposes of internal village administration. 
The following list taken from old accounts is illustrative of the 
nature of these taxes : — To feeding Brahmins on particular 
festivals, to lighting the village temples and gates ; to expenses 
incurred on certain anniversaries ; to feeding travellers and 
strangers, one meal to each ; to repairing the village wall ; to 
repairing the chief temple ; to constructing a new gate for the 
village ; paid to certain men for killing a tiger, Ac, &c. The 
rights of the Mirasidara were more numerous than their duties, 
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the institniion being one for the assertion rather of the former 
than of the latter. Against the Ooyemment the Mirasidara 
asserted freedom from all interference in the apportionment of 
land within the village boondarj, or in the management of village 
affairs ; claiming the exclusive right to a hereditary possession and 
usnfrnct of the former and a hereditary authority in the latter. 
In Tondeimandalam lying between the south of Nellore and the 
Goleroon, or the country now comprising Cbingleput and North 
and South Arcot, the Mirasidars claimed also as a perquisite a 
portion of arable.land, called Grama Manyam, free of all Govern- 
ment demands. Against non-Mirasidars the claims of the 
Mirasidars were the same as those of any owner of landed property 
against strangers, the latter having no part in the corporation and 
being admitted to cultivate only on sufiPerance. Non-Mirafiidars 
paid village taxes to the Mirdsi corporation, and these contribu- 
tions eventually no doubt removed the necessity for the Mirasidars 
themselves making any contributions at all; at the present 
day we find the Mirasidars in some localities claiming such 
contributions from non-Miraaidars, in the form of a proportionate 
deduction from the gross produce of lands paying tax to Govern- 
ment, and this merely as a perquisite and without making any 
return for it. The village government was carried on by a 
panchayet, or body of five, and the headman was only president in a 
sort of council. The management of all internal details and the 
realization of the government dues from the individual cultiva- 
tor, vested with this body or their delegates, and public opinion 
was no doubt the check on injustice. The collection of the 
revenue cost the Government nothing. The demand was 
a maximum demand liable to remissions on the report of the 
village authorities. In early times each village was composed 
of a number of families claiming to be of the same brotherhood 
or class, and generally the villages in the same part of the 
country were of one tribe or sub-division of a tribe. The princi- 
pal caste was that of the Vellalar, the professional cultivator. 
Non-Miraajidars were nearly always tenants of the Mirasidars 
collectively or severally, and in that capacity they were called 
PoyaJcaries. Besides the village mereis, they paid an ordinary 
rent. The profit of the Mirasidar owner afber paying Govern- 
ment dues was called Swamybhog^um or landlord's profit. 
In many cases one family of tenants rented the same farm at a 
stipulated amount of share of produce for several generations, 
and thus gradually acquired a prescriptive right to remain and 
not to haye their rents raised. They also gradually acquired 
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rights of alienation. Tliis class of tenants were called Ul-kadi 
or inside caltivator. Tenants who had not attained to 
such a position were called Para-kndi, or foreign cultivator. 
These tenancies resembled yery doselj those of the cohni 
and aratores of the Boman empire. That the Mirasidars 
enjoyed a clear landlord's rent, and that individaal property 
gradually arose, may be seen from deeds of sale belonging 
to the period. The Midbi system flourished as long as the 
Oovemment demand was not ezcessire. The Mahomedan 
rulers are generally supposed to have augmented the land-tax 
to such a point as to have absorbed all landlords' rents, and 
to have reduced the Mirasidars to much the same position as 
an Dl kudi. Tanjore retained the Mirdsi system the longest, 
and at the beginning of this oentury the landlord's rent was 
still about 25 per cent, of the crop. At the same period the 
Tinnevelly rent had sunk to 18| ^er cent. It should be 
mentioned, to render the description of the Tamil system 
complete, that Manyams or alienations of State demands on 
certain lands were already prevalent in tho Hindu period. 
In these cases the alienation was either in favor of a village 
servant in accordance with custom and under the authority of 
the village register, when it was classed as Tarabadi; or in 
&vor of some independent person under special grant from the 
ruling power, when it was called Sanad or Dumbala. The 
Mirasidars paid the Government tax on Manyam lands to the 
persons to whom the rights of Government were under these 
arrangements transferred. Occasionally the payee would himself 
get possession of the land, and pay the Government dues to 
himself; whether this was done with the consent of the 
Government, or only by accident and encroachment is a point 
much debated. 

The tract of country known to ancient Hindu geographers as —The West- 
Kerala comprised the whole of the tract lying along the Western *"^ Ooait 
Coast and under the mountains as fiebr as Gokuma in North 
Canara. Travancore and Cochin were from the first under 
rajahs belonging to the land-owning class. Malabar was 
similarly ruled, but broke up in the ninth oentury into a 
number of petty principalities, among the chief of which was 
that of the Zamorins at Calicut found stiU in authority by 
Vasco di Ghtma at the end of the fifteenth century. Tulnva, or 
Canara, as it has erroneously been called by the British, was 
established as a separate Hindu dynasty held by the land-owning 
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class ; but in the twelfth centarj this dynasty made way for that 
of the Pandyans, and a century later for that of the Telngu 
speaking kings of Yijayanagar, the representatives of the old 
Gamatic or Canara Empire. The characteristic of the whole 
of the Kerala country was the presence of a strongly developed 
personal and individual land-property, the absence of a Govern- 
ment tax on land, the absence of a concentrated village 
system such as obtained in the Garnatic, and the existence of 
a military tenure similar to the feudal system of Europe. The 
country was originally sub-divided between a race of Brahmins or 
priests called Namboories, and a military tribe called Nairs ; 
these two holding in subjection the agriculturalists of the 
country consisting of persons called Teers and others. The 
Nairs paid no land-tax but attended the kings to the field with 
their retainers. The Namboories also paid no land-tax, but 
furnished the expenses for the support of the temples. In the 
ninth century a Zamorin of Galicut became a convert to 
Mahomedanism, and about this time a large colony of Mahom* 
edan settlers of Arabian descent were allowed to occupy lands 
in Malabar. These BCahomedans, called Moplahs, were mostly 
merchants, and were equally exempted from payment of direct 
land-tax. In the absence of land-tax the king^ of the country 
had considerable domains assigned to them, which were cultivated 
by slaves and yielded a sufficient revenue for household expenses. 
The subordinate chiefs maintained their own internal police 
arrangements, and excepting in time of war the personal 
expenses of the rajahs were not large. But they were not 
without other branches of revenue. A succession duty equal to 
25 per cent, on the value of the estates was levied on Mahom- 
edan subjects being landholders. There were also import 
and export duties, mint daties, fines, escheats, confiscationSi 
protection, money received from persons of other states who 
claimed asylum, benevolences in the shape of offerings made 
to the crown at great festivals or on an occasion, and fees 
on marriages of important persons. There were also license- 
taxes, and royalties on gold ore, elephants, ivory, teak-trees, 
bamboos, and vessels wrecked on the coast. The inhabitants 
of the West Ooast did not congregate together in villages, but 
resided in scattered habitations on their farms and in their 
gardens. For fiscal arrangements there were authorities in 
charge of defined tracts of country. The proprietary right in 
the land differed from Mir&si right in being individual and 
not communistic. Whether enjoyed by the original Nairs and 
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KamboorieB, or by the more reoent Moplabs, it was eqnally 
called Jennm, or birtb-right. Tbe owners seldom cultivated 
iheir own lands, bttt let tbem out on limited leases to tenants 
called Patomkars. Tbe crown ceased to recognize the immunity 
firom land-tax if an original Jenximdar once parted by sale 
with bis right. Hence mortgage was the rule of the country, 
and s^es scarody ever occurred. Tbe mortgagee again could 
not acquire the Jenum right by simply foreclosing ; the landlord 
never losing the power of subsequently reclaiming his property 
by paying the principal, and being always entitled to some 
recognition of his ownership even if it were only given in 
the shape of a sheaf of com or a pound of butter. The 
Malabar mortgages possessed another peculiarity in the principle 
of self-redemption. On the death of the owner of mortgage lands, 
it was usual for the heir to famish a new instrument recognising 
the act of his predecessor, but on this occasion he waa entitled 
to deduct 18 per cent, from the principal of the debt. Thus in 
« few g^erations the lands reverted to the ancient family 
proprietors. These were the primitive tenures of the West Coast, 
and as long as they were recognized by the Governments, there 
can be little surprise that landed property so carefully protected 
should be strongly asserted by the holders. There ia no trace 
that up to the time of the Mahomedan invasions there was any 
land-tax south of Tnluva, and in the southernmost part of 
TaluTa it mnst have been even then a very light one. The 
Tuluva country began to change its land-revenue features in 
the thirteenth century when invaded by the Pandyan king. 
On that occasion the original Nairs seemd to have been 
dispossessed in &vor of a race of cultivators called Hullers, and 
in making the transfer of property the land-tax, such as it 
was, suffered an increase. It is reported that the new Govern- 
ment required the grain to be husked before being delivered 
into the public stores, thue adding 10 per cent, to the impost, 
In A. D. 1336 when Tuluva came under the Rajah of 
Vijayanagar, tibe system was still further adapted to that 
prevailing in tbe north. 

Begarding the Telugu country as it existed In the pre- — Tht Ttlugu 
Mahomedan period there is much less to say than regarding the ^^^^' 
two other main divisions of the Presidency ; partly because it 
bad less characteristic features, and partly because such special 
features as it possessed have been almost entirely obliterated 
by the subsequent Mahomedan and British occupations, and 
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information on the subject is therefore very meagre. As far as 
can be ascertained, ibe village system in the Telnga conntrj 
was more of the ancient non-republican form than in the more 
southern parts of the country. There are traces howeyer, in 
certain parts, of a right akin to mirasi right in the ancient 
landholders whom the Mahomedans called kudeem. It is known 
that a large proportion of the cultiratorsy if not all of them, 
possessed under the old rajahs the privilege of hereditazy 
occupancy, and that their assessment was light. Hence the 
land must have been saleable. Traces of landed proprietorship 
are however by no means so clear as on the west coast, or even 
as in Tondeimandalam. The hilly portions of the country seem 
to have been from time unmemorial parcelled out among chiefbaina 
of the military class, who held hereditarily, exercised uncontrolled 
territorial jurisdiction within their limits, and appropriated the 
entire revenues subject to the condition of performing military 
service or other ofBces at the court of their superior rajah, ai 
Guttack or Yijayanagar for instance. In the plains were found 
a number of petty non-mHitaiy Hindu rajahs, forming an ordinary 
landed aristocracy. These petty chieftainships obtained more 
or less all over the Presidency, but are the more noteworthy in 
the Telugu country because it is there that they have been 
principally supported and incorporated into the revenue system 
by subsequent Governments. The origin of these diieftainships 
was no doubt various, and while some represented old ^milies, 
others were at the time of the Mahomedan invasions little more 
than Oovemment officers for the collection of revenue in large 
tracts* 
Mahomtdsa India has twice been subject to Mahomedan rule, (mce under the 
^**^*"*' Turks after the invasion of Mahommed of Ghuznee in the eleventh 
century, and once under the Moguls after the invasion of Baber 
in the sixteenth century. On each of these occasions the southern 
part of the peninsula was overrun by the conquerors, though not 
to the same extent as more northern provinces. About the year 
1300 AUahoodeen formally completed the conquest of the Deccan^ 
and in the year 1347 we find direct Mahomedan authority 
extending as far south as the Krishna river. There is no accurate 
account of the mode in which the Turks raised supplies, but it 
was probably through the local Hindu chiefs. The occupation was 
strictly a military one, and the police and revenue administration 
still remained for the most part in the hands of the local chiefs. 
There is no distinct trace of any changes of land-revenue system. 
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The Mfthomedana were well content to leave each mBtitntionfl as 
they found them, and indeed tlie only information now available as 
to the rateB of taxation pecTdiar to the Hindns is that given by 
the Mahomedan historian Ferishta. It is asserted that 
the Turkish invasion had the indirect effect on landed property of 
forcing ap the land demand exacted by the Hindu chiefs, and so of 
weakening private property. In the interval between the Turkish 
«nd Mogul dynasties a nximber of the Hindu kingdoms of the 
south were absorbed by Mahomedan kingdoms, the result of 
incessant petty wars. This period saw the rise of the fiurming 
system, mere outside speculators taking the place in many 
cases of the old native rajahs. Where the Mahomedans 
found it inconvenient to deal with village conunnnities, and 
native rajahs were not at hand, they appointed farmers of the land- 
revenue. Such men undertook the farm as a mere temporary 
speculation, without acquiring any local rights, claims or ties of 
any kind, and without interfering in any way with the existing 
rights of the cultivators. By the time that Akber succeeded to 
the throne in 1556, the conquest of the country was sufficiently 
confirmed to enable him to inaugurate measures of a more detailed 
nature for regulating the revenue system. Akber perfected the 
land settlement of his predecessor, Shir Khan ; and Malik Amber, 
an Abyssinian under the Mahomedan princes of the south, and 
Sevajee among the Mahrattas, carried out Akber's principles 
in a large portion of the south. The furming system had naturally 
led to abuses on the part of the £eunaers and to resistance on the 
part of the cultivators, and Akber was desirous of superseding it. 
He endeavoured to settle in all cases with village communities. 
With this object he surveyed and classified the lands in the 
villages, took the average produce of each class of land, ascertained 
the average price of produce for ten years past, and took 
one-third of the average gross produce paid in cash as the 
Government demand. In this way was calculated the amount to 
be paid by each village. At the same time a detailed statement 
was drawn up of the amount payable by each cultivator, &r the 
guidance of the village authorities. The close similarity 
between these assessment arrangements and the assessment 
arrangements of the present day will be observed ; and at the 
same time this important distinction, that village settlements 
have been abandoned. The assessment obtained under Akber's 
system was less than former assessments, but it was anticipated 
that the difference would be made up by increased punctuality 
of payment, for the joint responsibility of the community was 
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the condition on which the reduced rates and other adrantages 
were accorded to the yillfigeni. The commnnity managed their 
own a&irs and disposed of their own waste. Under this 
/^ttlement lands exempted from rerenne were registered and 
inquired into, and those that were improperly held were resumed. 
Bemissions were given on the occurrence of great calamities^ 
but not otherwise. Payment was enforced by personal restraint 
and seizure of goods, but not by sale of lands. On the other 
hand the Government reserved the right to take land from 
those who would not cultivate and give it to others* The 
Mahomedan arrangements of this period were probably in many 
respects rather theoretical than practical, for a very short 
time afterwards the former fiarming system is found again 
re-established all over the country. 
Xarly When the administration of Southern India feU into the 

SirSriSih' ^*^^ ^^ ^® British, the state of things was briefly as follows. 
Oovemmont Large farms were held by large renters called Zemindars, or in a 
few cases by Native chiefs dating from the pre-Mahomedan period ; 
certain single villages were fiarmed by the headmen ; and in 
other villages the more perfect democratic communities made 
joint-bargains for lump payments. The part of the country first 
acquired, and where the first administrative steps had to be 
taken, was the Northern Oircars, or the tract lying on the 
northern extremity of the present Madras Presidency between 
the sea-board and the Orissa hills. As little was known by the 
Company's servants about the tenures or settlements of the 
country, the detailed administration was at first left entirely in 
the hands of the natives, the European officials merely keeping 
the books. The farming system was carried out even further 
than before. This administration was not successful* The 
Gircars were divided into Zemindary lands, or lands found in the 
hands of middlemen, and Havelly lands or lands not so found. 
At the outset the British put renters even into the Havelly 
lands. The Zemindars invariably sub-rented the lands to 
another middleman, and the speculators or renters put in by the 
British into the non-Zemindary lands had little regard for the 
welfare of the cultivators. In either case the actual cultivator 
retained a very small share of the produce. This state of 
things lasted but a few years however, and in 1769 the Fort 
St. George Qovemment took the detailed administration into 
its own hands, and set about making improved settlements* 
The fifst step was to appoint Provincial Goanoils. They found 
the work too great, and did not effect muoh. The next step was 
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the appointment by the Coart of Directors of a special Commis- 
sion, or Committee of Circuit as it was called, consisting of 
certain members of the Madras Connoil, with insbmctions to 
make tonrs in the districts and institute inquiries into rights 
and interests. The instructions of the Court of Directors were 
conceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit^ and were clearly 
and emphatically expressed. But this Conmiittee was also a 
fiulure. The Provincial Courts did not sufficiently support its 
operations, and the middlemen did their best to create impedi- 
ments. No fixed system was introduced. Annual leases were 
granted in the first instance, then settlements for three and 
fire years. The Havelly lands were let in some cases on the 
village joint-settlement system, but the settlements were 
imperfectly made. In 1786 a Board of Revenue was established 
at Madras, on the pattern of the Board already existing in 
Bengal, and about the same time individual Collectors took the 
place of the Provincial Councils in the Circars. 

In the same year that the Madras Government entered on the Coatampo- 
management of the Northern Circars, the Bengal Government jfJI^g'^^ 
assumed that of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and experiments BsagsL 
were conducted in the latter case in very much the same way as 
in the former. The Bengal Government however came earlier 
to a decision, and when Lord Comwallis came to India as 
Governor-General in 1786, the plan of the permanent settle- 
ment with the Bengal Zemindars had already been arranged. 
An experimental settlement of the whole of Bengal for a ten-year 
period was announced in 1789, and in 1792 the experiment 
of a permanent settlement was decbured to be confirmed. 

m 

The permanent alienation of the land- revenue thus made to Ptnnaaoat 
the Bengal middlemen had some supporters in Madras, . and iJ^^^J^ 
pressure was brought to bear on Madras by the Bengal Govern- Oiroart. 
ment to adopt the same policy in this Presidency. The Court 
of Directors wrote out to the same effect in 1795. The 
Madras Board of Bevenue however reported that they were 
hardly prepared to recommend the perpetuation of the settlement, 
and that they required time for the collection of further informa- 
tion. In 1799 positive orders were brought out from England 
that Lord Comwallis' permanent system was to be adopted 
throughout the Madras Presidency. On this occasion the 
Governor-General proclaimed his resolution to remove from office 
any public servant who evinced a want of zeal in fulfilling the 
intentions of (Jovemment. Eventually the Madras Government 
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reported to the Supreme GK>yermiieiit that thej were posaeBsed 
of materialB for a permaneiit Kemindaij settlement in certain 
parts of tlie ooontry. Lord Welleslej, who had by this time 
snoceeded to the Ooyemor-Gbneralship, directed the commence- 
ment of operations in the lands on the East Coast. A special Com- 
mission was accordingly appointed, and between the years 1802 
and 1804 the northern districts of Madras were permanently 
assessed. The lands already in the hands of Zemindars were 
confirmed to them in perpetuity, the assessment being fixed 
according to local circumstances. The Hayelly lands were parcelled 
oat into estates of a convenient siie, yielding from 8,500 to 
17,500 rupees annual rent, or in some cases more, and were sold 
as Mootahs or perpetaally settled revenue &rms, to the highest 
auction bidder. Regulation XXV of 1802 constituted both those 
descriptions of landholders ** proprietors," and detailed the terms 
on which they held their property. 

The country round Madras known as the Jaghire had 
been obtained from the Nawab of Aroot, partly in 1750 and 
partly in 1 763, in return for services rendered to that State. 
The history of its settlement at the period now under notice is 
of special interest, inasmuch as it shows joint>village settle- 
ments made as late as the end of the last century, and only 
superseded by the forcible imposition of the permanent settlement. 
The Jaghire was placed in 1794 in the hands of Mr. Lionel 
Place, and it is to this gentleman that we are indebted for the 
first correct information as to landed tenures in Southern India. 
The villages in the Jaghire were discovered by Mr. Place to be of 
the class already described as democratic or mirasi. The villages, 
that is to say, were corporate bodies, with an internal municipal 
constitution, and with the land the property of the corporation. 
The land was sub-divided into shares which were saleable, and 
still retained all the value of real jproperty. In each village 
there were besides the corporate members, cultivators holding as 
tenants of the corporation and having on their side prescriptive 
rights according to ancient agreements. Again there was a 
third class cultivating from year to year without other privileges 
than that of doing so. The distinction between the shareholder 
and the tenant consisted in the fact that the latter could not sell 
his rights of occupancy, nor enjoy any of the various immunities 
and advantages belonging to the former as a member of 
the corporation. Mr. Place in making his settlements, dealt 
with the whole communities and not with any particular 
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mdividnal, and left it to tbe ▼illagers to assesB themaelves 
indmdnAllj. Each village choBe its own representatiye or 
TepiesentatiTeB. There ia erery reason to snppoae that the 
joint village settlements of Mr. Place would have proved 
Bocoessfol. Thej were not allowed however even a few years 
Under the orders of the Court of Directors the Jaghire 
permanently settled in 1802, the lands being divided into 
sizty-one estates bearing an assessment of from 7,000 to 17,500 
rapees, and put up to pabUc auction as Mootahs or Proprietary 
Estates. 

Whilst these measures for the settlement of the more ancient A^qiiisltioB 
territories of the Company were in progress, new territories tarlts, 
were being added to the Presidency, and the question of land- 
assessment came up again for discussion in connexion with 
the parts of the country ceded to the English in the south. 
In 1792 the first war with Tippoo placed a considerable tract 
of country, comprising the Baramahl, or Salem as it is now 
called, Dindigul, and Malabar, in the hands of the English. 
The second war with Tippoo added Canara and Coimbatore. 
According to a treaty made with the Nisam of Hyderabad in 
1800 the whole territory lying south of the Toongabudra and of 
the Krishna river after its junction with the former, was ceded in 
perpetuity, constituting what are now called the Ceded Districts. 
In 1801 aQ the possessions of the Nawab of Arcot in the 
Camatic were made over to the British, thus carrying their 
possessions down to Cape Comorin. 

In the lands thus newly acquired the same distinction was DMliags 
found as in the Northern Circars. That is to say, there were Pou^^ 
limds holding direct from Government, and lands holding through 
intermediary chiefs. The latter went in the south by the name 
of Poligars, They may be classed under three heads, as :-* 
1st, descendants of the royal families of Vijayanagar, Coi]\jo- 
veram, and Madura; 2nd, the military feudal chieftains of 
those sovereignties who had resisted the conquest of the 
KahomedanSy and had either retained by force, or through 
indulgence and tolerance, the estates which they had enjoyed 
under their ancient governments; 3rd, district Collectors who 
had contrived to elude the immediate control of the Mahomedans, 
and who had gradually usurped the sovereignly of the districts. 
These distinctions were not recognised by the Mahomedans. 
All the Poligars were made to pay tribute and not according to 
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any fixed principle, but according to tbe power of the goremment 
to enforce it. Tbe management of tbeir obieffibips, and tbe 
control of tbeir subjects, were left entirely to tbe Poligars ; bat 
tbey were almost always at war witb tbeir neigbboors, or in 
revolt against tbe State. Wbene^rer tbe exactions of tbe 
Maliomedans were considered exorbitant, tbey were resisted, and 
even if tbe dues were eventoally paid, tbe Poligar took tbe earliest 
opportunity of reimbursing bimself and of taking revenge, by an 
attack on tbe Tillages bolding direct of tbe OoTemment. In 
many cases tbe GK^remment lyots were obliged to compromise 
with tbe invaders by agreeing to pay a stipulated amounti 
denominated kavel or protection-money. Tbis was, in fact, a 
sum paid to one Poligar to induce him to give protection against 
the encroachment of others. Under the systematic control of 
tbe British Gbvemment, it was highly necessary to check tbe 
unbridled conduct of the Poligars; but having no knowledge 
of their true rights the Government were not always successful 
in dealing with tbem. Permanent settlements which left about 
two-thirds or more of tbeir estimated revenue were made in tbe 
Chittoor, Ealastry, Venkataghirry, and Bomrauz Pollams ; and 
most of those chieftains or their descendants still retain tbeir 
hereditary estates. In the southern part of the Tamil country 
there were thirty-tbree Poligars, for tbe realisation of whose 
tribute it was found necessary to appoint a separate European 
OoUector. These Poligars fought desperately for what they con- 
ceived to be their rights, and their reduction forms a noteworthy 
incident in the military history of the Presidency. Of those 
obiefB who bad held tbeir patrimonial estates for several genera- 
tions, we find in tbe year 1803 thirteen only still in possession ; 
the lands of fourteen others were under charge of the European 
Collector, and six were forfeited, given away, or sold. In the 
districts ceded by the Nizam in 1800, there were eighty Poligars. 
These also resisted tbe Government, and bad to be reduced to 
subjection by force of arms. In 1807 they were found to have 
been thus disposed of : Pensioned 2, bolding a Jaghire 1, residing 
on tbeir estates deprived of authority 23, managing their own 
estates iO, expelled by force 6, in confinement 8, total 80. 

Istfltmeat of Turning to tbe settlement of the lands not held by Poligars, the 

^^'^'^*^* first case calling for special notice is that of tbe operations 

in Baramabl, showing tbe rise of tbe ryotwari system. In 1792 

a Gonmiission was appointed to take charge of tbe Baramahl^ 
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wiih Captain Bead at its head. Captain Bead was aasisted bj 
three junior Military (rf^oeTB, Maoleod, Grahanii and Mnnro^ 
and by Mr. HardiB» a Civilian. The military exactions of 
Tippoo are supposed to have disorganised the natural insti- 
tutions of the country^ and to have impaired the efficiency 
of the village corporations. However tlus may be, it is certain 
that the new Commission directed their attention rather to 
individuals than to oommunities. In the Tahsildars of the 
period they found mere receivers of the revenue, and as the 
idea of dealing with village communities was not favored, 
there was no alternative but to deal with the individual 
cultivator. A system of individual settlements involved a 
detailed survey of fields, and this work was at once undertaken. 
The settlement also aimed at making moderate assessments and 
at guaranteeing them for a short period of years. Though the 
assessment was to be fixed for a period, every man was to be able 
to add to or throw up his lands annually. No increases were 
to be made in the assessment on account of improvements made 
by the ryot, such as digging of wells, building tanks, or 
converting dry land into garden or rice-fields. By 1798 the 
Commission had completely surveyed the Baramahl and deter- 
mined the rents which should be paid on the ryotwari system. 
The average assessment per acre was on the dry lands in the 
southern division 2 rupees, in the centre l^ rupee, and in 
the northern division 1 rupee. On wet lands, it was in the 
southern division 11 rupees, in the centre 6^, and in the 
northern division 5|. The average rent was little more than 
three shillings an acre on the common soils, and the average 
oontribution of each cultivator was about 70 shilliugs a year. 
The ryotwar system, as thus propounded, was approved in theory 
by the Directors in England, but it was treated as an experi- 
mental measure and no practical steps were taken for confirming 
it. In 1799 orders were received, as already mentioned, for a 
permanent Zemindary or Mutahdary settlement throughout 
Madras. In pursuance of this decree the Baramahl was divided 
in the years 1803, 1804^ and 1805, into 228 revenue fiurms, which 
were sold by auction to the highest bidders. The numerous 
bankruptcies which occurred showed that there was some flaw 
in the system. A great many of the farmers fidled in the second 
year after having pillaged the villages placed under them. The 
system could not be carried out, and a return was almost 
immediately made to ryotwari. The supporters of the Zemin- 
dary system asserted that it failed in Baramahl only because 
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the assessments had already been fixed too high bj Bead's 
Commission. On the side of the village-settlement system it is 
said that no trial was made of it. The practical result however 
was that ryotwari prevailed. What is said hero of the 
Baramahl, applies for the most part to the history of adjacent 
parts during the same period, for instance of Dindigal and Coim- 
batore. The Oeded Districts were brought nnder the ryotwar 
system by Colonel Munro a few years later. 
Bettlcmsatt The remainder of the Madras provinces consisted of Malabar 
and Canara. The ancient feudal system which existed in 
Malabar has already been mentioned. The conntry was in the 
hands of a race of rajahs or military leaders, and their retainers 
the Nairs ; holding in subjection the Teers, and other laborers, the 
andent inhabitants of the country. Instead of the districts in 
Malabar being assessed at so many thousand pagodas, they were 
rated at so many men liable to be called to the field. At the 
peace of 1792, Malabar was ceded to the British Gbvemment 
by Tippoo Sultan. It had been first invaded by the Mahomedana 
nnder Hyder Ally thirty-four years previously; its invasion 
being invited in the first place by the Palghaut Bajah, to enable 
him to repel the attack of the Zamorin of Calicut. The landlords 
of Malabar did not yield readily, and in the straggles which 
ensued between them and the Mysore Government most of the 
ancient landed proprietors were either killed or expelled. In 
the year 1783, Arshed Beg Khan was put in by Hyder as 
governor of Malabar, and his administration appears to have 
been more lenient and equitable than that of any of his 
predecessors. The principles of his assessment are said to 
have been as follows: — to the cultivator &\ tenths, to the 
proprietor 1^ tenths, to the government 8 tenths. Shortly 
after the cession to the British a committee, consisting of 
two Bengal and two Bombay servants, were deputed to 
make a settlement of the country ; and their report, issued 
in 1 793, consisting of several volumes, furnishes a full account of 
the district. In this province, where the landholders maintained 
that not only were they the proprietors of their estates, but that 
under tho native princes they had never paid a land-tax at all, the 
doctrine of State proprietary right to the land then prevailing 
and a claim to half the produce assumed in other places, were not 
likely to be acceptable. The Bengal and Bombay commissioners 
found that in Malabar no such claims could be enforced, and 
they proposed to regulate the future demand by the assessment 
of Arshed Beg Khan. The first settlement, or rather rcalisatioa 
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of revenue, fell short of that amount by about twenty-five per 
oent., and an attempt to raise the rates oaused an open rebellion, 
which lasted for some years^ and cost a heavy expenditure of 
lives and money. In 1800, the province was transferred from 
the Bombay to the Madras Government, and its management 
was made over to Major Mnnro, the advocate of ryotwari, who 
in effect introduced the ryotwari system there. One of the 
earliest of this officer's measures was a survey and assess- 
ment. These led to urgent complaints, which were unattended 
to, and which ended in another rebellion more violent than the 
former. The second rebellion was suppressed, more by concilia- 
tion than coercion, and the result was the reoog^tion on the 
part of Government of the proprietary right of the landholders 
to their estates^ Peace being restored, the chief Brahmins 
and landed proprietors assembled at the Collector's invitation 
at his office, where they selected a committee from among 
themselves, to arrange matters for the future administratioa 
of the province. On this occasion ike landholders agreed, 
after allowing fifty per cent, of the produce to the cultivator, 
to pay to Cbvemment a sum o( money estimated at twenty 
per cent* of the gross produce, themselves retaining thirty 
per cent, as rent. It was decided that the assessment should be 
founded on the survey and assessment of 1800. AfEairs remained 
thus for several years, but meanwhile many complaints were 
made as to the inequality of the assessment, the people not being 
eatisfied with the arrangement c^lSOO. In 1817 Colonel Munro, 
who had been the principal agent in suppressing the last rebellion 
and in making the last settlement, was deputed to visit and 
report on the condition of the province ; the chief result of the 
visit was a reduction in the assessment. It should be 
mentioned that there are no compact villages in Malabar 
ainular to those in the Camatic. The taluqs in Malabar are 
divided into Amshoms, which are again sub>divided into 
Deshams. Over each Amshom is a headman called Adhigari, 
associated with an accountant called Menon. These officials 
are paid by fixed salaries. The Deshams are presided over by 
honorary headmen called Mukyastans. The houses are scattered, 
and there is therefore no village-site. 

In Canara individual landed property was not so demonstra- Bettiaaeatt 

in flawy 

ble a fact as in Malabar. The primitive constitution of the district 
had been changed at its conquest in the 13th century by the 
Pandyan kings, and subsequently by the kings of Yijayanagar. 
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In later timee it had been partiallj snbdned by Hyder, whose 
ezaotionB are said to have impoveriBhed the landlord daas. 
When the British Gtoremment obtained possession, the saleable 
lands were few in number and limited in extent, and many of the 
landlords were rednoed to the sitoation of laborers on their own 
estates. Still there oonld be no donbt with whom the GoTomment 
should settle ; proprietary rights were strong enough to render the 
question of employing middlemen or of ma-ViTig joint-rent village 
settlements quite unneoessary. Msjor Munro entered this district 
for settlement in 1800, and at onoe established a ryotwar system 
which was not subsequently modified. The extent of land in 
Canara for purposes of assessment has always been measured 
by the amount of seed it takes to sow it. The settlement for a 
share of the produce has always been in the name of an4ndindual 
holder, against whose name in the public accounts is entered 
erery charge to which he is liable. This is the holder's " wurg *' 
or account, a word which has come to mean *' holding " in the 
Bevenue system. Major Munro found this method of settlement 
obtaining, and continued it without change. No alteration was 
allowed in any man's wurg except on good cause being shown. 
No general surrey of the district was introduced, but partial 
surveys were instituted for the purpose of obtaining general 
data for assessment. A complete reg^ter, called the Bijawari 
register, was formed of the extent, calculated by the seed, of 
each holder's wurg. The only difficulty was with the amount 
of the assessments. The settlement of Hurry Hur Boy, Bajah 
of Vijayanagar, made in the 14th century, was for a long 
time the standard assessment. Hurry Hur Boy took 2^ katties 
of seed as the basis of the calculation, and assuming the 
proportion between seed and gross produce to be that of 1 to 12, 
be apportioned the gross produce thus: — to the landlord 7| 
katties, to the cultiyator 15 katties, to the Gbvemment 7^ 
katties. The Bednore Gbvemment left this assessment as they 
found it till 1618, when the Government share was increased by 
50 per cent. The total jummah of Canara, at the close of the 
Bednore Gbvemment, amounted to pagodas 8,20,827. Hyder 
increased this to pagodas 5,33,202. Colonel Munro's settlement 
in 1800 amounted to pagodas 4,65,148 ; of this pagodas 2,84,603 
was composed of the ancient land-tax or Shist, and pagodas 
1 ,80,545 stood for extra assessments imposed by the Bednore and 
Mysore GovemmeDts, the extra imposts of the latter being 
called Shamil. The inequalities caused by the new British 
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asseBsmeiLt were fcnind in the ooone of a few' yeaM'td' 
intoleiabley and in 1817 a thorough investigation was inetitntedy 
ending eventnallj in the so-called Tharao assessment in 1819. 
The ThanM) was a mairiTninn assessment which the GoOeotor 
oonld not exceed of his own anthoritj, and was based on a 
detailed investigation of the collections on particular estates. 
The Tharao assessment was considered a moderate one when it 
was made, but it was a consideiahle time before the country 
attained even that standard, and constant remissions were 
necessary. The total amount of the Tharao assessment was 
Rupees 15,24,879 on 84,216 lyots as against Bnpees 16,72,607 of 
the ancient Beris comprising both Shist and ShamiL The village 
arrangements in South Canaia are somewhat similar to those 
in Malabar, each wurg having its house situated upon it The 
headmen of tracts are called Potails, and the cumams are called 
Shanbpgues- 

In the various experiments which were made during the first Trial of 
twenty years of the century in the mode of settlement for the land nvuSft,'"^ 
revenue, the Zemindary and Byotwari systems played the most 
important part. The village joint-rent system was not however 
entirely overlooked. In 1808 this me&od was given a general 
trial in several districts on the authority of the Gourt of Directors. 
The Madras Board of Bevenue were distinctly in &vor of the 
system, and had not Colonel Munro been so much opposed 
to it, it is possible that it might have had a different &te. The 
plan was tried at first lor a term of three years. The result was 
not entirely satisfik^ry. In many parts the head inhabitants, 
conceiving the assessment excessive, and finding themselves 
obliged to ask for remissions annually, refused to rent their 
villages. Speculators then came forward and out-bid each 
other, so that the villages were rented at a sum beyond what 
they could yield, and the contractors failed. Still the Govern- 
ment were satisfied on the whole, and in many oases made a 
further ten-year settlement on the same principle. It was 
even proposed by some to make a perpetual village settlement. 
The ten-year settlement was not approved by the Gourt of 
Directors, but their objections arrived too late to be acted on. 
A visit to England however made by Colonel Munro had 
probably not been without its effect upon the opinions of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control; and towards the 
close of 1817 instructions were received at Madras for the 
abolition of the village system, and the confirmation in all 
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- * ' ' ' prActicable' cases of the plan of lyotwar settlement with 
individual holders. It was alleged that the village system 
had been tried and had fidled. The revenue authorities 
declared that it had not been subjected to a fair trial, and 
that it had not &iled. They alleged too that the home authori- 
ties had decided hastQy on insufficient evidence. ** The 
judgment/' the Board of Revenue wrote, " which has been 
pronounced in England against the village system, is founded 
on a very partial and unfavorable view of its results ; for it does 
not appear that the authorities at home had, at the time when 
that judgment was passed, any information before them 
respecting any other portion of it than its conunencement, the 
triennial settlement." And they urged that the result of that 
settlement was no test of the success or fadlure of the system, 
inasmuch as the lajids had been subjected to an over- 
assesssment, ^* founded upon the fidlacious data of the Ryotwar 
collections." 
' ubUibmant ^® Ryotwar system was however by this time in &vor at 
of Syotwari. home, and orders were sent out for its reintroduction, in all 
possible cases, under certain modifications prescribed by the 
Court. At this period, in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, 
Masulipatam, Ountoor, Salem, Chingleput, the Cuddalore 
district, and the Western, Southern, and Chittoor Pollams, the 
Permanent Zemindary system prevailed ; in the Ceded Districts, 
Nellore, the two divisions of Arcot, Palnad, Trichinopoly, 
Tinnevelly, and Tanjore, the village system had been introduced ; 
and the ryotwar system was fully established only in Malabar, 
Canara, Goimbatore, Madura, and DindiguL The orders were 
carried out ; and all the necessary preliminaries having been 
gone through, the village leases having expired, many of the new 
Zemindaries or Mootahs having lapsed, or been bought in, 
the improved ryotwar system was declared to be established 
in Madras. Colonel Munro himself, who had been appointed to 
the chief place in the government, took his seat in time to preside 
over the act of final establishment in the spring of 1820. Since 
1820 there has been a periodic revision of the rates of 
assessment in ryotwari lands ; a special Commission has dealt 
with the whole question of Inam or rent-free lands; and 
various legal enactments have been passed for the protection of 
various landed interests or for the realusation of the Government 
dues. In the broad policy of Government however as to tenures 
and settlements, there has been no change. 
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(ft.)— PRianrr Land Tinubis 

Whatever be the correct theory of law or political economy CUfiifieatioa 
as to the nature of the rights of Goyemment in respect to land, ^^^^^'^ 
an abstract question which has been mnch and perhaps nselessly OoYemm^nt 
discnssed, it is quite evident that they must, as a Government 
representing the interests of the people at hirge, exercise a 
considerable amount of interference in affairs connected with 
the land. Whether this is called executive administration or 
exercise of a proprietary right is not of much importance. 
It is certain that a modem Government assumes large powers 
of interference under the unwritten traditional law of this and 
all other countries. The subject of land-tenures under Govern- 
ment will be classified here according to the extent to which 
the Government has pafted with its own powers to control the 
disposal of, or the revenue demand on, the land ; beginning 
with the cases of greatest alienation and ending with those of 
least. A classification according to either one or other of those 
two descriptions of control would have been preferable ; but the 
subject is too complex to admit of such treatment. Following then 
this rough classification, the main cases to be considered will be 
those of :—(l.) Perpetual freeholds, with fixed tenure, a title-deed 
showing property as against Gbvemment, and no demands 
representing either a land-tax or the share of the produce. C^es 
will be (a) holdings under recent rules for redeeming the land- 
revenue, (h) holdings under the rules for redeeming building- 
site quit-rents, and (c) holdings under the rules for redeeming 
enfranchised Inam quit-rents. (2.) Holdings of enfranchised 
Inamdars, with a fixed tenure, a title-deed showing property as 
against Government, and a quit-rent fixed for ever, calculated 
at a beneficial rate. (3.) Zemindaries dating from earlier 
than 1802, with fixed tenure, a sannad showing proprietorship 
as against Government, and fixed land dues, with obligation 
for the Zemindar to enter into written engagements with his 
tenants, and subject to the law of primogeniture as to succession. 
(4.) Proprietary estates, that is to say Zemindaries created 
under the authority of the Regulations of 1802, with the 
same conditions, but no law of primogeniture. (5.) The so- 
called Unsettled Palliems without a sannad, but with land 
demand fixed for ever. (6.) Holdings of ryots under Byotwari, 
with fixed tenure, bat without a sannad expressly declaring 
proprietorship, and with a demand varying under certain special 
circumstances. (7.) Inam holdings, given by Government as 
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emolimieiit or in oharity, with no title-deed showing nnoondi- 
tional property, with a tenure d^;>endent on the fulfilment of 
certain conditions the decision as to which rests with the 
Oovemmenty^d with a demand calculated as under Byotwari 
but at highly farorable rates, the difference between these and 
normal rates constituting the emolument. (8.) Land held on 
special conditions, as (a) on cowles, and (h) under the tope rules. 
(9.) Unassigned lands still on the hands of Oovemment, but to 
which, as part of village areas, certain persons have a preferen- 
tial claim when application is made for their occupation. 
(10.) Unassigned lands still on the hands of Oovemment without 
any such restriction. 

Perpetual Absolute and perpetual freeholds have not existed in this 

Presidency uptil quite recently, and can now be acquired only 
by taking the benefit of the rules for redeeming the land-revenue, 
building-site quit*rents, and enfranchised Inam quit-rents. In 
regard to the first and second of these modes of redemption, it 
must be observed that inasmuch as land-tax is themain constituent 
of public revenue it is not allowed to be redeemed universally. It 
is only allowed in the case of lands occupied for building purposes 
or intended for gardens and plantations, of lands on the Nilgiris 
and the Pulny and Shevaroy hills, and of the coffee lands in the 
Wynaad. In all these eases, proprietors are allowed to redeem 
their land-tax, the rate of redemption being twenty-five times 
the sum annually paid on the land as assessment or quit-rent. 
The cost of survey and demarcation is borne by the person who 
redeems the assessment. In Zemindaries the Zemindar alone 
is given the right to redeem the land-revenue. In the 
case of ryotwari lands the proprietor holding directly from 
Government has alone the right. Applications for the 
redemption of land-revenue are disposed of by OoUectors 
subject to an wppeeA to the Board of Bevenue. On payment of 
the redemption money in full, with the cost of survey and 
demarcation, the party redeeming the assessment is furnished 
with a title deed in a certain prescribed form. The third 
mode of redemption shown above introduces the question of 
the Inam tenures of this Presidency, but as these are described 
in detail under the head '' Inam Commission" it is only necessary 
here to mention that Inamdars holding lands enfranchised 
from service or from Oovemment resumption, but subjeet 
nevertheless to a quit-rent, may redeem that quit-rent in 
perpetuity at twenty years' purchase. The class of holders 
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mentioned in this paragraph have of oourae unlimited powers of 
alienating^, devising, or disposing of their land. It will be 
obeerre^ that the freehold is absolute against that demand of 
the OoTemroent only which represents the (Government right to 
share the prodaoe, and g^ves no immnnity from other Government 
demands, snoh as for artificial irrigation, education, or such 
matters ; in all of which Oases the land may be subjected to 
separate cesses or demands. The land also will always be 
liable to attachment, in the same way as any other land, in the 
event of its becoming obnoxious to any legal penalty which 
authorizes its attachment or sale* The redemption in no way 
afEects sub-tenures, right of occupancy, or other similar rights ; 
and the freedom conferred is absolute only as against Govern- 
ment. 

In the case of Zemindaries the land has been perpetually ZsmiadsriM. 
assigned by the Governments with a proprietary title, at any 
rate as against themselves. The land-dues however still remain 
as a charge on the land. The land^dues here are permanently 
paid, and may be taken therefore to be no longer a share of the 
produce but a tax. Zemindars hold under a ** Sunnad«i-milkut 
Istimrar " and give in exchange a corresponding cabooleat or 
acceptance^ Zemindars are at liberty to transfer, without the 
previous consent of Government, their proprietary right in the 
whole or part^ however small, of their Zemindaries to any person 
they please by sale, gift, or otherwise ; and such transfers are 
to be held valid and to be respected by the courts and officers of 
Government, provided they are not repugnant to the Mahomedan 
or Hindu law or to the reg^ulations of the British Government. 
In Older to be valid against Government, and in order to liberate 
the transferrer from his liability to Government dues, such 
transactions must be first registered in the Collector's office, and 
where there is a sub-division, the peishcush on the sub-divided 
portion must be adjusted by the Collector. The Government 
do not regulate the succession to Zemindaries. They sometioies 
interfere to recognise a primd facie claimant in cases of demise 
and pending decision of the law-courts, but nothing more. 
The Zemindar is in most cases the owner of all waste land, or 
land not held by cultivators, within his estate, and he has certain 
powers of selling up cultivators for default of payment of land- 
tax which will be mentioned hereafter. The land being 
^* permanently settled," that is to say, the land-revenue on it 
being fixed for ever, no increase of revenue accrues to the State 
as more and more land is brought under cultivation. Since the 
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land-reyenae on these estates was fixed, their value has donbled, 
bat the benefit goes to the Zemindar alone. On the other hand 
the Zemindar's demand does not protect him from ceases for 
matters other than land-rerenne proper. Zemindars haye to 
keep np the regular establishment of village cnmams or 
acoonntants ; they appoint these officials, bat a civil coart alone 
can remove them. Aboat one-fifth of the whole Presidency is 
nnder Zemindary. The obligations laid npon Zemindars in their 
dealings with their tenants will be described hereafter in treating 
of tenancy. 

— Aaeioat The principal of the ancient Zemindaries found by the 

British Oovermnent on its assumption of the country may 
be said to have been Visianagaram in the Yizagapatam District, 
Fittapur in the Gh)davery, Yenkatagiri in the Nellore District, 
and Bamnad and Shivagunga in the Madura District ; but there 
were numerous other large estates of the same sort, especially 
in the north. These Zemindaries differ at the present moment 
from those subsequently created under Beg^ulation XXY of 
1802 in two respects only. In cases of succession by death the 
law of primogeniture obtains, the eldest son succeeding and 
the remainder of the &mily being entitled to no more than 
maintenance ; and the Zemindar cannot encumber or alienate 
the estate beyond his own lifetime. 

—Other The private estates conferred nnder Begulation XXY of 1802 

Zsmiadarisi. . 

go by various names, as Proprietary Estates, Zemindaries, Mut- 

tahs, &0. They must not be confounded with Jaghires, S)iro- ; 

triems, and other classes of Inam holdings ; mere assignments of 

land-revenue already assessed by Gbvemment with no question 

of the Inamdars either farming the revenue or being proprietors 

of the land, and having no connexion with the Begulation just 

named. In the case of all estates which are not ancient 

Zemindaries, the ordinary Hindu rule of inheritance prevails. 

They axe sub-divided and alienated freely like any other form 

of real property. The Government have no concern with regard 

to the succession. 

— XztentBiLd The following table will show the extent and value of the 
»riilTi?wT itff . Zemindary estates of this Presidency. The information is not 
perfectly true in detail, but is as accurate as can be obtained : — 
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Name of the 
ZendndarL 


Ana paying Bevanaa to GoreraineBt. 


Betanae 

Naliaedhy 

Xeniindanaa 

given in the 

LandOeaa 

Statamenta. 


Pdaheoah 
payable 


DMiiflti. 


Oamvated 

and 
Ooltitahla. 


Vnoaltivahla 


Totel. 


to 

Ghifeiii" 

ment. 


Vhiigiprtain . 
Oodttwy ... 

HeUoro 

irorthAnot..| 

Hadnin ...( 
TbmtnOj ... 


Ftete KlBMdy ... 
VUMuenm ... 

Bobbm 

FtttftiRir ... ... 

Nedavola «nd 
ItohnnMlH, 

Wyyur 

Devankota ... 
▼enkatagheny... 
Xanratn'oggQx ••« 
Xakufacy 

Shivagonga ». 

Bttfaanram ... 

Allo&er Srtatea 

paying a peiah^ 

oath <rf less than 

Rupees 80,000* 

Jeypore 

Other Setetea. 

Total... 
Total Ana... 


AOntt. 

955,040 
917,999 
917,888 
174,000 
180,990 

908,480 
70,900 
Pacfioalan 
902,400 
180,500 
Pasttculan 1 
Partioalan 1 
Do. 
901,780 

Fartioiilani 

4,199,794 1 

Particalara] 


aoui« 

08,910 

94,784 
94,784 
98,040 
17,980 

00,500 
95400 

908,790 
954,790 
lot known »„ 
lot aTailable. 
r Do. 

90,090 

tot known ... 
9,005,809 


aonaa. 

999,880 
918,118 
912,118 
900,790 
198,840 

959,040 
114,500 
1,945,980 
400,180 
985,880 
994,080 
990,149 
401,958 
997,750 

9,940,940 
0,959,090 

94,080 


M. 

4,00,000 

17,00,000 

9,75/NX> 

9A000 

1,71,000 
1,99,000 
0,57,000 
0,04,000 

} 4,59,000 

7,84,000 
7,70,000 
9,94,000 

Rot known... 
1 6M7,000 


BO. 

09,199 
4,90,000 

80,776 
9,50,180 
1,19,460 

95,449 

81,897 
9,77,117 
1,80,494 

1,70,816 

9,88,080 

9,88,817 
88,887 

10,000 
94,58,194 




0,188,880 


8,970,880 


0,154,840 


1,40,00,000 


51,98,990 






11,578,481 


• •• 


• •• 




... ... 


90,788^001 


••• 


■ •■ 



Inamdars who have accepted the terms of enfmnchisementi fiuuni onfhu^ 
Imt have not redeemed the qnit-rent payable on their lands, call uun^oomd. 
for notice here. They pay quit-rent, but their tenure, as regards 
secnril^ of oocnpation without conditions, and fixity of land 
demand, is superior to that of any class of landholders other than 
those who have redeemed. They have full powers of alienation, 
while they are protected firom the periodic revision of the ryotwari 
rates contemplated by the Revenue Settlement Department. 

Poligars hold in the southern and western portions of the Madras Poligsr 
Presidency very much the same position bb the Zemindars of the 
northern districts. Originally Poligars were the descendants of 
officers of police and revenue agents of the Hindu sovereigns, who 
advanced themselves to the position of chie& possessing military 
forces and strongholds. Gradually they reached the condition of 
tributary feudatories and proprietors of lands. Their historical 
relations with the British Gbvemment have already been 
described. All the Palliems have been assessed. Some have been 
granted permanent settlement under Regulation XXV of 1802, 
with sannads. The Palliems for which no sannads have been 
granted are called unsettled PaUiems. Practically there is no 
difference between the settled and unsettled Palliems. The 
assessment is fixed and permanent in both cases and the succession 
is governed under the same principles. It was once considered 
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that tbe holder of an unsettled P^em had bat a life 
interest in the Palliem, and that it was open to Govemment 
to dispose of the Palliem as they pleased on his death, bnt this 
view was not accepted by tbe Privy Gonncil in a case recently 
decided by them. The OoYemment have directed the issue of 
permanent sannads to the holders of all snch nnsettled Palliems 
as may be willing to accept them on the condition of continuing 
the tribute which they have been paying for upwards of 50 years. 
Most of the Poligars have accepted the sannads, but there are a 
few to whom they have not yet been issued. These latter then 
have a demand perpetually settled but no permanent title, and 
form a distinct class in the terms of the classification given above. 
There were formerly also a few estates called Palliems held for 
real or nominal police services to be rendered to Govemment 
in the districts of Nellore, North Aroot and South Aroot. These 
were settled by the Inam Commissioner and enfranchised as 
Tnams. 

Eyoiwari The lyotwari system of holding under Government has now 

been the principal tenure of this Presidency for half a century. 
It is difficult to define it in one or two words, but this only arises 
from the inapplicability to oriental tenures of the phraseology of 
European landed property. The terms of the engagement can 
easily be enumerated, and these terms are sufficiently well 
understood and practically acted on by the persons concerned. 
No serious difficulty has as yet arisen owing to any difference of 
opinion as to the interpretation of the lyotwari contract. In 
ryotwari tenure the Government deals with an individual, who 
is technically assumed to be acting on his own account and 
not to be a middleman. As he is usually a very small holder, 
this is often actually the case. The Govemment allow a 
ryot who has once acquired possession to remain in possession as 
long as he pays the Government dues. Even when he 
becomes a defaulter, they merely sell such portion of his land 
as is sufficient to cover the amount doe, and under cover of m 
special law for so doing; they do not di^iossess him by any 
form of eviction other than that provided by the legislature under 
Madras Act II of 1864. If a ryot withoirb authorisation 
takes possession of waste assessed land the Govemment do not 
nevertheless evict him. In the particular case of a ryot taking 
possession of unassessed waste land, the Govemment reserve the 
right of putting on a prohibitory assessment ; for here the land 
is very probably land which it is undesirable to cultivate. The 
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Goyemment eonoede to the ryoi oomplete power t42 aUenaie the 
land by lease, mortgage, or sale, and only stipulate that, unless 
he* formally registers such alienation with the CoUector, he will 
remain liable for all Goyemment dnes on the knd however 
accming. The trees on pnttah lands are absolntdy the property 
of the Pnttadars, and nothing is charged for them except 
in the case of palmyras in the district of Tinneyelly. In 
Tinnevelly the tree-tax can be redeemed by the payment 
of twenty years' assessment. The most important item in the 
yearly demand, namely the normal land-tax, is fixed in advance 
and is liable to revision according to present arrange* 
ments only once in every thirty years from time of first 
settlement. Even when a revision takes place it has been 
guaranteed that no increase shall take place on account of 
improvements made by the cultivator himself. The normal 
rate of land-tax is fixed, but every year numerous questions 
arise of concessions made or extra demands for extra benefits 
conferred ; the settlement of these questions takes place at the 
annual Jummabandy. Moreover, the ryot has the power of yearly 
increasing, decreasing, or entirely abandoning his holdings ; 
this has also to be attended to at the Jummabandy. The law 
courts have recently declined to recognise the proprietary rights 
evidenced by the power to create an easement against Gk)vemment^ 
in ryotwari holders not claiming as hereditary mirasidars, and 
newly put in by the British Gbvemment ; but this is believed 
to be a new doctrine. The ryotwari system has taken the place 
in most localities of the Mahomedan system of renting whole 
villages to a single individual and leaving it to him to sub-rent 
to the villagers. It is popular with the people, and creates an 
elastic revenue which expands as increasing population and 
prosperity cause more land to be taken up. On the other hand 
it must be observed that the absence of middlemen causes an 
enormous amount of detailed labor on the part of the Govern** 
ment. 

Though the State has a right to fix the land-tax at its ^PriaoiplM 
discretion, it does so in accordance with certain principles. In ^^ Byotwarv. 
ryotwari it is held that, with a few exceptions, its proper amount 
is half the value of the net produce of the land after the 
expenses of cultivation have been deducted from the gross 
produce. At the commencement of the ryotwari settlement 
the tax was determined in a somewhat rough and ready manner, 
which left many anomalies and inequalities to be afterwards 
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rectified. Ilie wont of these have been amended from time to 
time, and at the present time there is a Borvey Department which 
determines the exact area of yillages and enb-diyisions of 
villages (khandams) and fields, and a Settlement Department 
which oaloolates the rate of assessment fior each in accordance 
with the '' half net " principles. The calcnlation of produce and 
assessments thus revised are to be in force for thirty years. In 
Godavery, Kistna, and part of Knmool an important deviation 
has been allowed from the " half net" principle in the case of land 
irrigated by channels led from the great anicnts across the 
Gk)davery, Kistna, and Tongabndra. The land-tax there has 
been calculated as if the land were not irrigated, and the irrigation 
is charged for at a uniform rate per acre. Further information 
regarding the Survey and Settlement Departments which underlie 
the whole ryotwari system will be found further on under the 
special sections allotted to those subjects. 

— Syotwari It has already been mentioned that the Government have in 
■attahs. 

times past furnished a title-deed setting out what is there called 

proprietary right in the case of sll Zemindars either ancient or 
created within this centniy, and that they still continue to furnish 
such title-deeds to persons who redeem the land-dues in per- 
petuity by a lump-sum payment. No such title-deed, however, is 
given to ryots holding under ryotwari, and they are left to make 
their own arrangements as to creating a title when they 
dispose of lands by private transaction. When first a ryot is 
put in possession of land he is furnished with a document called 
a puttah. But this is liable to revision at each annual Jumma- 
bandy, and is merely a document to show that, according to 
the Government register, the ryot for that year holds, without 
relinquishment, such andsuch survey fields, or parts of them, and 
that the Govemmeot looks to that ryot and no other 
for the Government land-dues until further notice. As long as 
the ryot actually holds the land according to the terms of the 
register, it is of service to him, aa showing that the Government 
will not attempt to put any one else in possession and will not 
exercise any powereof attachment or resumption of the land 
without first dealing with him ; and the attachment to landed 
property is a sujQficient motive to make this a very import- 
ant consideration. In the law-courts however a puttah is 
very weak evidence to prove possession, inasmuch as there is 
nothing to show that the arrangement therein indicated has not 
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lieen saperseded by aoxne sabaeqvent priTtttQ tnuBatoiioiif and even 
at the outset the Bevenae officials in iisuuig a pattab do not 
attempt to do more than give it to the person wbo has the beat 
primd facie claim to poseeflsion. Regulation XXVI of 1802, 
Section 8, declares that the Courts shall not leoognioe transfers 
of land other than tboee sbown in the register of landed 
property, and the register coincides with tbe puttahs issued ; but 
this proYision is held to make unregistered transfers invalid 
only as against Government, and with referenoe to tbe Govern- 
ment dues. The puttab in fact^ as has lately been expressed 
by legal authority, does not assume to be any muniment of 
title, a subject on which the Government is silent ; but is only 
a document indicating certain fiscal arrangements between the 
Government and the individual mentioned in it. The puttah 
given to the ryot is his surety against Government. No document 
of acceptance is received by Government from the ryot, as it is 
considered unnecessary, the law making the land and its 
produce liable to attachment for arrears in the land-dues in 
preference to any other claim and whoever be in occupation. 
A register however called a Chittah, showing the settlement of 
each individual, ia maintained in each village ; ryots who are 
able to read are allowed to examine this register and can sign 
their names in it if they wish. 

Occasions wiU often arise when persons wish to transfer their — Tnoifers 
ryotwari puttahs to others. This the Govermnent are always ^|^ ^ [^ ^ *'^ 
ready to do on production of agreements firom both persons 
interested. In such cases the persons concerned prefer 
a joint application in the office of the Tahsildar of the taluq in 
which the land is situated. The Tabmldar publishes a notice 
thirty days in advance in the villages concerned, and, if no 
objections are raised, he himself ordOTS the transfer. A puttah 
is then issued in the name of the transferee at the next Jumma- 
bandy. Meanwhile, as a mle^ the new holder gets possession. 
In cases where transfer is sought under a decree firom a Civil 
Court sanctioning the transfer, consent of the parties is of course 
unnecessary, nor is notice given to villagers. Looking to the 
fact that a transferee cannot obtain a puttah except the trans- 
ferer is willing to enter with him into a joint agreement to 
that effect, it has been suggested that a law should be 
passed for the protection of the transferee making registration 
of transfers in the Collector's register compulsory. It has not 
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hitheito been ihoaghti bowever, thai tbe Iom of tiiA puttah is of 
•officieni importaiioe to the transferee to make it neoesaaty to 
legiilate. In the erent of the demiBe of a person whose nameis 
entered in the Ooremment register, the Gbyemment themselves 
take steps to aaoertain who is the proper sncoessor. On the 
oocssion of each demise thevillage cnmam reports to theTahsildar, 
pnd the Tshsildar reports to the Collector. In one or other of 
these reports, or in both of them, the name is giren of the 
person or persons who appear primdfacie to have the best claims 
to sncoeed, under the Hinda or Hahomedan law of snccession as 
the case may be. The Collector, when satisfied, causes a puttah to 
be issued in the name of the presumptive heir or heirs. The 
transfer of puttahs is carried out as a departmental arrange- 
ment and under no legislative enactment. The most ordinary 
oases are where the son or sons succeed the &ther. Among 
Aindus property vesting in a person descends in the following 
Order :-— Sons, sons* sons, sons' grandsons, wife, daughters, 
mother, father, faroiiier,' brothers' sons, paternal grandmother, 
paternal grandfather, paternal great grandfather, his sons, 
his sons' sons, the other ascending ancestors, and their sons 
and sons' sons in like order. The above is the ordinary line 
of succession. But there are various complications of law ; for 
instance if an undivided member of a family dies, leaving only 
a widow and a btGrther, the biter succeeds in preference to the 
former. The Mahomedan law of snocession is still more 
complicated. But the revenue authorities do not strictly go 
into the details of law in issuiug puttahs to the heirs of the 
deceased individuals. The puttah is issued to the primAfaoie 
heir or heirs, leaving the question of possession and other rights 
to be decided in Civil Courts. But when Courts pass their 
decrees in regard to succession, puttahs are issued by the revenue 
authorities according to these decisions. The Hindu law (rf 
succession favors partition and creates very numerous sub- 
divisions ia the put<ahs. 

.Joist lu both of the oases of transfer jsst named, whether that is to 

IQ^^^ say the tmnsf er is effected before or afterdeath, occasions will arise 

pmtuha when either two parties wish to be entered jointly and severally 
in -a joint puttah, or a person holding a puitah desires to split it 
up and transfer part of it. The former case will arise occasion- 
ally when partition is inconvenient, as for instance when the heirs 
to a single deceased holder are joint widows ; the State does not 
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encourage joint pufctahs, bat it raises no absolute objection if it 
enits the parties. The Oovemment will not separate a pnttah 
once made joint without the consent of all the parties, even 
though one asserts a grieranoe. The latter case where it is 
eonght to subdiyide a pnttah is of course of constant occurrence. 
There were formerly certain regulations checking the splitting 
up of blocks or fields marked off by the peimash or survey 
department ; but these were abolished in 1875, and there is now 
no limit to the smallness of a holding for which a Gk>Temment 
puttah will be issued. 

Assessed land will be vacant under various circumstances, as T'HP^^^^ 

for Byotwari 

for instance^ owing to its having never been occupied, or to laxidi. 
its having been just thrown up by a ryot, or to its having lapsed 
to Oovemment on a demise or at a revenue sale. When there 
«re assessed lands in a village thus unoccupied, it is open to 
any individual, whether resident of the village or not, to apply 
for the land to be held by him under the terms of the ryotwari 
tenure. All applications by strangers are invariably communi- 
cated to tbe Mirasidars and other resident villagers so that they 
may have the refusal, and it is only when the Mirasidars and 
residents do not agree to take up the lands that they are 
given to strangers. When there are two or more applicants for 
the same land, preference is given to the ryot whose land adjoins, 
«nd when there is no such claimant, to the first among the appli- 
cants who is a ryot of the village in preference to a stranger. 
But no preferential claim on the ground of possession of the 
adjoining land, or of the residence in the village, is admitted 
in favor of a ryot by whose relinquishment the land becomes 
unoccupied and available for allotment. In all cases Durkhasts 
for whole survey fields have preference over Durkhasts for 
portions only. The applications are in the first instance disposed 
of by the Tahsildar. From his decision an appeal lies to the 
Divisional officer if made within thirty days ; and from his 
decision again an appeal can be made to the Collector within 
thirty days. The Collector's decision is usually final, but where 
a Collector has passed the decision on appeal from a Tahsildar 
within, his own division a special appeal lies to the Board of 
Bevenue if made within forty days. 

Byots are allowed to relinquish their lands provided they —SeliBqiiiih- 
apply for peraussion to relinquish sufficiently early in the ^^^,^ 
•caaon to enaUe othen to commence cultivation upon them, laadi. 

15 
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The dates up to which ryots are permitted to relinquish their 
lands in the several districts are shown below : — 

South Canara ( ^^^^ ^P"^ ?? the fusly preoe- 
Malabar i ^ wJuch relinqnishment 

( is made. 

Oanjam 

EIrishna 

Bellarj 
Gaddapah 

Nellore I- ^^*^ ^^^ °^ *^® ^*^^ ^^^ which 

North Arcot f reli»^q^«^ent is made. 

Salem 
Coimbatore 

Madras 

South Arcot 

Trichinbpoly 

Taniore 

Madnra 

Tinnevelly 

The dates vary so as to follow those of the first rains in 

each district. The lands relinquished must be accessible to 

others, otherwise the relinquishment is not accepted. For 

instance a ryot would not be permitted to retain all the fields in 

his holding except the centre one, as this would not be an eligible 

holding for another lyot. 

— Bjrotwari The tenures and settlements as between Gbvemment and 
era Coalrt**^ the payer of the land-dues are in Malabar and Canara profess- 
edly a mere form of ryotwari. The special arrangements which 
exist in those districts between the landlord and his tenants 
do not as a rule a£fect the Government, and in dealing with the 
occupant the Oovemment ignore as much as possible the 
existence of middlemen, or of interests other than their own. 
Sometimes, for instance, the Government Pattahdar in Malabar 
is a jenmi landholder with his tenants under him, and sometimes 
he is a Patomkar tenant owing his separate rent to a superior 
jenmi; but into this the Government do not go. Again in 
Canara, though the landlord's right or mali sometimes falls to 
Government by escheat, the Government are in the habit of 
taking steps for divesting themselves of it and of handing it 
over to the occupying ryot. In some respects, however, there 
are considerable differences between this sort of ryotwar settle- 
ment and the ordinary ryotwary settlement, even from the 
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Govemmeiit point of view. For iDstance there is no detailed 
BTUTYej in these diBiricts, and the settlements are made not on 
fields but on holdings. Again, there axe doubts whether there 
are any waste lands at the disposal of Gkivemment, all the waste 
being at present claimed as private property. Remissions again 
are never needed, owing to the certainty of the season and the 
lightness of the assessment. The ancient character of the 
proprietary rights enjoyed by West Coast landlords has already 
been seen from the historical sketch of land tenures. They are to 
the individual what the Midbi rights of the Eastern Coast are 
to the community. 

The Ooloogoo Mottafysal and Amani systems of settlement — Ooloogoo, 
involve questions of demand rather than of tenure* In all cases ^^^ ai«>«4' 
where the Government apply them, they apply them to the 
individual ryot, and they are therefore different forms of 
lyotwari. Details of the demand will be given hereafter. 

A cowle is an agreement to hand over land without payment Laadi hM on 
for a certain period, or on payment for a certain period of a ^^^•■» ••• 
diminished assessment g^radually rising to full assessment. 
When the period is finished the holder becomes a ryotwari 
holder, but not before. In the meanwhile he is subject to the 
terms of the contract contained in the cowle. The cowle tenure 
is usually granted to induce cultivators to break up unpromising 
waste lands. Though much usedl)etween Zemindars, Inamdars, 
&o., and their tenants, cowles are not in frequent use by Oovem- 
ment. Lands held under the tope rules hereafter to be described 
fall in reality, though not nominally, under this class of tenure. 
If the Government have good grounds under the contract for 
dispossessing the cowledar, they can do so and re-enter on the 
land. It will be noticed that this right is never claimed in the 
case of an ordinary Government ryot. 

When the State has given up its right to the land-tax, or a Ordinary 
portion of it, in favor of an individuaJ or an institution, or to Jj^JJ*^*^ 
remunerate persons for performing certain duties, the grant 
is termed an Inam or Manyam. A veiy large number of such 
grants was made by former Governments, and it was a condition 
of most of them that they could not be alienated without the 
consent of the State, that they would escheat to G^overnment on 
the feilure of male heirs in the direct line, and that they might 
be cancelled on the occurrence of any lapse. In some cases the 
pante were to be resumed after a certain number of lives, that 
i ^ say after a certain number of successions by inheritance. 
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Other Inams depended on the execution of certain religions 
observiuices, or the performance of certain State serTices. In 
1858 a Commission was established to examine the titles of the 
possessors of Inams, and to enfranchise them if they wished 
bj commnting for a moderate qnit-rent the right of (Joyern. 
ment to prevent alieoation, to resume, or to demand service. 
There are still certain Inam lands the holders of wbich have 
not accepted the terms of enfranchisement ofEered by the Inam 
Commission. These remain on the old and very restricted tenure. 
They are subject to favorably calculated dues on account of 
land-tax, but on the other hand they have a tenure very inferior 
to that of enfranchised Inamdars or even to that of ordinary 
ryotwar holders. They cannot alienate their land. Succession 
is prescribed as above shown in a definite way. They hold 
only on the fulfilment of certain conditions, and Oovemment 
claims an absolute rigbt to adjudicate as to the proper fulfilment 
of those conditions. In the case of Village Service Inams the 
tenure may almost be said to be at the pleasure of Government. 
Full particulars regarding Inams will be given under the 
beading of Inam Commission. 

Varming fht Tbe principle of farming out the land-revenue in certain 
Sevtaue^ localitieB for a certain period has almost disappeared. Some 
rent8> however, still remain. Thus in the Vizagapatam district 
the Hoongeram and Palcondah taluqs are rented out on a lease 
of years to a mercantile firm. Beckoning these taluqs and 
detached villages together there are throughout the Ftesidency 
881 villages rented out, 87 in Vizagapatam, 281 in the Gk>da- 
very, 12 in Chingleput, and 1 in North Aroot. A large number 
of these are hill-villages not surveyed and not touched by the 
Settlement Department. The old joint-rent system where the 
villagers themselves took up the lease and were jointly and 
severally responsible has now entirely disappeared. The last 
trace of it existed a few years ago in the hiUy parts of the 
Gtodavery. 

miMi rights. The rights which go by the name of mirasi must be mentioned 
here. They are not sufficiently strong to be classed as tenures 
or rights against Oovemment, such as zemindary or ryotwari ; 
but they are something more than the mere preferential right 
to occupy new land hereafter to be mentioned, and they are 
recognized by the Government. The origin of mirasi rights in 
the Tamil country has been already described in the historical 
sketch of land tenures. Nearly all that remains now of the 
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■peoia] rigbta of the oommanaloligarchieB is the olaim by certain 
hereditary miraeidars in the Ghinglepat District to fees upon 
waste which may hereafter be brought under cultiyation, and upon 
huids now occupied by non-mirasidars which may hereafter be 
thrown up and again re-occupied under the darkhast rules. 
These fees, otherwise called swatantrams, wore formerly taken 
from the gross produce before the division of the crop, and were 
then paid to the mirasidars both by the ryots and by the 
Government. They are now made payable entirely by ths ryots, 
liberal allowance having been made with these on arriving at 
the money rates of assessment charged on their lands. The 
swatantram payable by the ryot under these circumstances is a 
yearly sum of two annas in each rupee of the Government assess* 
ment ; this amount being held to represent the old average rate 
of 8 per cent, of the gpross produce of the year. These fees are 
recorded by the Government in the land-revenue registers, and 
their collection is left to the mirasidars themselves. The total 
amount in the Gbingleput District is very small, but the right is 
tenaciously held to, and represents what was in former days a 
highly important institution. There are some mirasi swatan- 
trams in Tinnovelly, and possibly also in other districts, but 
Government has taken no steps to recognize them. It should 
be mentioned that the word mirasi means nothing beyond 
hereditary right, and that it is often applied to other rights 
besides the special right now under mention ; it is applied, for 
instance, in the north to hereditary rights to village offices. 

The unassigned land still in the possession of the State con- UaastigBeA 
sists of all land which is not included in any Zemindaiy, ryot's J^Jl^*^^ 
holding, or other land already given out by Government for 
occupation. If it lies, however, within the boundaries of a 
village, certain prescriptive rights are conceded to the villagers 
of that particular village, probably as a relic of the old village 
communal system, in the way of preferential claim to occupy ; 
and this distinguishes the case for the purposes of the present 
classification from that of unassigned land not so situated. 
Unassigned land within a village will be either of the assessed 
dass or the unassessed dass. The mode in which assessed 
lands are applied for and taken up in the first instance has 
already been described. The unassessed or poramboke land of 
a village is also at the disposal of the Government acting in 
trust for the interests of the village community. Subject to the 
instructions of the COvemment officers, certain portions are 
reserved for the gratuitous and cooununal use of the villagers, 
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as the tanks, streets, ohannels, threshing-floor, burial-ground, 
cattle-stand, Ac. ; while in all cases except in the town of 
Madras and some places on the West Ooast, a houpe-aite, and a 
back-yard with permission to cultivate garden produce in it, are 
provided gratuitously for each family. The addition to or sub- 
traction from the area of village-site is provided for by fixed 
rules. The unassessed waste lands of a vilL^ge, which ai e not yet 
assigned, and which are not reserved for these special purposes, 
are offered for sale in convenient lots free of assessment, and 
subject only to local taxes. In Tanjore and Madras there are no 
such lands to be sold, and on the Nilgiri and Shevaroy hills and 
in the Wynaad the arrangements in nearly all cases &31 under 
the head next to be mentioned. The following are the upset 
prices fixed for each district and lands are made over to the 
highest bidder above that price : — 



DifltricU. 



Forest Land. 



Open Land. 



Ottnjam .. .• 

Visaffapatam 

Cadcupah 

Knniool 

NuUam&IIays 

North Aroot 

Trichinopoly 

Madura, Pnlnis 

Do. in the plains 

Tinneyelly, Hul ran^ 

Do. in the plains, all kinds . . 
Ooimbatore (except Nilgiris) . . 
Balem (ezoept Shevaroys) 
South Uanara, Hill ranges 

Do. plains 

Gk>dayery* ) 

Kistna j 

N^ellore ■ • . • • • • • . • 

Bouth Aroot 

Malabar 



2| Rs. an acre . . 



5 

6 

10 

6 

6 

6 
10 

6 
10 

2| 
6 
6 

10 
6 



99 
tt 



do. 

do. 
„ for black 
cotton soil. 
B). an acre 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 



6 Rs. an acre. 
For all kinds. 
2i Rupees. 
6 Rs.*tor all qual- 
ities of soil. 



If 



If 

» 

if 
»» 
f> 

f» 



2^ Rs. an acre. 
2| „ do. 
6 f, do. 
2| „ do. 
5 .. do. 



ff 



Rs. an acre, 
do. 
do. 
do. 



if 



*> 



21 

6 
6 
6 



»• 
II 

>i 



do. 

do. 
do. 
per acre 



for Ponum land. 



n 

6 
6 

n 

For all kinds. 

2^ Rs. per acre. 

^ „ do. 
10 Rs. per acre 
for the more 
open and level 
ltuids,exclu8iy« 
of Wynaad. 



No lot within a village is allowed to exceed 10 acres except 
under orders of Government, but one person may bid for contigu- 
ous lots. The lots are as fiEur as practicable in parallelograms. 
In selling the land the existing and customary rights of Govern- 
ment, of other proprietors, and of the public in existing roads and 
paths, and in streams running through or bounding the lands are 
carefully reserved, and when the sale is completed and money 



* The Delta lands are excepted from the ordinary operation of the rules. 
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paid, a foimaUy drawn up title-deed is granted to the purchaser 
by Gbyemment. The land is surveyed and demarcated before 
the sale, and its cost is borne out of the sale-money if there be 
any purchaser, and if there be no purchaser by the first appli- 
cant at whose instance the survey has been undertaken. The 
first applicant has in all cases to make a deposit covering the 
oost of survey. Due notice is given to the public before sale, 
and any claims put forward are disposed of on their merits. 
The Gkrvemment can of course alienate the unassessed land, if 
they wish, by puttah or on cowle in the ordinary way, instead of 
selling the land in the manner just described. This is indeed 
in practice the most usual course as far as land in the plains is 
concerned. 

Unassigned land outside the limits of any village as defined by other 
custom or the Survey Department, is absolutely at the disposal ■*«»•* Undi. 
of Government. Such portions of land are very limited on the 
plains, which are fully occupied by village communities, but 
they abound on the hill ranges where the indigenous tribes have 
established only a very partial occupation, and where general 
occupation is only just springing up. The alienation of lands 
lying outside villages will &31 in a few cases under the rules 
described in the last paragraph. On the Nilgiris and Shervaroys, 
and in the Wynaad, however, there is a special provision that 
there shall be no upset price and that the lands shall be liable 
to assessment. Thus forest lands are free of assessment for 
5 years on the Nilgiris and for 3 years in the Wynaad,after which 
they are assessed at Bupees 2 per acre. Qrass land is liable to 
an assessment of 8 Annas per acre from the date of appropriation. 
On the Shervaroy hills all lands are liable to a uniform rate of 
1 rupee per acre from the date they are taken up. In any of 
these cases the annual assessment may be redeemed at 2^ years' 
purchase as already mentioned. 

In a ryotwari country the most important considerations TmiirM 

connected with land tenures are those which concern thejj***'^^ 

thoM under 

relations of Government with persons holding immediately from Oovtmrntnt. 
it. The system of tenancy under such land-holders is however 
fully developed, and ia even a matter in which Government is 
conoemed, the interference of the revenue officials between 
land-holder and tenant being often required under the law. 
In the districts on the east coast lands are rented out by the 
land-holders either for a fixed annual payment in money, or for 
a share in the produce, which is generally half. OrdinarDy 
dry and garden lands are rented for money and irrigated lands 
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for a share in the produce. Except in large Eemindaries, where 
rights have grown np from long possession, private tenants as a 
rule are tenants at will, and the leases are from year to year. 
On the west coast tenancies are more permanent and lands are 
generally leased out for a number of years. In South Oanara 
tenants are of two kinds, Mulgueni and Chalgueni. The mulgue- 
nies are permanent tenants under the mulavargdar or landlord, 
paying a fixed and invariable rent. These tenancy rights have 
been for the most part obtained from the landlord as grants in 
perpetuity on the payment of a fine and on condition of paying 
annually a specified rent. Such tenants cannot be ousted except 
for non-payment of rent, and even in this case not till they have 
been fully recompensed by the landlord for the permanent 
improvements they may have made on the lands. Subject to 
payment of rent they are at liberty to sub-rent, mortgage, or sell 
their interest, and are rather a description of subordinate land- 
lords than mere tenants. On fiulure of heirs the title lapses to 
the landlord* The chalguenies are temporary ryots under the 
mulavargdars or mnlguenies ; their lease is for a limited term, 
usually one year, or even at will. In the case of these tenants 
the landlord has the right to raise the rent or oust the tenants 
whenever he pleases, when no period is fixed, after however 
re-imbursing him for all permanent improvements made by him. 
Practically the tenants are seldom ousted. In some large estates 
there is an intermediary tenancy, when the tenants have no 
written leases but are in practice treated as mnlguenies. The 
rents of mnlguenies and chalguenies are paid either in money or 
a certain quantity of gpnin, and never by a share of the crop as 
in other parts of the Presidency. In Malabar the tenants to 
whom lands are leased out for cultivation are called patomkars. 
The lands are generally leased for a period of between 
three and six years, and the rent payable to the landlord 
is fixed at two-thirds of the net produce of the land after 
deducting the expenses of cultivation. When waste or jungle 
lands are leased out the rent is one-fifth of the gross produce. 
There are various kinds of leases. Where a simple rent is paid 
annually the lease is known by the name of Yerumpatom. 
Where the proprietor receives from the tenant, in addition to 
his rents, an advance of money, which may be considered either 
as a loan or as a security for the due payment of the rent, it is 
called Kanompatom. The tenant retains so much of the rent 
aa will discharge his claim of interest on the sum advanced, and 
delivers over what remains to the proprietor. It i» in fact 
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the same as the tenare acquired by a mortgagee, with the 
difference that the money advanced is generally small. In 
the case of kanompatom, if the patomkar gives up the land on 
the expiration of the lease, he loses 20 per cent- of the sam 
in deposit, being however re^imborsed for the permanent 
improvements which he has effected. The landlord can demand 
the land back from the tenaat on paying the deposit amonnt 
with interest and the valne of permanent improvements effected 
by the tenant. The tenant is liable to forfeit the whole of hia 
kanom money shonld there be any loss in the originally 
estimated produce of the land. The proprietor can revoke a 
lease before the expiration of the lease on payment of double 
the value of improvements and the deposit money with interest. 
In some cases the rent for a series of years is paid in advance. 
The landlord is not then, however, at liberty to demand the 
land from the tenant before the expiration of the period, and if 
the tenant gives up the land the landlord must refund to him 
a deduction of 20 per cent, in the rent for the unexpired portion* 
This kind of lease is called Oodamtepatom. By another mode 
of renting lands termed Kaykanompatom, meaning tenure of 
labor or usufructuary tenure, the jenmkar conveys a piece of 
land to a person who undertakes to fence it with mud walls and 
plant it with productive trees, and the latter is ensured 
possession for a specified period, generally 12 years, free 
of all charges. At the expiration of the lease in this case the 
jenmkar has the right of resuming the land on paying the 
lessee for the buildings he may have erected, or the wells he may 
have dug, or the plantation he may have formed, according to a 
valuation ; but the resumption of this tenure is rarely enforced 
by the jenmkar when the land has been properly cultivated, 
the tenant being commonly allowed to continue in possession 
at an easy rate of rent. The buildings and plantations are 
in &ct the property of the tenant, and he can mortgage or sell 
them in the same manner as the jenmkar mortgages or sells 
his property in the land. The verumpatom and kaykanom* 
patom are the only leases for cultivation exclusively. The 
others partake partly of the nature of leases for cultivation and 
partly of that of mortgages. The death of either the tenant or 
the landlord generally puts an end to the lease. When a lease 
is renewed, it is customary for the tenant to pay the landlord 
certain fees at a fixed percentage of the deposit money. The 
Government tax is in some oases paid by the jenmkar, and in 
others by the tenants or mortgagees in possession. 

16 
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TrirtLU The Ooyenunent are not concerned in any way in transactions 

HaJl^ connected with land other than those abeadj mentioned. It 

may be observed, however, that private mortgages are 
exceedingly common. Snms of money are freqaently advanced 
npon landed security, the condition being generally that the 
mortgagee shall enter and enjoy the land for a definite period, 
thongh sometimes it is arranged that the mortgager shall hold 
as a tenant of the mortgagee during the term, and sometimes the 
lands are hypothecated simply. Snb-morfcgages are freqaently 
made on the East Coast. It is not cnstomary for an outgoing 
mortg^er to claim compensation for improvements. Private 
sales of land again take place, but by no means so frequently- 
Mortgages are most numerous on the West Coast, especially 
in Malabar, for reasons already given. It is there considered 
disgraceful to sell absolutely the Jenm right, t.e., birth-right or 
proprietorship. The Malabar mortgages are the most interesting* 
There are several kinds. One is called Kayividu Otti. In 
this land is pledged and delivered over to the mortgagee, the 
jenmkar receiving from the former two-thirds of the value 
of the estate and retaining a certain interest in the land itself. 
No rent is ordinarily paid by the mortgagee to the proprietor as 
it is generally equal to the interest at 5 per cent, on the sum 
lent. For instance, an estate yielding a rent of 50 fanams is 
valued at 1,500 fiknams, and the land is mortgaged for 1,000 
fanams. The proprietor cannot revoke the mortgage, but 
should the mortgagee be willing to restore the land and receive 
his money back, the proprietor is entitled to the first offer. 
If the proprietor wants to part with his entire rights, he must 
make the offer to the mortgagee^ who must either accept or return 
the land to the proprietor that he may relieve himself by selling 
it to another and repay the sum advanced to the mortgagee. 
A second mode of mortgage is called Otti simply. This 
is nearly the same as Kayividu Otti, but the terms are less 
strictly expressed. It may be executed without the consent of 
the heir, nor are any witnesses necessary besides the parties 
and the writer of the document. If the pattam or landlord's 
share exceeds the interest on the sum lent, the excess belongs to 
the proprietor. If the mortgagee wishes to have the money back 
he must lose 10 per cent., but if the proprietor offers to return 
the money the mortgagee is not liable to any deduction. The 
mortgagee is entitled to compensation for his improvements on 
the land, and the proprietor to a deduction from the amount 
borrowed for any neglect on the part of the mortgagee and the 
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conseqaent rednction in the produce of the land. A third kind ia 
called Otti Kuli Kanam. This differs from Otti in that if the 
mortgagee desires to retnrn the land, the proprietor is liable to 
pay 20 per cent, on the amount of improvements, whereas if the 
proprietor demands the land, the full value of improvements 
must be paid. A fourth kind is called Adima Jenm. The 
peculiarity of this mortgage is that the sum borrowed is not 
mentioned in the deed. The use of this form is confined to Rajas, 
Numburies and heads of Tillages. In other respects it appears 
to be nearly the same as the first kind. *' Ketfciadakam" 
is another species of mortgage. In this land is not delivered 
to the mortgagee. It is left in the possession of the proprietor 
until he fiiils in the regular payment of the interest, when the 
creditor seizes the land and retains it in his own possession* 
If the pattam or landlord's share exceeds the amount of interest 
the excess goes to the proprietor. These are the Malabar 
tenures. In South Canara, land and produce are separately 
mortgaged. If the land itself is mortgaged no interest is 
demanded. The mortgager is sometimes permitted to reside 
upon the estate and allowed to cultivate a small portion in the 
capacity of a tenant, but the mortgagee pays the Gircar rent 
and transacts the whole business of the estate as if he were the 
proper owner. The mortgage bond always contains a clause 
that as soon as the sum borrowed is repaid the land is to be 
returned to the mortgager, the latter paying the expenses of 
all improvements. A certain portion of the produce of estates is 
frequently mortgaged for the discharge of interest on debts. 
In this case it is stipulated that a certain quantity of rice is 
to be paid annually, but that the person receiving the rice shall 
be allowed no interference with the estate. Should the mortgager 
fail in the payment, the land itself is to be made over to the 
mortgagee. The first of these Canara mortgages is termed 
Bogiadhy or living mortgage, the other Toradoovoo or* dead 
mortgage. 

The number of persons who own property, and who are Kmaber of 

independent of labor, as returned in the census schedules, is ^^"^^ 

proprioton. 

176,580, or 1*1 per cent, of the male population. They are 
most numerous in the Tanjore district, where 7 '7 per cent, of 
the males are so entered. In the Godavery district this class 
forms 3 per cent, of the population, while in Tinnevelly and 
Coimbatore only 004 and 002 per cent, are so returned. 
The Brahmins figure out of all proportion to any other class as 
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holders of property ; 64,545, or 11*7 per cent, of their nnmbera 
being included under this head. The Kshatrijas have 3*1 
per cent. The Ghetties, who have their capital mostly 
laid out in trade, have only 0*5 per cent. The Yelialers, or 
cultivating castes, hare only 1*6 per cent., bat many of these are 
wealthy, though they hold their lands only on lyotwari tenure. 
The writer, or accountant castes are considerable holders of 
property in the districts of Viaagapatam and Tazgo^* where 
22'4 and dl'4 per cent, respectiyely of their numbers are so 
classed. 

(c). — ^Thb Collection op thb Rbvinuk. 

XstM sad It is impossible to exhibit, with any approach to accuracy, the 

S^^^d '^^^^ ^^ ^^ Imperial Land Revenue to the actual gross produce 
BtTsaue. of the whole country and the net assets of land. No information 
exists as to the actual gross produce of lands paying land revenue 
to Government, nor is it possible to collect such information. 
Though the Land-tax was imposed, theoretically at least, on a 
share of the gross produce of the land, this share or its oommuted 
value has varied greatly in different districts and at different 
times. The principle on which the Land-tax of ryotwary districts 
is at present imdergoing revision and re-settlement, preceded 
by a scientific survey, is that it should in no case exceed 40 per 
cent, of the gross produce in the case of lands for which irri- 
gation is provided at Government cost, or one-third of the groaa 
produce in the case of lands not so irrigated. These proportions 
are found to be nearly equal to half the net produce. If all the 
land were ryotwary, it might be roughly assumed that the 
revenues amounted to half the net produce, but much of it is 
held at a favorable quit^rent or permanently settled, and in 
these cases the sum paid to Government bears no fixed proportion 
to the produce. The rate per acre of the Land-tax on ryotwary 
laud varies very widely in the different districts. In those where 
the new survey and re-settlement have been introduced the rate 
varies from 6(2. to £1 49., and the number of rates for a whole 
district does not exceed 85. In districts where the land assess- 
ment is still imposed as at the beginning of the century, the rate 
on irrigated land is occasionally as high as £3 10«. and that on 
unirrigated land as high as 9«. The minimum rates on both kinds 
of land in these districts are fractions of a shilling, and the total 
number of rates in a district is as large as 885. Taking an 
average of the whole Presidency, the rate per acre does not 
exceed 2«« id. on unirrigated land or 9«. 6d, on irrigated land. 
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The following list shows the total oollections of land revenne in 
this Presidency for the last fifteen official years, taking £1 to 
be equal to 10 Bnpees. In 1866-67 there were only eleven 
months, becanse the date of conunenoement of the next year 
was altered from the 1st May to the Ist April : — 

£ 



1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864.65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 



••• 



*•• 



«•• 



4,112,588 
4,206,498 
4,296,535 
4,181,162 
4,291,766 
3,635,509 
4,239,705 
4,058,757 
4,476,056 
4,393,351 
4,435,341 
4,688,448 
4,446,693 
4,632,063 
4,539,657 



The land-reyenue demand on all Zemindaries, Mootahs and t1i« demaad 
other proprietary estates is fixed once for all, and no remissions n*-^^Jl|Ud 
are granted for loss of crop or other reasons. There is, therefore, eiutoi. 
no special yearly investigation and settlement as in the case 
of Ryotwari holdings. Slight variations, however, occasionally 
occnr. For instance lands forming part of a Zemindary are 
sometimes taken np by (Government for public works. Again 
the collection of Government qnit-rents on Inams situated in 
the 2^mindaries is sometimes transferred to the Zemindars, who 
add the amount to their peishcush less 10 per cent, for the 
trouble of collecting. In such cases the necessary adjustments 
are made by the Collectors and reported to the Board of 
Bevenue. Water-rates are also charged on Zemindary lands, 
when water is used from sources of irrigation newly created by 
Government. The charge is nmde only on lands actually irri- 
gated every year ; but where the 2iemindars consent, a compo- 
sition is made with them for a term of years. Where 
existing works have been superseded by the new works, full 
aJlowanoe is made for the area previously irrigated by the former. 
For instance in the case of the Nedavole Zemindary in the 
Gk)davery, where the Government anient works have obstructed 
the Zemindar's ancient sources of irrigation, the estate has been 
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allowed to irrigate under the anient channels free of. charge 
25,881 acres of land, which was formerly irrigated, or considered 
capable of bbing irrigated ; and for the excess cultivation an 
annual snm of Rupees 40,000 has been charged, with the condi- 
tion that the amount is liable to be altered every five years 
with reference to the area irrigated. The charges for water-rate 
go under the general technical head ** Miscellaneous Beveuue.*' 
The jnmma or peishcush paid by Zemindars has usually been 
fixed in the first instance at two-thirds of the gross estimated 
collections from the cultivator. 



ThedMnand 

oalnam 

laadi. 



The whole question of the demand on Inam lands would 
naturally be treated here. Technically however, it is only the 
quit-rent on whole Inam villages, or '* Shrotriems " as these are 
called, that is treated as a separate item, quit-rent on other or 
" Minor " Inams £ftlling under the head Miscellaneous Land- 
revenue. The quit-rent on Inam villages is a fixed revenue, 
and no remissions, as a rule, are gfranted. Variations will 
however occur in the same way as in Zemindaries on account 
of lands being taken up by the Government for public purposes, 
or on account of water-rate, dbc. ; or again in the event of the 
holder relinquishing land. The quit-rent on Inam lands is 
usually called jodi in cases where it represents the old quit- rent 
as opposed to that recently imposed by the Inam Commission. 

The quit-rents derived from building sites fall naturally for 
^ '* mention here. They are grouped, however, technically under 
Land-revenue Miscellaneous, and will be explained hereafter. 



Qnit-reatf oa 



»> 



The demand 
inByotwaii 



The actual rate at which the land is to be assessed under Byot- 
wari is fixed for a period of thirty years by the Revenue Settle- 
ment Department. But the ryot has the liberty, as already 
explained, of contracting or extending his holdings ; and the 
Government undertake to grant remissions of land-revenue, and 
assume the right to make extra charges, under certain 
circumstances. There are therefore considerable variations from 
year to year to be attended to at the yearly settlement of 
accounts. The ryotwari settlement is formed by adding to 
the assessment of the holdings (1) the charge on account of 
second crop cultivation, and (2) water-tax on ryotwari lands ; 
and deducting therefrom (1) the assessment of waste remitted, 
(2) occasional remissions, (3) fixed remissions, and (4) deduc* 
tions on account of village establishments and sundry other 
purposes. Sundry items classed as Miscellaneoas revenue are 
afterwards added to the demand. 
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The Jamxnabandy or yearly inquiry into the variations of »Th« 
ryotwari land-revenue generally takes place after December, by jS^^Ja- 
which time most of the important crops have been harvested IwA^y* 
The different places where it is to be conducted are previously 
notified and the lyots of the villages concerned are invited to 
attend. The Tahsildar with his establishment and the Gumams 
and heads of the villages attend, and the Collector or his 
assistant making the Jummabandy sends in advance his 
Sheristadar or other head Native official to examine the accounts 
as prepared in the taluq. After the examination of the accounts 
is completed, the settling officer inquires into the claims of the 
several ryots in regard to remissions, hears any other statements 
they may have to make in regard to their lands, and issues 
a document to each individual called the puttah, showing the 
particulars of his holding, the amount payable by him, and the 
instalments in which it has to be paid. The puttahs are not 
necessarily renewed every year, alterations which occur in the 
holdings being often simply entered on the back of the puttah. 
Cultivation made after the Jummabandy, but appertaining to 
the fasli then in question, appears under Land-revenue Miscel- 
laneous, and is treated as a separate item of revenue. Remis- 
sions gpranted after Jummabandy are similarly not shown in the 
accounts of the year, but the amounts involved are written off 
the accounts as irrecoverable with the sanction of Government 
in the following year. 

The standard rates of assessment are determined by the —Standard 
Revenue Settlement Department, as hereafter described. Briefly JJJg^gj^eat. 
speaking, the lands are first classified according to their soils, 
and the grain values of each soil are determined by actllal experi- 
ments taken over a large area and with the help of other 
extraneous information. From the grain value thus determined 
a deduction is made on account of unfavorable seasons and 
ctdtivation expenses, and the remainder, which represents the 
net produce, is halved. From this half a small deduction is 
again made on account of unprofitable areas, and the remainder 
is commuted into money at a fixed rate which represents the 
average value of the grain for a series of years sufficiently long to 
balance the ordinary fluctuations of seasons and other temporary 
causes. The money-rates thus obtained approximate as nearly 
as possible to half of the value of the net produce. 

In fixing the standard rates of assessment the irrigated landsare —Second 
presumed to yield but one crop, and when a second crop is raised ^^fon. 
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on them with the aid of Gh>yenunent water half the standard 
rate is charged in addition. In some cases however this charge 
has already been commuted at the old Peimash or by the Settle* 
ment Department into a fixed payment consolidated with the 
ordinary assessment, and this consolidated stun is then paid 
whether the second crop is raised or not. The object of the 
latter arrangement is to sare Gk)yemment the trouble of institni* 
ing a scmtiny into the extent of second crop cnltivation each 
year, and to save the ryots from interference on the part of 
petty revenue officials. To make the arrangement acceptable 
to the ryot, the composition rates are somewhat lower than 
those charged when the payment for second crop is left optional* 
The ryots do not make any payment if the second crop in 
question is raised without the aid of Gh>yemment water. For 
instance, a dry crop raised as second crop in land classed as 
irrigated is not liable to any charge. It happens but seldom 
that private irrigation is applied to wet lands. In the case 
of unirrigated lands the ryot is competent to raise any number 
of crops, for though the soil has been used more than once 
in the year Government water has not been supplied to it. The 
charge for second-crop cultivation is in fact a water-rate, though 
not so called ; it has really no reference to the more or less 
frequent use of the soil. Irrigation under private wells is not 
as a rule liable to any charge, but wells within the ayaout are 
considered to draw water from the tank and a charge is therefore 
made. It has already been mentioned that second-crop assessment 
is charged where necessary on irrigated Inam lands. 

Water-tax technically so called is charged whenever lands 
classed and assessed as unirrigated are irrigated by the aid of 
Government water. The rates vary with reference to the usage of 
the locality, to the character of the irrigation, to the time for 
which the irrigation is required, and to the nature of the crop 
raised; and run from 8 rupees to 1^ rupees per acre. In the 
delta taluqs of the Gh>davery and Kistna and in some of the 
taluqs of Kumool all the lands are assessed at dry rates, and the 
whole charge for water appears therefore under water-tax. 
Government water-tax imposed on Inam lands, or in Zemin- 
daries, does not come technically under this head, but under * 
Land-revenue Miscellaneous. 

Under the head of Waste Bemitted are technically included 
all deductions from the land^demand made on account of land 
left absolutely waste ; that is, in which no crop has been put 
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down. It is a remission of the fall assessment, is made only 
where cnltivation has been impossible on aoooont of the nsual 
supplies of GK)vemment water having been deficient or in flood, 
and is not given in the case of land classed as nnirrigated. 
Any neglect to cultivate on the part of the holders invalidates 
the claim to remission* 

Waste Remitted is in reality an ^ occasional ** remission, — OmmImmI 

roBUSMOss* 
inasmnch as it depends on the season. Being however osnally 

a large item it is treated technically as a separate head. The 
occasional Remissions technically so-caUed include all remis- 
sions dependent on the nature of the seasoo, other than that for 
absolute waste. They consist of the following items : — 1. shavi 
or withered crops ; 2. panyboodthy, or payamali, that is to say 
land flooded and injured by water ; 3. palanastham or loss of 
produce ; 4. thirvakammy or difference between wet and dry 
assessment; 5. (asalkammy or second crop not cultivated; 
6. remissions allowed on the introduction of new rates of 
assessment ; 7. miscellaneous remissions. Remissions under 
items 1 and 2 are as a rule granted on irrigated lands only 
when the crop is totally lost owing to either deficiency or 
excess of water, and provided only that such excess or deficiency 
has not been occasioned by any act or n^lect of the person 
to whom the land belongs. Remissions for partial loss of crop 
under item 3 are only granted in districts which have not been 
settled by the Settlement Department ; these also are confined 
to irrigated lands. In granting the remissions last named 
no attempt is made to estimate individual losses, but the 
remission is granted in the form of a certain percentage taken 
off from the assessment of the lands in which the crop is lost, 
the percentage being determined with reference to the extent 
of the average loss sustained in the adjacent tracts. Remissions 
are not granted on nnirrigated lands except in very exceptional 
years and under very exceptional circumstances and with tho 
previous sanction of the Board of Revenue. The remission 
under item 4 is granted when a dry crop is put down on land 
classed and assessed as irrigated, but which otherwise would 
have been left waste. In such cases the dry crop assessment 
alone is levied, and the difference between that and the assess- 
ment chargeable on irrigated land is remitted. The remission 
under item 5 is granted where the land is assessed for two 
crops, but it has not been possible to raise a second crop for 
want of water. This remission occurs chiefly in districts not 
yet visited by the Settlement Department, where the rates are 

17 
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high. In the districts which have been settled bj that Depart* 
ment the collection of the whole assessment is enforced as a 
rule when the principal crop is raised, whether the second or 
inferior crop is raised or not. But if the principal crop fkils or 
is not raised, and only an inferior crop is grown, then the 
second crop assessment is remitted. Benussions under item 6 
are altogether of an exceptional character. They are granted 
with the special sanction of Gk>yernment when any newly fixed 
rates of assessment are particalarly high, and when their 
gradual introdaction is considered desirable. The miscellaneous 
remissions consist of various sundry items, such as those granted 
on account of lands cultivated having been taken up for public 
works or for the Forest Department, on account of lands washed 
away by rivers, &c., &c. 

— JTlzed " fixed remissions " are remissions which are granted for 

TCiniMioBf . i^easons other than those relating to the season. They consist of 
the following items : — 1. Remission granted for labor involved 
in reclaiming lands. This is mostly granted for lands situated 
on a high level in consideration of the difficulty of bringing them 
under wet cultivation. 2. Bemission granted on the groimd 
that the standard rates in unsettled districts are too heavy. 
The old pymash assessments having in some districts been 
heavy certain reductions were made in the rates of assessment. 
The difference between the old and reduced rates appears as 
remission. 3. Bemission granted to privileged classes ; that is 
to say remissions allowed to certain classes of persons who by 
custom or caste are prevented from cultivating lands themselves. 
These are fast disappearing with the introduction of the new 
rates of settlement, which do not recognize any class privileges. 
4. Remission granted on account of irrigation by lift. This is 
granted for cultivation raised on high level wet lands by baling 
<vr other mechanical contrivances. 5. Bemission g^ranted under the 
tope rules. As an encouragement to the formation of topes or 
small woods, persons are allowed to plant trees under certain con- 
ditions free of assessment for 20 years. At the end of that period 
the land is assessed if retained in possession of the planter, but 
left unassessed if the tope is thrown open to the public. The 
assessment remitted during the 20 years is shown under remis- 
sions. As a rule, the land granted on these terms is one that has 
been waste for more than 10 years. If the trees are planted on 
land usually cultivated no remission is granted. 6. Bemission 
granted for maintaining irrigation works. This is called techni- 
cally '' Das11)undum/' and is an allowance made in the shape of 
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remiflsioii of revenue in oompensation for the oonstruction of 
tanks, wells, and channels, and for the repairs of such works. 

7. Bemission on grass lands. Ryots in Ooimbatore, and on a 
portion of the Nilgiris, are allowed to hold an extent equal to 
one-fourth of their holdings at one-fourth of the full assessment 
for purposes of pastura The difference between the full and 
quarter assessment is treated as remission so long as the land 
is allowed to lie fallow and actually used as pasture. When once 
cultivated it is charged with full assessment and this is main- 
tained whether the land is thenceforward cultivated or used for 
pasture again. No new lands are now granted under this tenure. 

8. Cowle remissions. Lands which have been long lying waste or 
which require outlay of capital or labor to bring them under 
cultivation, are allowed to be taken on easy terms for a number 
of years; they are either free of tax or subject to a favorable 
assessment, and the difference between the standard assessment 
and the assessment actually charged is shown imder remissions. 

9. Bemission granted on salt pans in South Canara. In this 
district salt pans are situated in lands forming parts of the 
private wurgs paying land assessment to CK)vemment. The 
land assessment payable on the pan-sites is remitted annually 
when they are used for salt manufacture, in accordance with the 
practice of the salt monopoly. 10. Bemission granted on forest 
lands taken up for cxdtivation in the Nilgiris and in Malabar. 
Forest lands taken up in the Nilgins and in Wynaad for coffee 
or other plantation are not dharged with assessment for five and 
three years respectively in consideration of the preliminary 
expenses necessaiy for the plantations, and as a remunerative 
crop is rarely obtained until after the lapse of those periods. 
For the periods mentioned the assessment of the lands is shown 
under remissions. 11. Miscellaneous. This consists of various 
small items, such as landlord's share on escheated lands sold, 
remission of assessment in fieivor of pagodas, dsc., &c. 

Bundiy DeductionSi otherwise called Beriz Deductions, are — Snndry 
in reality of two classes, though not so arranged technically. ^^^^^^« 
In the one case the principle is that the (Government abandons 
a certain amount of the land-demand in consideration of the 
ryot discharging certain liabilities hitherto discharged by 
Government. Such are payments of fees or salaries to village 
servants, and of stipends to Inamdars. In the other case 
certain sums which are due from the ryot, and which have 
been hitherto consolidatod with the land-demand, are now 
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■epaarated from it, and tbe ijot is diveoted to pay them ekewhare. 
An example of the latter is the road-oeas in the Eiiatna. The 
aubtraotion from the land-demand is a conrenient way of 
adjusting aeoounts, and is an old practice in this Prefiidency. 
Sometimes a deduction will represent a transaction under both 
of the heads just mentioned ; as for instance where a deduction 
on account of village service represents partly the sum hitherto 
contributed by the xyot, and partly the sum granted by the 
Gbyemment. The a^iounts deducted are properly speaking 
paid by the xyots direct to the persons or authorities to whom 
they are due. But sometimes practically the village officers 
collect the amounts^ 
—The dansad In speakinir of west-ooast tenures between Government and 



eotkgt. ^ landholders it was mentioned that in form the agreement was a 
ryotwari agreement. The details of the demand made, however, 
show the peculiarity of the situation. Thus the average assess- 
ment, in Malabar, is Rupees l-9-o for dry land, and Rupees 8-0^3 
for wet land, compared to an average for the whole Presidency 
of Rupees 1-1-0 for the former and Rupees 5-9-3 for the latter. 
The exoess in the case of dry land is due to the fact that all 
the more valuable permanent garden produce is classed in 
Malabar under this head. The assessments, therefore, are very 
low and tacitly allow the existence of middl^nen and of other 
iutereets besides those of Government. The wet cultivation 
exceeds that of any other district except Tanjore, and would, if 
assessed at the ordinary rates of other ryotwari districts, 
produce probably double the revenue. In Canara too ample 
provision is left for a landlord's share. The fiscal division of 
estates in Canara is noticeable. Bhurty means foil or paying the 
entire Tharao demand. Kumbhurty means paying lees than the 
full Tharao demand. The kumbhurty is again sub-divided 
into 1. Board Shifarish, or estates which owing to natural 
disadvantages never can be expected to pay the full demand, 
and are entered in the accounts as doubtful, but are practi- 
cally treated as with reduced demand; 2. Oyam Kammi^ 
estates in which the full assessment may be leviable in the 
future^ but it is not certain when; and 3. Waida, or estates 
which after a certain definite period will be able to pay the full 
demand, and will be required to do so. The settlement officer 
leaves Bhurty and Board Shifarish as he finds them, and 
settled in the lump ; he deals with the Kdyam Eoimmi at his 
discretion ; and in the case of waida there is usually an annual 
increment^ to be decided by the settlement officer, by wjiich 
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tiie estate is to be broaght ap to Bhnrty and Eambhnrtj. 
Practically the same village agency is employed on the West 
Coast as in other parts of the country. It should be mentioned 
that the low assessments of Malabar have proved a serions 
difficulty in levying cesses which are proportioned to the assess* 
ment. The important Local EHmd Cess is a case in point and 
yields a very poor revenue. In Zemindaries the Local Fund 
Act has specially provided for assessing the cess on the rents 
paid by ryots to SSemindars, and taking the amount from the 
Zemindar, and the application of this to Malabar would give a 
higher cess-revenue. But this has not hitherto been practicable 
or even legal. One of the principal dif&culties would be the 
decision as to who is in such case the person to be dealt with 
analogous to the Zemindar, land-ownership being on the West 
Coast in a very confused state. 

In some localities wet crops are still divided between the^The 
Oovemment and the ryot under the Amany system. The share vS^arAnuuiy. 
of Oovemment in the produce varies according to usage, but in 
the majority of cases it ia 50 per cent, of the gross produce 
minus fees paid to village servants. The crop is cut under the 
personal inspection of Oovemment officers, and the gross produce 
is divided by actual measurement. After division the Oovemment 
share, which is called the Bajabhogam or Melvaram, is sold and 
the proceeds are carried to the credit of Government. It will be 
understood that the settlement in these cases is still with the 
individual ryot, on the ryotwari system. The Amany method 
of settlement and collection represents the traditional method 
peculiar to the Hindus under their own rulers. Apart from the 
machinery of collection, it will be seen that it differs from the 
method, of the English Government in that it settles on the 
basis of dividing the gross instead of the net produce. Amany 
is still a fatvorite systdm between SSemindars and their tenants, 
and estates coming under the Court of Wards frequently bring 
this mode of settlement with them. The British Oovemment 
have not encouraged it. It would be impossible at the present 
day to keep in hand the large estaUishment that would be 
necessary. Moreover the ryots are said to dislike Amany, as 
the crops cannot be taken in until measured by the Government 
official, and have often to lie on the ground till damaged. There 
are at the present moment only eight Oovemment villages in the 
Presidency in which division of the produce takes place, namely, 
5 in Madura, 2 in Chingleput, and 1 in the Kistna. The totaL 
revenue of these is Rupees 6,000. 
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deoiiad vnder '^^ demand under Ooloogoo differs from that nnder ordinary 
ryotwari in this that the Gh>vemment dues vary to a certain 
extent with the cnrrent prices of grain. The grain is oommnted 
for a money-value, but not for an absolutely fixed value. The 
commutation rate is founded on the price of past years, but all 
increase of price of over 10 per cent, above the standard i» 
added to the demand, while all decrease of more than 5 per 
cent, under the standard is remitted to the ryot. If the ryota 
are dissatisfied with any year's settlement they can claim 
division of produce. There are therefore no remissions on 
account of the season. Ooloogoo holdings obtain now in only 
one small hamlet in Tanjore, the revenue of which is Rupees 3. 

Revenue due to Gfovemment by renters of estates is collected 
in the same way as that due by any ordinary ryot under the 
ryotwari system, with the difference that the lands in the 
villages rented are not sold for arrears unless they are the 
property of the renters. The renter's right is saleable, but it 
is seldom sold as generally the sale of their personal property 
is sufficient to secure the revenue. 
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Under the head of Land-Revenue Miscellaneous are included 
all charges pertaining to lands other than those held by ryots 
under the ryotwari system, or lands held by Government 
ryots under certaij^ peculiar circumstances. They consist of the 
following items : 1. Jodi on Sundry Inams. This is the 
quit-rent or favorable assessment charged on Inams smaller than 
a village at the time of the grant or by the Inam Commissioner. 

2. Charge for water on Zemindari and Inam lands. This is a 
charge made for supplying irrigation to Zemindari and Inam 
lands from Government works. The charge is made only when 
the irrigation supplied is such as the landholders are not 
already entitled to in virtue of grants or original settlement. 

3. Land cultivated but not included in the Jummabandy. This 
is the revenue brought to account after the annual settlement 
and issue of puttahs but belonging to the then current fksli. 

4. Assessed land cultivated without Dhurkhast or permission. 
Assessed lands taken up without application and sanction are 
inquired into at the annual settlement and disposed of according 
to their merits. But if in any case inquiries cannot be completed 
within the year or if puttahs are delayed for any other cause such 
lands are shown under this item. 5. Fees for service of Revenue 
processes. This is the amount collected, in addition to the assess- 
ment| from rovenae defaulters on whom processes are issued, to 
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nkeet the cost of the establishment entertained for the purpose. 
6. Beyenue from rented villages. This is mainly derived from 
persons to whom villages have been rented out in consequence of 
some difficulty in introducing a xyotwari settlement. 7. Grax- 
ing-tax or grass-rent. This revenue is derived by the sale of 
grazing farms in villages, principally in the districts of Nellore, 
Kistna and Madura. The total amount in the Presidency is 
about Bupees 1,41,000. 8. Bent of islands situated in rivers. 
Lands in islands in rivers do not come under ryotwari settlement . 
They are leased out and this is the amount of their rental. 

9. Tax on trees on unassessed lands. This consists of rent of 
palmyra trees, rent of fruit trees, and sale proceeds of trees. 
The trees are the scattered trees standing on lands not held 
under puttahs. Persons holding palmyra trees under such a 
tax can only use or sell the fruit and leaf, the right to draw and 
sell the toddy being the perquisite of the Abkarry contractor. 

10. Quit-rent and ground-rent in the town of Madras. The 
houses and lands in the town of Madras are subject to a quit- 
rent. There is nothing similar in the districts. 11. Cultivation 
of Poramboke lands. This is the revenue charged on imassessed 
or reserved lands when improperly cultivated. 12. Bent of 
garden and topes which have become the property of Qovem- 
ment. 13. Sale proceeds of imassessed waste lands sold by 
Cbvemment. 14. Bevenue from hiU villages. This revenue 
is derived by the cultivation of lands on the slopes of hiUs. The 
cultivation is not permanent and no puttahs are therefore 
issued. 15. Bevenue derived from coir the produce of Amendivi 
Islands attached to South Canara. In these islands cocoanut 
is nearly the oifly product, and no land assessment is collected. 
The islanders are compelled to sell all their coir to Government 
at a fixed rate, lower than the market-rate. The Government 
sell and realize a profit. The arrangement is similar to the salt 
monopoly. 16. Excess collections over the demand. This is 
overpayment erroneously made by the xyots and which is to 
be eventually refunded. 17. Quit-rent on bungalows and 
gardens. In some special cases lands are given on favorable 
assessment for buildings, instead of being treated as ordinary 
ryotwari lands. 18. Commission on private estates under the 
management of Court of Wards. A commission of 1^ per cent. 
is levied by Government on the revenue of the estates managed 
by the Court of Wards. 19. Water- tax on summer crops 
cultivated at the close of the preceding fasli, and not then 
brought to account. 20. Bevenue fines imposed on revenue 
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eervante. 21. Rerenue irom sequestered Inanui, or the assess- 
ment of Inam lands placed iinder attachment for various reasons, 
for instance the non-appearance of Inamdais for settlement. This 
item also includes the assNsment of Service Inams kept under 
attachment pending the revision of village establishments. The 
assessment credited to Land-revenue Miscellaneous temporarily 
though eventually transferred to Village Service Fund. 22. 
Cultivation of jimgle tracts newly cleared by burning in South 
Oanara. The oultivatioQ»is not permanent and therefore puttahs 
are not issued annually. 28. Beooveries of cost of survey estab- 
lishment lent to private estate under Court of Wards. 
24. Bussums or fees collected from Zemindaries, &o. These are 
payments made by certain Zemindars according to usage in 
addition to their peishcush. 25. Tax on house-sites and back- 
yards exceeding the limit allowed. 26. Chunam shell-rent, or 
rent derived by farming out the right of collecting sheUs for 
making chunam. 27. Charge for water on miscellaneous 
Jeroyati lands, otherwise Ayan lands, otherwise non-Inam lands. 
This is the charge made for water on lands . for which 
puttahs are not issued, but which are included under Miscella- 
neous Bevenue. 28. Chank-shell farms. This is the Uoense fee 
paid for fishing chanks. 29. Bevenue deposits forfeited. Depo- 
sits are forfeited for various causes. For instance, a purchaser 
in a revenue sale deposits a certain amount, but if he fails to 
complete the sale by paying the full sum within the prescribed 
time, he forfeits his deposit 80. Bevenue from Amany villages. 
81. Sundry items. These consist of various small items too 
numerous to mention* 
Bpedsl MMf A few special points remain for notice. On special products 
Mont ^ special assessment was formerly levied ; this is now abandoned, 

and the land alone is taxed and not its products. Tank beds 
may not be cultivated ; if a ryot improperly occupies, remissions 
are refused, or prohibitory assessment is imposed, to compel him 
to relinquish. For river-bed cultivation the same remark 
applies ; there are no special rules. When wet land becomes no 
longer irrigable from one cause or another, the Collector has 
authority to class it as dry. When land is found on measure- 
ment to be in excess of what it was assumed to be in the register, 
10 per cent, margin is allowed, but if it is over that the assess- 
ment is revised, and the amount exceeding the 10 per cent, is 
charged for. The same rule ia followed in granting remissions ; 
when a deficiency is found to exist as compared with the register, 
that is to say, remission is granted only on such portion of land 
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as 18 more than 10 per cent, below the registered amonnt. 
Lands under private tanks are charged at dry rates, and the 
(Government take the amount from the ryots ; the tank-holder 
obtains his water-rate from the ryots nnder his own private 
arrangements. No additional charge is made on account of 
irrigation nnder jnngle-streams and natural poolSi provided that 
Gbvemment has incurred no expense in their improvement, and 
|Mx>vided that the use of water does not interfere with the supply 
to any Government work. 

Almost all the land revenue is derived from the lands elsewhere Laad-reveaue 
described as assessed lands. The following items however, theliAd^ 

and some others are realized from the unassessed waste : — ^P whieh it 

11 derived. 
Tax or rent of scattered trees ; 2. Tax on firewood or timber 

removed for sale outside the villafje ; 8. Honey-rent ; 4. Chank- 

rent ; 5.. Chunam-rent ; 6. Fislurent ; 7. Wax-rent ; 8. Bent for 

medicinal roots; 9. Bent on lime quarries; 10. Quit-rent on 

land for houses in the town of Madras and the district of South 

Ganara. These all fall under the technical head of Land 

Bevenue Miscellaneous. 

Applications for mining are rare, and the question of assess- Assesimeiit 
ment on lands so applied for is treated specially in each case. ^ tS^|» 
The question of the right of landholders to gold obtained from minerals, 
the soil is under discussion, and possibly resort will be had to 
legislation. 

In many cases the so-called irrigable ayacut under a work of aeviiioa of 
irrigation is not really irrigable. In some cases on the other Ayseut. 
hand a larger extent of land is irrigated than is registered as 
irrigable. The Settlement Department in some districts and 
Ck>llector8 in others are now engaged in revising ayacuts with 
ceference to the actual capacity of the tanks and the extent 
cultivated within the last five years. Particular cases are seldom 
dealt with in the ordinary course of the land administration. 

The mode in which the sub-division of landed property is Sub-diviaion 
permitted has been already described, and it has been mentioned of »»••■•■*•**- 
that the transactions are not valid against Government until 
the assessment on the sab-divided portions has been adjusted 
by the Collector. The principle observed in all cases is that 
the original peishcush or assessment is not to be disturbed, but 
is to be taken as a total and rateably subdivided according to 
the new subdivisions. In zemindaries and Inam lands the 
new proportions are based on the present estimated value of the 
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lands, anA in ryotwari holdings they are based on the assessment 
already fixed on snch lands. 

The peishensh of large semindaries is generally paid into 
the Collector's treasury and that of small zemindaries and Inam 
Tillages into the talnq treasury. Other items of land-revenae 
are paid in the villages to the monigar. Payments are not 
collected, bnt faronght by the parties. The cnmam notes the 
payments in the accounts and the shroff examines the coin, after 
which a receipt is granted signed by the monigar and the 
cumam to the ryot i>aying the money. In the case of zemin> 
daries the payments are made according to the yarying instal- 
ments mentioned in the sannads, and in the case of all other 
revenue the following instalments are observed : — 
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Advances called tuccavi used to be made to Government ryots 
lor mere cultivation expenses, but the system was found open 
to abuse and has now been given up. No advances to ryots are 
made at present except under the Land Improvement Act. 

Under the Land Lnprovement Act, India No. XXVI of 1871^ 
advances on interest at 6^ per cant, per annum are made by 
Government to landlords and tenants desiring to make improve^ 
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menis in their lands. On application being made for an 
advance an inquiry is held as to the right of the parties to the 
land, and as to the character of the improTement. The proposed 
advance is made only in the event of the Collector being 
satisfied on these points. Collectors are competent to advance 
up to Rupees 500, the Board of Revenue up to 5,000, and the 
local (Government up to 10,000. Advances of larger sums require 
the sanction of the Government of India* Either the value of 
the land itself must exceed the amount of the advance by one- 
fourth or other security must be given collaterally. Except 
with the special sanction of Oovemment advances of 500 rupees 
and under must be repaid with interest within 7 years from 
the date fixed for the completion of the work and advances 
exceeding 500 rupees similarly within 12 years. If in any case 
the proposed period of repayment exceeds 20 years, the local 
Oovemment cannot sanction, and the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India has to be obtained. When advances made become 
payable, they are recoverable from the person to whom the 
advance was made, or from his security, as if they were arrears 
of land-revenue. But the interest of no person other than the 
person taking the advance is sold ; that is to say, if a landlord 
takes a loan, the tenant's right is not sold, and if a tenant takes 
a loan, the landlord's right is not sold. Works for which advances 
are made and the accounts kept on the works are to be open 
for inspection by Government officers at all times. In cases 
of advances exceeding Rupees 5,000, the parties are bound to 
keep accounts in a certain form required by the Collector. In 
the case of works for which advances are made in a lump, 
the works must be inspected within one month of the date 
on which their completion is directed in the certificate, and 
in the case of works for which advances are made by instalments, 
the inspection must be made before each instalment subsequent 
to the first is paid. If the persons who receive the advance 
fail to perform the conditions under which it was granted, 
the Collector has power to recover under the Act the whole 
advance or such portion as has been granted* It is in oontempla* 
tion to make revised rules simplifying the detailed procedure 
under the Act. 

When land is needed for a public purpose or for the pur- The aeqidii- 
poses of a company, it has been hitherto usual to take it by an Sj^LJ^J^* 
amicable arrangement with the owners, the procedure laid down pvpoMt. 
in the Land Acquisition Act being applied only in cases where 
the owners would not agree to reasonable termsi or where there 
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has been a doubt in regard to title. The GoYemment of India 
have recently directed that) with a view to Becuring an indefeasi- 
ble title, lands required for public purposes shall always be 
taken under the Act, though the amount of compensation may 
be determined by a private settlement. The procedure to be 
adopted under the law is briefly as foUows. A. declaration is first 
made under the signature of the Secretary to Government or 
other officer duly authorized that such and such land is 
required for public purposes; the Collector then gives notice 
to the public and to parties concerned, stating that the Ctovem- 
ment intends to take possession of the land and that claims to 
compensation must be made to him on a date. and at^ a place 
specified. On the date fixed the Collector inquires into the value 
of the land and determines the amount and tenders it to the person 
interested ; if the parties agree to the amount, the matter is at 
once settled, and the Collector takes possession of the land. If 
the offer is not accepted, and the^ Collector is unable to agree 
with the parties, or if there is any question regarding the title 
of the parties interested, the Collector refers the matter to the 
Civil Court which, with the aid of assessorsi determines the 
amount of the compensation payable. In determining the com- 
pensation, the market-value at the time of awarding compensa- 
tion, and the damage, if any, sustained by reason of severing 
such land from the owners of other lands are takoi into consider- 
ation, but not the urgency which has led to the acquisition, 
nor the disinclination of the party interested to part with the 
land acquired. An appeal is provided against the award made 
by the Court. Payment is made to the owner by the Collector 
according to the award, or if there has been an appeal according 
to the decision on such appeal possession of the land is then 
taken. If land is required only temporarily, the Government 
directs the Collector to procure the occupation and use of the 
land for such term as may be necessary not exceeding 8 years. 
On the expiration of the term, the land is restored to the owner 
with suoh compensation as may be necessary for any damage 
done and not provided for by the original agreement. If the 
land becomes permanently unfit for use, the Government takes 
die land as if it was permanently required for a public purpose 
or for a company. In case the Collector and the owner of the 
land differ as to the condition of the land at the expiration of 
the term, or to any matter connected with the agreement, the 
Odlector refers the matter for the orders of the Court. 
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When laad-revexme dne to OoTemment falls into arrears it OoereiTa 
is recovered nnder Madras Act II of 1864 together with interest 
at 6 per cent, and costs of process, by the Collector or his deputy, 
by the sale of the de&nlter's movable property including nncnt 
crops or immoveable property including buildings on land, or 
by execution against the person of the de&ulter. In the case of 
Zemindars holding under a flannad Mulkyat Istimrar, the 
personal property must, under the terms of the sannad, first 
be sold, and the land only in the event of the first measur? 
not proving sufficient. In the case of other defaulters, the 
Collector may at his discretion sell either the movable 
or immovable properly or both. If there is any doubt as to 
ownership, the Collector will naturally attach the land in 
preference. Before any property is attached for arrears, 
due notice is gpiven to the deflEtulter, and another notice is served 
previous to sale. Sometimes, though rarely, the arrear is realised 
by not selling the land, but by keeping it under Oovemment 
management and appropriating the proceeds. Persons other 
than the de&ulters who may be interested in the land can have 
the sale stopped by payment of the arrear. There is now no 
restriction as regards the distraint of implements of husbandry. 
The sale of land is at the discretion of the Collector and he is not 
bound to recognise any transfers, except such as have been 
registered in his office. The sale does not preveot the defaulter 
from collecting balances of rent due to him by under-tenants for 
periods anterior to the sale. Land may be purchased Benamee ; 
that is, the defaulter himself or any of his friends may purchase 
it when put up for sale. The former law forbade this. The 
land-revenue has the first claim on landed property against all 
other creditors, and the crops of an undertenant are not 
protected, except that the latter has subsequent redress. When 
a purchaser buys land at a revenue sale, he does so taking the 
land with all its encumbrances; these he must ascertain in 
advance from the Tahsildar or by local inquiry. Certificates of 
sale are issued to the purchaser, and the Board of Revenue 
receive a statement of sales ; the sanction of the Board to sales 
is not now required, except in the case of semindaries. There 
is provision for enforcing the certificate, and giving possession to 
the purchaser. In some cases Government buy the land for them- 
selves. When the arrears cannot be liquidated by the sale of the 
property of the defaulter, and there is reason to believe that he is 
wilfully withholding payment of the arrears, or has been guilty 
of fraudulent conduct in withholding payment, the de&nlter 
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ia liable to be aireeted and imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
two years if the arrear exceeds 500 rupees, not exceeding 
six montbs if it is at that amount or below, and not exceeding 
three months if it is 50 mpeee or below. Such imprisonment 
does not extingaiah the debt. When the reyenue is paid in 
kind the crop is not allowed to be remoyed until division has 
been made. The aboye procedure is applicable not only to 
arrears of land-reyenue, but to all adyances made by Goyemment, 
for cultiyation or other purposes connected with the reyenue, 
to all fees due to village servants employed in Revenue and 
Police duties, and to all cesses imposed upon the land. The 
extent to which coercive process is employed in the collec- 
tion of the land-revenue is, on the whole, not large. There 
has certainly been a vety large increase of late years in the 
number of legal processes issued for this object, but the fiict 
ia that formerly the law was not used while coercion took 
place neverthelesa. ' Moreover the provisions of the present law 
are so lenient that it suits the convenience of ryots to allow 
process to be issued though they intend ultimately to pay. 
The interest charged on arrears has been reduced by Act 11 of 
1864 from 12 per cent, to 6 per cent., and the ryot now gains 
rather than loses pecuniarily by waiting for a better market, or 
leaving his money out at interest, while the process is running. 
Taking the absolute results, and vrithout reference to the history 
of the working of the law, there are no grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion. In the recent B^sli 1282 recourse was had to coercive 
proceaa for recovering land-revenue arrears amounting to 
£250,000. The ryotwari demand of that year was 4| millions, 
so that the arrears were 5} per cent, on the revenue. Of the 
£250,000 all were made good before sale except £45,000 or 
I per cent, of the demand. It may be said then that 95 per 
oent. of the land-revenue is realised without trouble, and that 
4 per oent. more can be recovered with only the trouble of 
formally demanding it. 
SMovsry sf Zemindars, Shrotriemdars, Taghiredars, Inamdars, and persons 
privau rsatt. j^iymjjjg lands or land-revenue under Government, are authorized 
by Madras Act Vm 6t 1865 to recover their rents under a 
summary process, provided that the landlord and the tenant 
have exdianged Puttahs andMuohiUkas or written agreements in 
regard to the terms on which the land is to beheld, and provided 
the summary powers are sought to be exercised within one year 
from the time when the rent becomes due. The Government, 
that is to say, in these cases assists the landholder to recover from 
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his tenants. The landholders are allowed to exercise summary 
power even where no Puttahs and Muchilikas are executed if 
both parties have agreed to dispense with them. Landholders 
holding under ryotwary settlements, or in any other way subject 
to the payment of land-revenue direct to Oovemment, and all 
other registered holders of land in proprietary rights who have 
not yet been mentioned, are given the benefit of the Act 
if [they have taken an agreement in writing from their 
tenants, but not otherwise. If the rent remains impaid at 
the time when, according to any written agreement or the 
custom of the country, it ought to have been paid, the landholder 
is authorized to distrain, upon his own responsibility and with 
the aid of the Police if necessary, the crops and movable pro- 
perty of the tenants, after giving due notice ; but he is bound to 
send within ten days a written notice to the Collector or other 
officer duly empowered in that behalf, showing the details of 
the property distrained, to enable the OoUector to have the pro- 
perty appraised. Tenants are allowed to prefer an appeal to 
the Collector against wrongful distraint, but ^e appeal must 
be made within thirty days from the dateof the distraint. If the 
appeal is established, the Collector orders the property to be 
restored, but if no appeal is made, or, if having been made it 
is rejected, the Collector on the application of the distrainer 
authorizes the public officer duly appointed in that behalf to 
cause the sale of the movable property, which is accordingly 
sold by him after due notice. Where the tenant has a saleable 
interest in the land, this also is sold under the rules laid down 
for the sale of the movable property. When there is no property 
or it is insufficient, the landholder can apply to the Collector 
for a warrant authoriziag him to eject the tenant and to enter 
on the land ; a warrant is accordingly granted and entrusted 
to a police officer. If no appeal is made to the Collector 
within fifteen days after the warrant is served, or if an appeal has 
been made and it is decided against the defaulter, the police 
officer places the landholder in jKwsession of the land. The 
landholder is also competent to apply for a warrant for the 
personal arrest of the defaulter, which is granted if the 
Collector is satisfied that the defaulter is wilfully withholding 
payment or has been guilty of fraudulent conduct in order 
to evade payment ; but no defaulter can be imprisoned for a 
longer period than two years, whatever the amount of arrear 
may be. It is open to the landholder either to exercise the 
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BQjnmaiy powers above referred to, or to recover his rent in the 
ordinary €k>urt8 of law like any other debt. 

(d). — ESTABLISHMKNTS. 

VUlagt The basis of the system of Revenue administration is found in 

the village corporationB, which, as already stated, have existed 
from time inmiemorial, and in many respects still retain their 
vitality. In almost every Hindu village there are twelve 
Tillage servants, called the Barabuloti or '' twelve men," who 
perform all needful public offices. The following is the list. The 
first five only render service to Government, or are recognized as 
parts of the Bevenue administration :— 



Oflosn. 



1. Headman. 

2. Oumam, or Accountant. 

3. Shroff or Notagar. 

4. Nirganti. 

6. Toty or TaUary. 
6. Potter. ^" 



7. Smith* 

8. Jeweller. 

9. Oarpenter. 

10. Barber. 

11. Washerman. 

12. Astrologer. 



The headman, who goes by various names, such as monegar, 
potel, naidu, reddy, peddacapu, natamgar, Ac., is an important 
officer ; he represents the Government in the village, collects 
the revenue, and has also magisterial and judicial powers. As a 
Magistrate he punishes persons for petty assaults and affrays ; 
and as a Judge he tries suits for sums of money or other personal 
property up to Bupees 10 value, there being no appeal against 
his decisi<m. If parties consent, he can summon a punchayet ; 
who wiU then adjudicate on suits without limit as to value, 
and also without appeal. The headman is generally one of the 
largest landholders in the village, and as a rule exercises much 
influence over the inhabitants. Acting as a Judge he is styled 
Munsif . In some cases the custom of the place separates the 
Munsifship from the Monegarship, and sometimes more than one 
Monegar is appointed for a village. The duties of the headman 
are defined in Begulation XI of 1816, but its interpretation in 
reference to his police duties has caused doubts. The cumam 
is the village accountant and is a very important ministerial 
officer. The aocoimts kept by him wiU be described hereafter. 
The shroff is found only in certain villages ; his duty is to test 
themoney paid in by villagers to the headman on account of 
(Government. The nii^anti has charge of the irrigation of 
village lands where there is irrigation from tanks or channels. 
Some villages however have irrigation, but no nirganti, the work 
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being done by the village peon or by the cmltiyators themselYes. 
The village toty, otherwise taliary, vetty, or agrany, is Bimply 
a village peon acting under the orders of the headman. This 
ofELoe is generally held by the lower olass of the commnnity. 
The taliary is sometimes a separate official acting in the 
capacity of watchman. The remainder on the list are the 
artisans necessary to the internal conduct of a village commnnity. 
In the revisions of Governmental village establishments which 
will shortly be mentioned, considerable changes have been 
made even in the assignment of duties and names of the 
officials. 

When village offices are hereditary, as is the case in most Snooesiioa 
localities, heirs succeed in the usual course, under the terms cSaSi*^ 
of the native law of inheritance, which is modified only to the 
extent of precluding partition. In the case of offices other 
than those of headman, cumam, nirganti, vettian and toty, the 
villagers manage their own afEiEtirs, the parties filing suits if 
they please before the Collector under Regulation VI of 1831. 
In the case of the offices just mentioned the succession is regulated 
by the Ck>llector. With reference to the rights and fitness of the 
several claimants to office the native law of inheritance is attended 
to as far as is possible. Females and minors may in special 
ca«es succeed, appointing gumastahs or proxies with the sanction 
of the OoUector. Adoption is recognized or not recognized in 
the usual way under the law. If any person having an interest 
desires a more formal inquiry, he may file a suit under 
Regulation YI of 1831 before the Collector. This officer will 
then issue process to parties and witnesses and hold a 
quasi-judicial inquiry. Disobedience to the summons can be 
punished under Sections 172 to 174 of the Penal Code. Act 
Vni of 1859, the Civil Fhxsedure Act, does not apply to cases 
tried in this way, and there is no law for awarding costs. The 
Government of India have exempted these cases irom the Court 
Pees Act except in certain minor matters ; stamps are therefore 
unnecessaxy. Section 3 of Regulation VII of 1828 gives Collec- 
tors power to revise the proceedings of their subordinates under 
^TtiR Regulation, without limit of time ; but three months has been 
fixed departmentally as the period for appeal. When a case is 
heard by a divinonal officer, the parties may appeal to the Col- 
lector or to the Board direct, whichever they prefer. When the ^ 
Collector has made a decision on appeal, this does not bar a 
further appeal to the Board of Revenue, or from them to the 
Qovemment. There is no provision for enforcing orders passed 
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under this Begalation» nor for ousting adverse oconpants ; but 
in practice the orders of the Tahsildar are not disobeyed. The 
procedure throughout is somewhat informal, but the Beg^ula- 
tion proposes rather to be a measure of State administration than 
of ac^udioation of private daims. OoUectors are instructed to 
respect possession extending over more than three years against 
any ordinary claim on grounds of hereditaryship; though there is 
no objection to their putting on record a statement of opinion that 
in the event of the demise of the present occupant, the claimant 
will have a right to secure a revision of the office. Collectors 
have the power of dismiflsing village officers for misconduct. 
The same questions then arise as in the case of succession by 
demise. An heir may succeed if no way concerned in the 
offence ; or if this arrangement is not practicable a temporary 
appointment of a stranger may be made to last during the life- 
time of the person dismissed. The Civil courts are forbidden 
by law to take cognizance of any questions of a nature provided 
for by EegulationVI of 1831. Cumams in zemindaries are 
provided for separately by Begulation T^XIX of 1802, and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Civil courts ; they do not 
fall under Regulation YI of 1831 and the Collector does not 
regulate the succession to office. 

Smolumeatt The non*Oovemmental village servants are almost whoUy 
OAmif* paid by fees from the villagers direct. In some cases, however, 
where the Gh>vemment have in former days given Inam lands 
to such servants, these are continued. No new grants or 
allowances are made by Government to such servants. The 
Oevemmental village servants are paid in some cases by the 
enjoyment of Gh>vemment land rent free or on a trifling 
assessment called jodi, in some cases by having assigned to 
them the State dues payable by some third person occupying 
land, in some cases by contributions of grain or money made by 
the villagers themselves irrespective of the land-revenue, and in 
some cases by salaries direct from Gh>vemment. When land 
questions are involved in the emoluments of office, disputes are 
frequent, and are decided usually by suit before the Collector 
under Begulation YI of 1831. The most frequent cause of 
dispute is the question whether the village officer's case falls 
under the first or the second of the heads given above ; that is 
to say whether he is to be put in possession of the land assigned 
to the office, or whether he is merely to be given the right to 
receive the (Government assessment money from the hands of the 
occupant. This will depend very much on the terms of the 
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original grant, which was often made before the Fysal or 
original Betilemeiit of the British Government, and is thus 
inyolved in obscurity. The general question, as to whether 
the land itself or the assessment only constitutes properly the 
emoluments of a village servant, has been much discussed ; it 
has been dedded in practice to adjudicate ecu)h case on its 
merits and with regard to its past history as iax as this 
can be ascertained. Beg^ulation VI of 1831 renders it illega] to 
make any formal alienation of Inam emolimients ; until recently 
however the law was frequently evaded. The present cost of the 
village establishments in land and fees is about 47 lakhs of rupees. 

The system of payment by Inams from Oovemment or by Beriiioii of 
Merahs from villagers has for some years been regarded as ^SiJSi tM 
objectionable, and the tendency has been to substitute salaries 
from (Government in aU cases. Act lY of 1864, which may 
be applied on occasion to different districts, was passed to enable 
the Oovemment when they took over the entire charge of the 
village servants to recover from the villagers, in the form of a 
land-cess not exceeding one anna in the Bupee on their assess- 
ment, the amoimt of the fees which they originally contributed 
in private. The Inam rules, which may be applied from time to 
time, provide for raising the beneficial rate of assessment on 
lands hitherto Inam, while withdrawing some of the State claims 
on the lands and giving an absolute ownership in them to the 
present occupant. By a combination of these two measures the 
(Government have had it in their power to make a complete 
revision of the village establishments in the direction of 
substituting stipends for other forms of emolument. The 
opportunity has been taken to revise the establishments as weU 
as the emoluments, and to get rid of irregular claimants to the 
latter. Ths revision of village establishments is being carried 
out in a detached way in different localities ; it has hitherto 
followed the operations of the Revenue Settlement Department, 
but in future it is to be carried out part pasm with the settle- 
ment. The salaries in the revised establishments are paid from 
a fund called the Village Service Fund. To this are credited all 
the new quit-rents which come in from the enfranchised lands, 
formerly Inam and paying little or nothing ; the proceeds of 
the cess under Act lY of 1864, where imposed; and contribu- 
tions made by Government in lieu of lands and fees formerly 
diverted to this purpose but since resumed by (Government. 
The practical effect of the revision may be seen from the two 
following examples. A village servant is, we will suppose, in the 
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eigoyxnent of Oovemment land ; and his emolymant oonsista in 
his paying no asaessment on it or only a nominal jodi. Under 
the reyiaion he will reoeiye a Balary instead of thia emolument. 
Bgecial terms will be made with him as to the land. The 
terms will be that Gk)Yemment will make him proprietor of the 
land, which will thenceforward have no fturther connexion with 
the office, and be an alienable piece of property belonging to the 
individual ; while the Government will thenceforward tax the 
land with land-revenue, amounting however not to the foil 
amount, but only five-eighths of the amount. The special terma 
are granted in consideration of the long period during which these 
lands have been looked on by the people as quasi-private 
property. A village servant again, we wiU suppose, derives his 
emoluments from the payment to him by a third person of the 
assessment properly payable to Gk>vemment ; that is to say, the 
village servant is paid by what is called Tirvei-manyam and 
not by what is called Nila«manyam. In thiscase, if enfranchise- 
ment is applied, the occupying lyot or third person continues to 
pay to the village servant in whose name the Inam haa been 
enfranchised the fiill assessment, and the Inamdar pays to 
(Government five-eighths assessment, keeping three-eighths; 
the ryot neither loses nor gains. Owing to illegal alienation, 
and to irregular applications of the Hindu law of partition of 
property on demise, many superfluous claimants to village service 
emoluments have arisen. In some localities a number of persons 
divide the emoluments in this way, one of the number only being 
the actual working officer. When such persons can show a long 
prescriptive ei^oyment of their emoluments, however erroneously 
acquired in the first instance, they are allowed to enfranchise on 
five-eighths assessment. The rules indeed have been very 
liberally interpreted, and in many cases even a single year's 
possession has been respected and the possessor allowed to 
enfranchise. The fees from villagers are, as haa already been 
said, no longer paid in these cases ; the Government make good 
the fees to the officers in the salaries which they give them, and 
take from the villagers a one-anna cess to recoup themselves. In 
revising village establishments small villages are clubbed together 
in order to reduce the establishments where necessary with refer- 
ence to the assets available for payment, but care is taken 
that the clubbing is not carried too far, so as to cause iaconveni- 
ence to the communities concerned. A resident munsif is 
provided for each village, and the wishes of the villagers 
are as far as possible consulted in carrying out the clubbing. 
In the revision, the number of servants is generally reduced, 
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but their remuneration is, as a rule, improyed. When revision 
has fully taken place it is evident that there will remain of the 
numerous land disputes now occurring under Regulation VI of 
1831 only a few in connexion with the artizan non-Ooven3jnent 
village offices. Offices will however still remain hereditary 
where they are so at present, and cases of succession will 
still be triable under the Begulation. The districts in which 
the revision has been already carried out, or in which it is 
now being introduced, are the Gbdavery, Kumool, Tinnevelly, 
Salem, Chingleput, and Trichinopoly. Bevision will shortly 
be carried out in Nellore and the Kistna. In Tanjore the 
village establishments were to a certain extent revised in 
1867, but the Village Oess Act, No. IV of 1864, was not brought 
into force, the existing assets of the district being sufficient. 
In the remaining districts the old system still continues. The 
rates of salary allowed in the revision are variable, but the 
following for Eumool, the Godavery, and Trichinopoly, may 
be taken as specimens :— 
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There are in all 27,181 Tillages excluding those in perma- 
nenUy-settled estates, and these are distributed into 157 talaqs, 
each of which is controlled by a Tahsildar. The following 
statement shows the average area, number of villages, population, 
and land-revenue of the taluqs in each district according to a 
recent computation : — 
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Excluding the three exceptional talnqs of Madras, the Nilgiris, 
and Cochin, each taluq has thus on the average 176 villages, a 
population of 166,772, a land-revenue of Rupees 2,78,482, and 
an extent of 694 square miles. 

Taluqs are divided into five grades according to their Talnq • 
importance. The Tahsildar's establishment consists of a ^^^^n* 
Sheristadar, Clerks, Revenue Inspectors, and Servants. The 
Sheristadar is in immediate charge of the Taluq Treasury ; as 
also of accounts, abstracts, registers, and periodical returns. 
The Clerks, of whom there are eight or nine, prepare the 
accounts, bills, abstracts, cultivation statements, season and 
other returns, village abstracts of demand, collection, and 
balance, settlement accounts, registers, &c., attend to corre- 
spondence, aid in Magisterial work, and have charge of the office 
records which under the ryotwary system are voluminous. 
The Bevenne Inspectors, of whom there are three or four, are in 
charge of portions of taluqs and itinerate constantly from 
village to village seeing that the work of the village officers is 
properly performed, and conducting such local inquiries as may 
be considered necessary by the Tahsildar. Every Tahsildar is 
also a Sub-Magistvate. In this capacity, and also to a limited 
extent in his Revenue work, he is assisted by officers styled 
*' Deputy .Tahsildar and Sub-Magistrate," who are established in 
important towns and outlying portions of taluqs. Some of these 
officers are also placed in charge of large estates which do not 
fall within the jurisdiction of any Tahsildar. Each has a small 
establishment. The actual cost of all these establishments 
according to a recent computation was Rupees 14,64,782. 

The 157 taluqs are distributed amongst twenty-one districts, Biitxiotf. 
two of which, namely Madras and the Nilgins, being of an 
exceptional character, contain only one taluq each. The extent 
and revenue of each is shown in the following statement : — 
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Each district contains on the average, excluding Madras and tbe 
Nilgiris, 7,285 square miles andl, 6:^,306 inhabitants, and has a 
revenue of Rupees 37,56,828. The revenue from all sources, 
instead of from land-revenue alone, is shown in this statement, 
because the establishments are required to administer all. 

The districts were controlled on the 81st March 1876 by 
twenty Collectors and a Commissioner,* sixteen Sub-Collectors 
(called in two casesf Principal Assistants), eighteen Head 
Assistant CoUectors (called in two cases Senior Assistants), 
three Special Assistants, eight Passed Assistants, and eight 
Unpassed Assistants (all of whom, with the exception of two 
Special Assistants, belong to the Covenanted Civil Service), 
assisted by fifty-four TTncovenanted Deputy Collectors. The 
number of Deputy Collectors is stated below, dividing them 
according to their class and according to their duties :— 
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There are nineteen District Treaanriee ; and the average revenue 
being Rupees 87,56,828 as already shown, and the average 
disbursements considerable, a Deputy Collector is required for 
each. A Deputy Collector is in charge of the Salt Department in 
each of the twelve Maritime Districts. The Deputy Collectors on 
(General Duties assist the Collectors and their Assistants in 
Bevenue admimstration and Magisterial work except the Deputy 
Collector of Madras who is not a Magistrate. When an Assistant 
Collector has passed a certain examination in law and languages he 
is said to be a Passed Assistant, and may be placed in charge of 
one or two taluqs. IJntfl he passes he ia attached to some superior 
ofiicer to learn his work. The Special Assistants, of whom one 
is a Covenanted Civilian and the other an Officer of the Staff 
Corps, assist the Agents to the Oovemor in Yisagapatam and 
Ganjam. The Head Assistant Collectors hold independent 
charge of two or three taluqs, but are subject to the complete 
control of their Collectors. The Sub-Collectors who are also 
Magistrates have larger charges, and are more independent. 
Their establishment consists of a Sheristadar or Manager, 
and Clerks and servants. The Collectors, who are also Magis- 
trates, have each a territorial charge immediately under them, 
and exercise a general control over their Sub-Collectors, 
Assistants, and Deputy Collectors. They superintend and control 
all persons engaged in the adminiatration of the revenue ; they 
are responsible for the Treasury to which the taluq collections 
are sent, and which keeps and dispenses a large stock of stamps ; 
they see that the revenues are punctually realized, and that 
when arrears accrue, the proper processes are resorted to for 
recovering them ; they manage estates of Minors under Begu« 
lation Y of 1804; they determine boundary disputes under 
Regulation XII of 1816 ; they tiy cases of malversation under 
Regulation IX of 1822, and claims to village offices under 
Regulation YI of 1831 ; they decide rent cases between land- 
lords and their tenants under Madras Act YIII of 1865 ; they 
take a chief part in the administration of Municipalities under 
Madras Act III of 1871, and of Local Funds raised for roads 
and communications, primary education, hospitals, and sanita- 
tion under Madras Act lY of 1871 ; as Agents to the Board 
of Revenue under Regulation YII of 1817 they are responsible 
for the due appropriation of endowments ; in Maritime Districts 
they manage the salt monopoly and control the Sea Customs ; 
finally, they are expected to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of Native feeling in their duttricts in regard to the policy 
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and meaaiunes of Gbvemment, and to be tbe adyisers of Oovem- 
ment witk respeot to jMlice, public works, education, sanitation, 
and tbe miscellaneous matters wbicb conduce to tbe welfsro of 
tbeir districts. A Collector's establisbment consists of (1) a 
Sberistadar managing tbe Native Correspondence Department ; 
(2) tbe Englisb Correspondence and General Account Depart- 
ment ; (3) tbe Treasury and Stamp Department ; (4) tbe 
Press Department ; (5) Miscellaneous Office Servants. Tbe 
Deputy Collector in cbarge of tbe Treasury supervises tbe 
second, tbird, and fourtb departments, and a Head Clerk is in 
inunediate cbarge of tbe second department. One-fiftb of tbe 
costs of all tbe establisbments wbicb bave been described is con- 
sidered cbargeable to Law and Justice on account of tbe Magis- 
terial work performed by tbem, and tbe rest to Land Bevenue. 
Collectors of districts are competent on their own autbority to 
suspend from office or dismiss any servant of inferior grade to 
tbat of Deputy Tabsildar, Tabsildar, Sub-division Sberistadar, 
or Head Sberistadar. Tbe nomination to tbe offices just specified 
vests in tbe Collector. Tbe Board's sanction bowever is 
required for tbe appointment of Head Sberistadar and Sub- 
division Sberistadar, and tbat of Oovemmentfor tbe appointment 
of Tabsildar and Deputy Tabsildar. In tbe case of Tabsildars, 
transfers involving a reduction of salary or suspension can only 
be made under tbe orders of tbe Board ; in tbe case of Deputy 
Tabsildars, reference to tbe Board is not necessary. Tabsildars 
and Deputy Tabsildars can be dismissed only under tbe orders of 
Government Collectors may dismiss Taluq Sberistadars on tbeir 
own autbority, reporting tbat tbey bave done so to Government in 
order tbat tbe sanction given to tbeir employment as Magistrates 
may be revoked. Collectors may suspend Tabsildars for grave 
offences, but a report must tben be made to tbe Board witbin 
twenty-four bours. Collectors are competent to inflict fines upon 
any of tbeir subordinates, but tbe amount cannot exceed Rupees 
10 witbout tbe previous sanction of tbe Board. An appendix 
statement at tbe end of tbis volume sbows in detail tbe cbarges 
of difiPerent divisional officers tbrougbout tbe Presidency witb 
tbeir bead*qnarters, &c. 

Board of Tbe wbole of tbe macbinery just described is controlled by a 

Sovanua. Board of Revenue, consisting of three Members, a Secretary, a 
Sub- Secretary, a Sberistadar, two Assistants, a Manager, Clerks 
and servants. Tbe first duty of tbe Board is to secure tbe punc- 
tual collection of tbe revenues; to manipulate and record all 
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statiHtics with regard to population, agrionltnre, ezporte and 
imports, health and the condition and advancement of the conntry ;. 
to manage the expenditure of Local and Special Fonds ; to take 
charge of the estates of Minors as a Conrt of Wards ; to secure 
the proper application of endowments; and to decide the frequent 
appeals which result from a system in which the Ooyemment is 
concerned directly with peasant proprietors. To compare the 
Board of Revenue with departments of Government in England, 
it may be said that it performs the duties undertaken there by 
the Board of Customs, the Board of Inland Bevenue, and tb» 
Commissioner of Woods, Forests and Land Bevenue, as well aa 
much of the work that devolves upon the Treasury. In communis 
cation vrith the Survey and Settlement Departments, which are 
subordinate to it, it carries on work similar to that of the Copy* 
hold Enclosure and Tithe Commission in England. It takes the 
place in many respects of the Board of Trade, the Commission of 
Fisheries, the B^gistrar-Oeneral and Record Office so &r as 
regards the census and life statistics, and the Warden of the 
Standards in stamping weights and measxures. Under Regulation 
YII of 1817 it acts the part of the English Charity Commis- 
sioners In auditing charges connected with the administration 
of the revenue and the smaller local funds it does the duty of the 
London Audit Office. In four-fifths of the Presidency where the 
land is held direct from Government by peasant proprietors it 
does the work which is done on a smaller scale by the Duchy of 
Cornwall Office for the estates of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales in the County of ComwaU. In its capacity as Court of 
Wards under Regulation Y of 1804 and as a guardian of endow- 
ments under Regulation YII of 1828 it does work which in 
England devolves upon the Court of Chancery. 

{e) — ^AccouNTS. 

The old system of accounts in Government villages wasTillsfe 
extremely complicated and cumbrous, and a thorough revision was ^•••^^^'^ 
made in 1855 by Jeyaram Chetiy then Head Sheristadar to the 
Board of Revenue under the orders of Government. A com- 
plete uniform system of accounts was then prescribed, but since 
that date there have been various changes in the Revenue 
administration, such as the introduction of the survey and 
settlement in several districts, the settlement of Inam lands, the 
abolition of moturpha or profession-tax, the discontinuance of the 
Ooloogoo renting system in Tanjore and Tinnevelly, the aboUtion 
of garden rates, the creation of Local Fund Circles, and the like. 
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these seem to call for a further revision of the accounts, and the 
matter is now under consideration. The village accounts at 
present kept are divided into permanent^ daily and monihlj, 
annual and quinquennial. The most important of the permanent 
accounts is the register of fields showing their size, description, 
assessment, and other particulars, as decided by traditional records 
or by the new Survey and Settlement Departments in districts in 
which they have worked. This is in hct the topographical map of 
the village reduced to the form of a statement. The other perma- 
nent aooounts are abstracts of the field register and reg^ters 
intended to show in one view the revenue and other particulars of 
the village for a series of years. The daily and monthly accounts 
show the progress of cultivation, and the progress made in collect- 
ing the state dues . They also include a rain register and a 
register of births and deaths in the village. The object of the 
annual accounts is to adjust the yearly demands between 
the State and the ryot. Owing to the nature of the ryotwari 
system the demand necessarily varies each year. The kumam 
has to note down all the lands newly occupied by the 
ryot, and those given up, to record the extent actually 
cultivated and that left waste, to notice the claims of the 
ryots to remissions for lota of crops or waste from causes 
beyond his control, and to register the extent of second crop 
raised on single crop lands, and of Government water 
used for lands classed as unirrigated in the accounts. All 
this information is exhibited in the annual accounts which 
are checked by the taJuq officials, chiefly by an officer called 
a Revenue Inspector, and vrith reference to these accounts 
and such other inquiry as is held by the Collector or his 
assistant at the annual Jammahbundy or settlement, the 
revenue demand payable by each ryot is determined. The quin- 
quennial accounts are purely statistical. They show the rent- 
roll, the population, the number of ploughs and live-stock, and 
the number of irrigation works in repair in the village. AU 
these accounts which are twenty-four in number with twelve 
enclosures are prepared on paper and are written in the verna- 
cular of the district, the figures however being in English. 
Some of the registers are kept in the village, and others are 
sent to the taluq periodically for deposit. 

fgtkiwa ^® accounts kept at the taluqs or head-quarter stations of 

AoMuati. Tahsildars are prepared for the most part on the same principle 

as the village accounts substituting items of whole villages for 

those of individual holdings. The only accounts of importance 
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in regard to which individual pariicnlars are kept at the taluq 
head-quarters are the statements showing arsears outstanding 
against each ryot at the time of the yearly settlement, these being 
prepared with a view to decide whether the arrears should be 
recovered in the ordinary course, or remitted and written off as 
irrecoverable for any special reason. Accounts are kept relating 
to stamps and progress of revenue work which do not appear in 
the village set of forms. The taluq accounts were last revised 
in 1858 when a manual was prepared. A further revision is in 
contemplation for the reasons given with regard to village 
accounts. 

Collectors furmsh accounts to the Acoountant-General and Hnnir 

Aooomti* 
Board of Bevenue according to forms which have been prescribed 

from time to time. There is no manual. The accounts sent to 
the Acoountant-General are almost all monthly and relate to 
actual receipts and disbursements in the district. Those sent 
to the Board are monthly, annual, and quinquennial. Monthly 
the Collector sends to the Board a statement showing the area 
cultivated, the demand, collection, and balance statement of all 
sources of revenue and a report on season and prices. Annually 
he furnishes a report on the settlement of the year called the Jam- 
mahbundy report accompanied with detailed statements showing 
the area occupied, the area actually cultivated and irrigated, the 
gross demand payable, the remissions granted with particulars, 
the amoimt and particulars of miscellaneous revenue, the actual 
collections, the extent of coercive processes used, and the arrears 
and the amount of arrears requiring to be written off the 
accounts. He also furnishes the Board annually with separate 
statements showing the several crops raised and the extent 
under each crop, the revenue raised under each important work 
of irrigation, and the works of irrigation requiring repairs ; 
quinquennially statistical information is given in regard to the 
number of ryots and agricultural stocks, rent-roll, population, 
sources of irrigation, and the extent of the cultivable lands 
available for cultivation. There are various other statements 
sent by Gdlleotors to the Board but they are not of sufficient 
importance to require mention. Collection of statistical informa- 
tion on a still more comprehensive scale is under contemplation* 
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Before the year 1853 no r^^lar Revenue Survey had been 
attempted in the Madras Presidenoy, and the only maps were 
those prepared by the Military Institution between the years 1805 
and 1820. As regards field measurements, the Land Revenue 
demand was either based on Cumams' unchecked statements, 
or on measurements made in haste and with imperfect machi- 
nery. In the year 1853 an experimental survey of villages in 
the South Arcot District was instituted. During the two 
succeeding years the subject of a general survey of the Presi- 
dency was fully discussed, and in December 1856 the Court of 
Directors sanctioned a definite scheme. In 1858 a Superin- 
tendent of Revenue Survey was appointed, an establishment 
sanctioned, and work commenced. The original scheme has 
since been considerably extended, and the settlement and demar- 
cation of boundaries, as well as the topogpraphical survey of all 
eamindary and hill tracts, are now part of the duties of the 
department. 

The survey as now organised is conducted on the accurate 
English method, and is, as far as is known, the only Indian 
revenue survey, except those in progress in certain districts of 
the North- West Provinces, which is based on rigorous principles 
in every detail. It combines the operations of a revenue or 
cadastral survey with those of a perfect topographical survey on 
a trigonometrical basis* The revenue survey proper, with few 
exceptions, is confined to villages in which land-tax is paid to 
Gbvemment on the ryotwary system. Villages other than these 
ranges of hills, and tracts of waste land or forest of inferior value 
are excluded from the minute detailed field survey, and are 
topographically surveyed on a scale of 4 inches to the mile for 
detached Zamindaries and Agraharams, 2 inches and 1 inch to 
the mile for large zamindaries and excluded tracts, and ^ inch to 
the mile in the case of the NeUumullei Hills. The operations in 
Gk)vemment lands are as follows. The village boundaries are 
first settled, every turn of the line being permanently marked 
with stone ; then disputes are disposed of, irregular boundaries 
are adjusted, very small villages are amalgamated, and very large 
villages are sub-divided. After these preliminaries, then the field 
is pointed out by the cumam and is demarcated in accordance 
with his puttah accounts and revenue records. The field 
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bonndaries are permanently marked with stone and every holding 
is registered. The law regarding boundary marks is oontained 
in Act XXVin of 1860. Main circuits of from 50 to 100 
square miles are carried out by the theodolite, the angular 
work being checked by observations for asimuth at about 
every 50 stations. Village boundaries are also surveyed by 
theodolite, and check lines within the village forming minor 
circuits of firom 100 to 200 acres are run. While the boundary 
work is being set up by traverse and plotted, the fields are 
measured by chain in triangles, so that when the measurement 
books are received in office, the map is ready to receive the fields. 
After correction of any errors that may be found to exist, idie 
area of each field is taken by computing scale, and the sum of the 
area so obtained is compared with the traverse area. In 
zamindary and hill tracts, the details are put in by Plane Table. 
The village map is then sent out for insertion of topographical 
details. It shows eventually, the limits and area of every field, 
with a record of the nature of tenure, cultivation, present 
assessment, name of ryot and source of water-supply if irrigated. 
The village maps are compiled into taluq maps, on a scale of 
1 inch to a mile, and these form the materials for district 
maps. The district and taluq maps are compiled in the 
Central Survey Office at Madras. At the request of the Sur- 
veyor-General of India, the results of the Madras Survey are 
being recast in such a form as to be available for the revision of 
the Atlas of India. Village maps are reproduced by lithography 
for the use of the Settlement Department. Taluq and Disbict 
maps are also lithographed ; photo-Hthography has been in use 
in the survey office since 1873. The following scales for the 
preparation of maps are in use : — ^Village maps, 5 chains to 1 
inch, or I mile to 16 inches. Taluq maps, 1 mile to 1 inch, and 
District maps, 2 miles to 1 inch. 

The Presidency contains approximately 125,886 square miles, Progrssi to 
and up to the close of the official year 1875-76 the following 
total progress had been made. The average size of a field is 
about 2 acres. The average error in the village maps, shown 
by the test of comparing the work with that of the great trigono- 
metrical survey is 7*61 per mile. The measuring work of the 
survey is followed by the equally important operation of classing 
the fields with reference to the productiveness of their soils. 
This is the work of the Revenue Settlement Department next 
to be described. 
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Revenue Survey, 



Villages mapped on 16-inch scale 
Do. do. in progress 



••• 



Bqnare Miles. 
40,407 
3,655 



Topograjphieal Survey. 

Zamindary and hiUj tracts mapped on 

4, 2, and 1 inch scale 

Zamindary and hilly tracts in progress... 
Topographically smreyed by a party 



from Bengal 
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Bemaining to be CBevenne 
surveyed ... 1 Topographical 
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Village maps published 

Talnq maps published 

District maps published 



44,062 
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1,480 

8,000 



Total surveyed ... 65,935 
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44,398 
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13,420 
75 
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REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 
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The principle adopted in this Presidency in the settlement 
of holdings other than those already permanently settled 
under the Regulation of 1802 is to fix a money-assessment 
founded upon due consideration of all the circumstances 
of the district, and to declare this assessment liable to 
revision alter 30 years. A period is named as the Government 
reserve the right to derive benefit in the future from a 
share of the increased value conferred on the land by 
improved administration, the construction of public -works, 
especially works of irrigation and railways, and the improved 
price of agricultural produce. The settlement is effected from 
time to time in different parts of the country. A revision of 
the land assessment of the Madras Presidency was undertaken in 
1858 by Mr. NewiU, who was then appointed Director of 
Revenue Settlement. This revision commenced in the South 
Arcot and Oodavery Districts, and was shortly afterwards 
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extended to the Kistxia District In South Arcot onlj the 
Chedambanun taluq and part of the Gnddalore talnq were 
completed in 1861, bat the whole of the Godayery and Kistna 
Districts were settled in 1866-78, the settlement of the 
Trichinopoly, Salem, and Nellore Districts was made in 1865, 
1873, and 1874, and Knmool proper, ezclnding two taluqs lately 
transferred from Cnddapah, was settled in 1872. Operations 
were fnrther extended to the Tinnevelly, Chingleput, Cuddapah, 
Goimbatore, and Gkinjam Districts, and these are now &r 
advanced towards completion. The Settlement Department 
at first consisted of three parties under Deputy Directors, 
who were required to demarcate the village and field boundaries 
in advance of the Survey, and to ascertain the value of 
the lands as a preliminary to revising the assessment. 
The former was a tedious process, involving much arbi- 
tration and the investigation of many disputes* A patch of 
waste land in the plains, or a few acres of barren hill side, were 
disputed by rival villagers with a tenacity fostered by years of 
factious contention ; and though the possession, when gained, 
could often be of no possible use, the claim of either party had to 
be carefully considered, and the work in that spot delayed until 
the matter was finally settled. The requirements of the Survey, 
too, were not sufficiently known, and the marks erected, in many 
cases, were temporary and destructible, and had frequently to be 
renewed by others of a more permanent nature. This unsatis- 
factory work continued to occupy much time and attention until 
the Gbdavery, Kistna, Kuniool, Nellore, Salem, Trichinopoly, 
and Tinnevelly Districts were demarcated and surveyed, when 
the demarcation of boundaries was made over to the Survey 
Department. This was in 1864. When freed from demarca- 
tion the Settlement Establishment was able to turn full 
attention to its legitimate work of revising the land assess- 
ment. To do this it was necessary to obtain a general view 
of the characteristics of each district about to be settled ; to 
ascertain parlaculars of the climate, rainfall, and physical 
features of such tracts or divisions as might differ from each 
other distinctly ; to search the Collector's records for information 
relative to the past history of the districts, their years of plenty 
or famine, their lands, tenures, mode of taxation, and the cause of 
their gradual progress ; to study the relative values of such sources 
of irrigation as they might possess ; to determine how different 
tracts were affected by roads, canals, market towns, hill ranges or 
seaboard i and to acquire a general idea of the prevailing soils in 

21 
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each tract, and the relatiye valae of Buch black or red loam, Band, 
or clay as might be found to exist. Eaoh talnq was next visited, 
and the Bevenne officers and leading ryots assembled, and their 
opinion asked regarding the relative values of villages under 
such and such irrigation, or in such and such a position ; informa- 
tion was also recorded as tu the payment of labor, the method 
of cultivation pursued, the crops grown, the mode of disposal of 
surplus grain, and the markets mostly frequented. The villages 
were next formed into groups, with reference to their several 
advantages of irrigation, climate, soil, situation, Ac., and a series 
of experiments was made to ascertain the yield of the staple 
grains. When this was determined a table was framed showing 
the yield of each class of soil, and this yield was converted into 
money by an average struck on twenty years' market prices, with, 
some abatement for traders' profits and for the distance that the 
grain usually had to be carried. From the value of the gross 
produce thus determined, the cost of cultivation was deducted, 
and the remainder or net value of the produce was then divided, 
and one-half taken as the Government demand on the land* The 
work so £ai was done by the officer at the head of each party, 
but in the mean time his native establishment had been employed 
in going over the villages and classifying the lands according to 
soil and circumstance. This operation was carefully watched 
and checked by the head of the party who eventually prepared a 
scheme for the settlement of the whole, or part of a district, and 
submitted it for the sanction of G-ovemment. In the manner 
just described 17 schemes, or estimates of financial results, have 
been submitted up to date, and on sanction accorded by Gt>vem- 
ment the settlement has been introduced in the whole or part of 
nine of the twenty-two districts of the Presidency. This 
settlement is not only an acreage charge on the lands in each 
ryot's holding, but it fixes the charge on each acre of Waste 
likely to be cultivated hereafter, and as an average district contains 
100,000 ryots and some 10 lacs of fields the work of introducing 
the settlement by issuing puttahs, hearing appeals, and affording 
relief where needed is one of the most important parts of the 
process. In the districts first settled it was thought sufficient to 
accept existing entries in the Government account, and to issue 
the puttahs in the names in which they then stood, but latterly 
more has been done, and the opportunity of making the settle- 
ment has been taken advantage of to divide the common lands, 
to allot necessary grazing grounds, to transfer lands improperly 
assessed as wet to dry, or vioe veradf and to change many thou* 
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sands of pntiahs from the names of deceased Tjots or vendors to 
those of the actual occupants of the land exhibited in these 
pnttabs. When this has been done, a register showing the 
number, area, assessment, soil, irrigation, and name of the 
pntfcahdar of each field has been prepared for every village, and 
80 copies of each register have been printed and distribnted, 
one>third for sale to the ryots, one-third for official use, and 
one-third for reserve in store. The cost of settlement has been 
from the commencement to date Bupees 23| lakhs, or abont 
5 lakhs for each finished district, or Rupees 1,375 per village, or 
4 Annas per acre* The work is necessarily slow ; the average 
district of 1,500 villages and 100,000 puttbhdars has occupied nine 
years to settle, but the work has been complete, and the figures 
furnished in the registers admit of revision, should such be 
necessary, on the expiration of the term of this 30 years' settle- 
ment without again going through the processes on which these 
figures are based. On the whole there is an increase in the 
revenue derived from increased rates, and the taking up of the 
waste. The additional revenue drawn from the finished districts 
is now 5^ lakhs of Bupees above the assessment of the year 
preceding that in which they were settled ; this is equivalent to 
a present return of 24 per cent, on the outlay, and this return 
is likely to increase as more waste land is brought under 
cultivation. 



INAM COMMISSION. 



The origin of Inam tenure can be traced to a very remote Origin of 
antiquity in Southern India. The gift of land is enjoined by 
the ffindu Shastras as the most meritorious of charities, and every 
Hindu Sovereign was therefore ambitious of distinguishing his 
reign by the extent and value of the lands he alienated in Inam 
to the religious classes of the community. Inam grants were 
generally made in a solemn and impressive manner. They 
were engraved on copper-plates or slabs of stone and were 
declared to be irrevocable *' so long as the sun and moon 
endure ;" a heavy curse was invoked on those who disturbed the 
tenure, while great merit was ascribed to those who maintained 
and confirmed it. The grants made by the Hindu Sovereigns 
of Bijayanagar, the rulers of the Pandian dynasty whose seat 
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wan Madura, the Mahratta princes who latterly ruled at Tanjore, 
and the ohieftains of Oriaaa who for many centuriee ruled over 
the greater part of the Northern Gircars were of this religions 
nature. During the period of anarchy which followed the over- 
throw of the Native dynasties and which continnedi though in a 
less degree, after the establishment of the Mohammadan rule in 
Southern India, the power of granting Inazns for numerous 
miscellaneous purposes was assumed by various petty chiefs, 
officers of Government, and others, who alienated the revenues 
to a considerable extent. Numerous Minor Inams of this 
description were granted by Zamindars, by Eaujdars, and even 
by renters in the Northern Gircars ; while the Poligars of the 
Ceded Districts and the southern provinces of the Presidency 
were even more liberal Though it was not the principle of the 
Mohammadan rulers to reg^ard alienations of revenue as perma- 
nent and binding, their policy with regard to Inam tenures was 
practically lenient and they generally respected the more ancient 
grants held by Brahmins and on account of temples. They also 
made liberal fresh grants, not only to their own immediate 
relatives and followers, the higher ranks of their Civil and 
Military Officers and the religious classes of their own faith, but 
also to the Hindus and their religious institutions. Thus the 
effect of the Mohammadan rule was to add greatly to the already 
existing large extent of land exempt from the payment of 
revenue. Another period of political confusion ensued during 
the latter part of the last century when the supremacy in 
Southern India was contested between the British, the French, 
and the various local powers, which did not subside until 
the different treaties between the years 1750 and 1801 brought 
into the possession of the East India Company the whole of the 
present Madras Presidency. There is good reason to suppose that 
a large extent of land was gpranted as Inam during this interme- 
aidry period by parties who had not the least authority to make 
such alienations. During the earlier years of British rule the 
Ck)vemment of the day, following the custom of the country^ 
adopted the practice of rewarding meritorious services by grants 
of Jaghires, and thus many villages were alienated either in 
perpetuity or for a stated number of lives. This practice however 
gradually fell into disuse after the receipt of the despatches from 
the Court of Directors, dated 2nd January 1822 and 27th May 
1829, in which they expressed their opinion of the superior 
propriety of money pensions to grants of land on all ordinary 
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occasions, and directed tbat grants of land shonld be restricted 
to special cases. It was not nnnsaal for the earlier Collectors to 
grant Inams of their own authority for varions purposes, but the 
extent of land so alienated was coznparatiyely trifling. 

The enormous sacrifice of State reyenue inyolyed in these Surly 
arrangements attracted the attention of the British c^^^^^~ Mtiih^ 
stration at a very early period, and caused a recognition 
of the importance of a general inquiry into titles to rent-free 
lands. The enactment of certain laws followed, and several 
orders were issued on the subject; these however led to 
no practical results. Steps were certainly taken to prevent the 
diversion of Inams from the purposes for which they were 
granted in 1831, but it was not until 1845 that active measures 
were adopted to assert the reversionary rights of Gk)vemment 
in property of this description. A prohibition was then issued 
against the devolution of Inam property by adoption, unless due 
notice to Government was given, and it was farther proposed to 
limit the continuance of charitable grants to the lives of 
existing holders, on the ground that it was objectionable in 
principle that a portion of the land revenue should be set apart 
for the maintenance of a class of persons who had no legitimltte 
claim on the State. The more liberal policy, which was after- 
wards adopted in dealing with these tenures, may be ascribed to 
the discussion regarding the inadvisability of disturbing long 
existing rights in landed property, which arose out of the insur- 
rection of one Nursimha Reddi in the Cuddapah District. The 
rules at first laid down for dealing with claims to succeed to Inam 
lands resulted in charging the district officers with numerous 
investigations of a complex and difficult character, which they 
found it difficult to deal with concurrently with their regular 
duties; the state of uncertainty in which this description of 
property was placed gave rise to a feeUng of irritation and 
insecurity on the part of the holders, and the initiation of the general 
survey and revision of the assessment eventually led to definite 
proposals being made to the Home GK)vemment for the appoint- 
ment of a special commission to deal with all tenures of this 
description. 

The Madras Inam Commission was accordingly established on inititiitioB 



thetl6th November 1868 during the administration of LordHarris, J^^JJJJ^, 
and Mr. G. N. Taylor, who was appointed Commissioner, shortly 
after proceeded to Bombay to learn, by personal conference with 
the authorities there, the details connected with the working of the 
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loam Oommiflsion in ihat Preaidenoy and witti ihe proposed plan of 
treating Inam tennres for the fntnre. In his reports Mr. Tajlor 
proposed certain modes of prooednre the object of which was 
to carry on the necessaiy registration through the District 
Beyenne agency either nnder the orders of the Inam Com- 
missioner or of a Member of the Board of Bevenne. While the 
snbject was under consideration, Sir Charles Trevelyan arriyed 
and assumed the GoYemment of Madras. The first question 
which engaged his attention was the settlement of the Inams of 
the Presidency, and in his Minute of the 13th May 1859 he 
propounded certain rules by which the principles enunciated by 
the Court of Directors were to be practically applied by the Inam 
Commissioner in the investigation upon which he was about to 
enter. His scheme was of a more liberal nature than that already 
proposed by the Madras GoTemment. The basis of his proposals 
was that when it should be proved that land had for fifty years 
been in the possession of a person, or of those through whom he 
claimed, without the payment of land-tax, such length of posses- 
sion should be held to be a good title to that land as Inam, what- 
ever might have been the origin of the possession. The entries 
in the Bevenue Accounts were to be considered as sufficient 
evidence of possession without the production of other proofe, and 
where the failure of proof of fifty years' possession was owing 
only to lapse of time, the Inamdar was to be allowed the same 
advantage as if possession had been proved for the full term. 
When the title to an Inam based on length of possession was 
once established, it was then to be open to the owner of an Inam 
held for personal benefit either to retain the Inam according 
to his actual tenure subject to the liability of lapse and without 
the power of alienation ; or to enfranchise it by payment of a 
moderately substantial annual quit-rent or a single fixed sum 
equal to so many years' purchase of the quit-rent. The quit*rent 
was to be estimated in terms particularly ^vorable to the 
Inamdars in order to induce them to take advantage of the 
arrangement afibrded. With regard to Service Inams, those that 
were attached to services still required were to be oontinued 
intact ; but where the services were such that they could not bo 
made available for any useful public purpose the holder was to 
be enfranchised, and the land was to be fully assessed, still 
giving the holder the opportunity of commuting as above. 
As regards lands forming endowments of Temples and Mosques 
held in remuneration for services to be rendered therein, these 
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were to be confirmed on their existing tennres, and to be resnma- 
ble onlj when the object for which they were held had ceased to 
exist. All questions of disputed right between individuals 
relating to Inams were to be settled according to the established 
forms in the ordinary Courts of Justice. The claims of Govem- 
ment upon Inams previously to enfranchisement were to be 
determined by the officers of Government ; but after enfranchise- 
ment the Inams were to be in every respect under the protection 
of the Courts of Justice. 

The operations of the late Inam Coinmission were conducted on Work of the 
these principles. Full information was prepared regarding the ^'Bml'*!^'^- 
Inams of each village by the taluq and village officers, and the 
Deputy Collectors of the Commission inspected documents and 
took such further evidence as seemed proper, recording details 
in an English register in which the rate for enfranchisement 
was calculated and the acceptance or refusal of the Inamdar 
recorded. These registers were subsequently forwarded to the 
Commissioner for review and confirmation and for the issue of 
a title-deed. The progress of the work wad at first somewhat 
impeded by the ignorance and mistrust of the people, as the 
imposition of the additional quit-rent was viewed as merely 
a step in the direction of the full assessment of all Inam 
property ; but when the really liberal character of the settle- 
ment became generally known opposition ceased, and the 
operations of the Commission proceeded with a rapidity hitherto 
unknown in the investigation of Inam titles. 

The Inam tenures of this Presidency may be divided into nine oUMifio&tioii 
classes : — I — ^Those held for the support of religious institutions •'"^■'■•• 
and for services connected therewith ; II — Those held for purposes 
of public utility ; III — Those held for the support of works of 
irrigation yielding public revenue ; IV — Those held by Brahmans 
and other religpious classes for their personal benefit ; V — Those 
held by the families of Poligars and those who filled hereditary 
offices of trust under former Governments ; YI — Those held by 
the kinsmen, dependents and followers of former Poligars and 
Zamindars; YII — Those connected with the former general 
police of the country; VIII— Those held for ordinary Village 
Revenue and Police Service ; IX— Those held by various descrip- 
tions of artisans for services due to village communities. Each 
class will be noticed in the above order. 

A considerable portion of the Inam tenures in the Presidency gIsm I. 
belongs to the religious institi^tions of the country, both 
Mohammadan and Hindu. A recent computation gives the 
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extent at acres 1,458,081 and the €k>Teninient value or assess- 
ment at Uujpees 24,22,467. They are held either directlj for 
the support of the institutions or for various services to be 
rendered therein. There is hardlj a village of anj importance 
in the country which does not possess its two temples, one 
to Vishnu and the other to Siva, and which has not also 
its tutelary village deity known under a variefy of names. 
The Inams of this description are therefore by tar the most 
numerous, though the value of each taken by itself is often 
inconsiderable. With the exception of the Pk^goda of Jagannath, 
which though not within this Presidency enjoys extensive Inams 
in the District of Ganjam, there are very few temples of note in 
the Northern Circars, nor are there any of much celebrity in the 
Ceded Districts excepting the temples at Hampi and Sandur. 
By far the larger portion of the Inams belongs to the Pagodas in 
the Southern Districts, such as Tripati, Conjiveram, Srirangam, 
B&m&wanun, and Madura. The valuable endowments attached 
to the different Mathams, or spiritual headships of the three 
leading sects of Brahmins are also included under this head, 
and are to be met with in nearly all the districts of the 
Presidency. There are besides throughout the country minor 
religious institutions not presided over by Brahmans, which 
enjoy Inams of more or less value. These belong to Bairagis 
and Pandarams or religious mendicants, and Jangams or priests 
of the lingait sect. The Mohammadan Institutions are of a less 
varied character, and are generally in a decaying condition 
throughout the country. They consist chiefly of Mosques or 
places of public worship, Takyas or residences of Fakirs, and 
Dargahs or shrines of Mohammadan saints. The endowments 
attached to Christian Churches are very tew and occur only in 
the Districts of Tinnevelly and Tanjore. 

ClMt n. A great variety of Inams falls under Class II, which 

embraces those held for the support of Chattrams, Water- 
pandals. Topes, Nandavanams or Flower-gardens, Wells, Ponds, 
Tanks, Bridges, Village Schools, and Veda Patasalasor Schools 
for teaching the Vedas. The extent was recently computed at 
acres 156,949 and the assessment at Rupees 8,07,912. The 
object of the greater part of these grants is the provision of 
water and shade, both wants of the first importance in a 
tropical country. Bridges and Village Schools endowed with 
Inams are few in number. Schools for teaching the Vedas are 
also not numerous and may be said to be fiJUng into disuse. 
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The InamB of the third class osnally known as Dasabhandams CImi m. 
«re confined cbieflj to the Ceded DistrictB, the western portions 
of Gontoor, Nellore, North Arcot and Salem. The extent has 
been compnted at acres 24,824 and the assessment at EU. 1,40,715« 
Thej were granted as a recompense to private individuals who 
constracted tanks, wells, and river channels by means of which 
the revenue of the State was augmented. The extent and value 
of the Inam were in proportion to the capital expended on the 
work and the outturn in revenue. These grants are of two 
descriptions, '^ Elhanda Dasabhandams *' or Inams g^ven in 
specifio localities, and " Shamilat Dasabhandams" or the allow- 
ance as Inam of a certain proportion of each year's cultivation 
under the work in question. Inams of the latter description 
have not been brought on the Inam registers as they had no 
locality. In all ordinary cases Dasabhandamdars are under the 
obligation of maintaining the works of irrigation in due repair. 
In some cases such a condition was either not attached to 
Dasabhandam Inams or it had not been enforced for a long time.* 
Such Inams have been treated and enfranchised as personal grants. 
In the Ceded Districts certain Wudders or tank-diggers held 
Inams for the servioe of executing the ordinary repairs of large 
Oovemment tanks. Under the present organization of the 
Public Works Department the Wudders occupied an anomalous 
position, and the services attached to their tenures were reported 
to be very inefficiently rendered. Their Inams have consequently 
been enfranchised under the rules. 

The Bhatta-vritti and Khairati Inams held respectively by ClastM IT. 
Brahmans and Mohammadans for subsistence form nearly one- ' 

half of the Inams of the Presidency. The extent has been 
given at acres 3,964,394 and the assessment at Rupees 54,89,928. 
Aa has been already remarked, the gprant of Inams to Brahmans 
is of very great antiquity. The Mohammadan rulers also freely 
alienated lands to the religious classes of their own faith. These 
grants may be said to represent the accumulated charities of the 
aovereigns and chiefs of the country from the most remote 
times. The Inams held by the families of dispossessed Poligars 
in the Ceded Districts ^nd the Baramahal, and of the ancient 
Kanungos, Despandyas, and Desmukhs, who have been 
permitted to enjoy certain lands free of all conditions of service 
to (Government, have been all now treated as personal. When 
the PoUiems were reduced at the cession of the territories to the 
East India Company, certain pensions and Inam lands were 
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granted to the ex-Poligars for their sabsiatence. A^lthongh a 
vague impression appears to have prevailed at the time that thej 
were liable to be called ont for police service during emergencies, 
the occasion for such services very seldom arose, and the Inams 
have been practically enjoyed as personal. The Kanungos were 
the provincial, and the Despandyas the district, Registrars or 
Bevenne Acconntants. The Desmukhs were chief officers of 
police and revenue, corresponding generally to Zemindars. Their 
offices were abolished at a very early stage of the British adminis- 
tration, and the Inams granted to or allowed to be held by them 
being of a personal character have been enfranchised like ordinary 
Inams. 
OUn VL The Inams held under Class VI. are considerable in number 

and value chiefly in the Northern Circars and the Southern 
Paleiyams of Madura. Before their cession to the British these 
countries were mostly held by Zemindars or Poligars who 
exercised the powers of sovereignty within their limited estates. 
They alienated lands not only for the maintenance of Brahmans 
and of their own relatives and dependents, but also to a large 
number of their household servants and to numerous men of rank 
of their own caste. Whole villages were held on conditions of 
service, which was neither rendered nor called for under the 
British administration. Of this character wero the Bissois and 
Doratanams in the hill tracts of Ganjam and Visagapatam, the 
Mukhasas of the Kistna District, the Amarams of North Arcot, 
the ITmligas of Salem, and the Jivitams of Madura. All these 
tenures have been now enfranchised, a higher rate of quit-rent 
being charged on those which were held on the condition of 
actual service. Several miscellaneous Inams, such as those held 
by Desayis, Nattars, Settis, and other heads of castes, and by 
certain classes of servants known as Tambalas, Anakalas, 
Matapatis, and Jirars in the Ceded Districts, the services 
connected with which have long ceased to be required, have 
been also enfranchised and converted into private property. 
CImi yd The seventh class comprises the Inams held by the Kattubadis, 

a class of peons who discharged police, military, and not unfre- 
quently revenue duties. They were called into existence by the 
Poligars, who remunerated them by assignments of land and paid 
them batta also while on actual service ; they were chiefly employed 
in the hilly and inaccessible parts of the country. On the 
introduction of the British rule they were generally left in quiet 
possession of their Inams and were bat seldom called out for 
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duty. The Inams of this class ha^e now been all enfranchised. 
The Kattabadis are foond in the greatest numbers in the Ceded 
Districts and North Arcot. 

The Inams embraced in the eighth and ninth classes are those gImsm ym. 
of the village servants, revenue and police, and of the village 
artisans. These were simply recorded by the officers of the late 
Inam Commission, as no steps could be taken in regard to the 
former nntil some decision was come to as to the principles on 
which the Village Establishments of the Presidency were to be 
revised and remodelled. The operations which have since taken 
place have been f ally described in a previous division of this 
Section. 

In addition to dealing with Inams proper, the Commission Kiieellaaeom 
investigated and disposed of a large number of anomalies which ^f^^^^ ^' 
had for some time disfigured the revenue system of the 
Presidency. These latter measures have greatly tended to 
simplify the revenue administration of the several districts, 
and the discussion and final decision of may long-disputed rights 
between the (Government and Zemindars, between Zemindars and 
Inamdars and their tenants, have &cilitated the revenue 
procedure of district officers in no small degree. 

The Inam Commission continued as a separate department up oIom of tlis 
to November 1869, when, the bulk of the work having been Oon«l«»lo»- 
completed, and under a pressing necessity for the reduction of 
Imperial expenditure, it was resolved to abolish the department, 
and the Inam Commissioner was ordered to submit his general 
report. The work which remained to be done was entrusted to 
a Member of the Board of Revenue, who was appointed Inam 
Commissioner pro formd and to satisfy leg^ requirements. By 
the 1st July 1870 some 28,000 further cases were disposed of, and 
the work which remained at the time of transfer was got through ; 
but it was found necessary to continue the appointment of a 
Member of the Board as Inam Commissioner. References are still 
continually made by Collectors in Inam matters, scattered cases 
still occur which have remained undisposed of owing to the 
absence of parties or other causes, and title-deeds for Village 
Service Inams enfranchised on the revision of the establishments 
coincident with new settlement have to .be issued. 

The total number of Inams confirmed, the quit-rent charged by CtoMral 
the Inam Commission, and the cost of the Commission from its 
commencement to the present date are shown below : — 
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From the com. 
menooment up 
to 90th June 
1866. 

From let Jnlj 
1866 to Slst 
Karoh 1875. 

1R76-76 

Total ... 



Total 
Number 

of 
Inama. 



Area. 



ment. 



Old Jodi. 



Quit-rent 

newly 
ohaiged. 



Cost. 



367,427 

86,884 
166 



ACRX8. 

&,977,805 



866,661 



6,826 



408,977 I 6,240,811 



90,80,881 



6,28,668 



9,464 



97,29,006 



8,42,766 



66,181 



610 



8,99,466 



Assessment of Inams folly assessed np to 
1866. 

Do. do. since 

Total.. 



as. 
10,62,767 



1,79,728 



1,988 



1^44^428 
1,18,962 
Not known. 



18,68,890 



- 18,28,901 



18,28,901 



Of the above-mentioned amount ofqoit-rent newly charged, Rupees 
3,45,692* represent the smn charged on Village Service Inams 
enfranchised. The general success which has attended the 
proceedings of the Commission can best be judged by the very large 
proportion of those interested who accepted the terms proffered by 
Government. It appears from the figures given down to 1866 by 
which time the bulk of the work had been completed, that these 
terms were declined in only 6,588 cases, and that the rejections 
involved the temporary annual loss to Gbvemment of not more than 
Rupees 35,885 ; this sum was the quit-rent fixed for enfranchise- 
ment, and represents a little less than 3^ per cent, on the whole 
amount of additional quit-rent imposed. The provisions in the 
rules authorizing the conversion of the absolute tenure on 
enfranchisement into a freehold by the redemption of quit-reni 
at twenty years' purchase was taken advantage of to a very 
trifling extent, only Rupees 6S6 of quit-rent having been 
redeemed in this way down to 1866. No other result was to 
be expected as twelve per cent, may be viewed as the ordinary 
rate of interest procurable among Natives of the country for 
money lent on undoubted securiiy. They would hardly, 
therefore, be likely to invest largely in redemption of quit-rent 
which would return but five per cent, on the capital sunk. It 
will be seen that the total cost of the Conunission since its 
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1,25,267 

2,11,612 

... ... 8,823 

Total ... 8,46,692 
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formation has scarcely exceeded thirteen lakhs of Rupees; 
a sum the reverse of excessive when the highly satisfactory 
results attained are considered. Landed property in which not 
less than two and a half million persons are in some measure 
interested, and extending to nearly 6^ millions of acres in area, 
which was lately held on defective and doubtful titles, and 
which paid to the revenue less than one-tenth of the regulated 
land assessment, has now been confirmed to the holders on 
indefeasible Gk)vemment titles ; and the measure has resulted 
in a clear gain to the revenue of about 4^ lakhs of Rupees 
per annum. The alienation of State revenue has been consider- 
ably reduced, and at the same time contentment has been diffused 
throughout the whole body of the Inamdars. 



WARDS' ESTATES. 



Under Reg^ation V of 1804, the Members of .the Board of Court of 



Revenue are constituted a Court of Wards with authority to 
take charge of property devolving by succession on heirs 
incapacitated by minority, sex, or infirmity, from administering 
their own affairs, provided that the heirs concerned be persons 
paying revenue or rent direct to Qovemment. In cases where 
lunacy may occur at some time other than that of succession, 
the Collector of the district is empowered by Act XXXYof 1858, 
Section 3, Clause 2, to move the Civil Court to put the estate under 
charge of the Court of Wards. Property under the Court has 
this special advantage that it cannot be attached or sold for 
arrears of public revenue ; if one year shows a loss in the 
collections, the deficiency to the public purse has to be made 
good by the surplus collections of o^er years. The first step 
in assuming charge must be sanctioned by Oovemment, but 
subsequently to that the Court of Wards administers the estates 
on its own responsibility. The estates are restored at the 
discretion of the Court. The estates are managed through 
Collectors, who employ special establishments at the cost of the 
estates. A paid Manager appointed under the Act to take 
charge of the property forms part of every establishment. 
There is also in most cases a Quardian, paid or otherwise, 
whose duty it is to attend to the private affairs 'of the 
work and to administer that part of the income which is set 
apart for tho ward's private use. A commission of 1| per cent. 



Wards. 
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on the revenues, deducting from these lUl establishment and 
maramnt charges, is paid into the public funds as consideration 
for general supervision. Important public works which require 
execution on the estate have been hitherto carried out, under 
sanction of the GK>vemment, by the Public Works Department, 
the Public Works executive staff up to the grade of Overseers being 
provided for in the estimate, and the supervision being gratuitous. 
In minor cases the Collectors have carried out the works themselves 
with special and sometimes temporary engineering establishments. 
It is in contemplation that the Ckrart should employ its own public 
works establishments hereafter in all cases. On the Bamnad 
estate the special establishment under the Collector already 
comprises an Assistant Engineer transferred by Oovemment for 
that purpose from the Public Works establishment. Each estate 
sends up an annual budget to the Court, to be dealt with 
separately. The funds as raised from the estate are paid into 
the Government treasury, and accounts are there kept for each 
estate. The public funds cannot be indented on by an estate 
except by special loan. When the accounts show a large deposit 
for any one estate at any treasuxy the amount i^ remitted to 
the Bank of Madras through the Court. The Court keep a 
separate account for each estate, but the Bank of Madras keep 
only one account in the name of the Court. Surplus funds are 
invested in Government paper. In the management of the funds 
of an estate under the Court, the object held in view is rather 
to improve the estate, than to attempt to accumulate savings so 
as to make a purse for a ward on his succeeding to the estate in 
person. Under Act XXI of 1855 the Court have also control of 
the education of every male minor whose property has been 
taken under their management with that of such minor's 
younger brother or brothers. The wards are generally educated, 
either by a tutor or by attending school, at the head-quarters of 
districts, where they can be under the eye of the Collector. 
There is a penalty for aiding and abetting the marriage of a 
minor made without the consent of the Court. Disqualified 
proprietors cannot adopt children without the Court's consent. 
An appendix statement at the end of this volume shows tho 
estates under management at the end of Fasli 1285, with the 
names, age and sex of the wards, the date of assuming 
management, date when they will probably be restored, and 
the rent-roll according to the best information. 
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LEGISLATING AUTHORITY AND 
GOVERNMENT LAW OFFICERS. 



Undbb the Indian Gotincils Act of 1861 (24 A 25 Victoria, OouiMil for 

Cap. 67), the local legislating authority for the Presidepcy of |^ff^^^^^' 

Madras is Tested in the GK>yemor in Council ; the Council, at tioai. 

meetings held for the purpose of making laws and regulations, 

consisting of the Ordinary Members with the addition of the 

Advocate-General and such other persons, not less than four or 

more than eight in number, as the Governor may nominate. Not 

less than one-half of the persons so nominated are non^>fficials. 

At a meeting of the Council for this special purpose, the 

Gk>yemor, or in his absence the Senior Civil Ordinary Member 

of Council, presides, and business can only be transacted if the 

Governor or some Ordinary Member of Council and at least four 

other Members are present. In the case of a difference of opinion 

the President has if necessary a casting vote. The business of 

the meeting is confined to the consideration of measures 

already introduced into the Council, or to granting sanction for 

the introduction of new measures. No measure affecting the 

public revenues can be introduced without the previous sanction 

of the Governor. Every law or regulation made by the Council 

must, before it comes into force, receive the assent of the Governor 

in the first instance, and subsequently that of the Govemor- 

G^eral, and is eventually subject to be disallowed by the Crown. 

Except with the sanction of the Governor-General previously, ..limits of 
obtained, no measure can be inttoduoed, (1), Affecting the ^^^"^^"^^ 
public debt of India, or the customs duties, or any other tax or 
duty now in force and imposed by the authority of the Govern- 
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ment of India for the general purposes of such Oovemment ; 
(2), Begnlating any of the current coin, or the issne of any 
bilk, notes, or other paper currency; (3), Begnlating the convey- 
ance of letters by the Post Office or messages by the electric 
telegraph within the Presidency ; (4), Altering in any way the 
Penal Code of India as established by Act of the Oovemor- 
Oeneral in Gonncil, No. XLV of 1860; (5)« Affecting the reli. 
g^on or religious rites and nsag^ of any class of Her Majesty's 
subjects in India ; (6), Affecting the discipline or maintenance 
of any part of Her liajesty's Military or Nayal Forces; 
(7), Regelating patents or copyrights ; (8), Affecting the relations 
of the Oovemment with Foreigpi Princes or States. 

Bales for the conduct of business at the meetings of Council 
have been made under the provisions of Section 37 of the Act. 
The most important of these relate to the introduction of Bills. 
When leave has been obtained for the introduction of a Bill 
either from the Council when sitting or from the Governor during 
the adjournment, the Bill is printed, together with a Statement 
of Objects and Reasons, and a copy is furnished to each Member 
of the Council. On the day fixed for the introduction of a Bill, 
or on any subsequent day, the principles of the Bill and its 
general provisions may be discussed, and if necessary it may 
be referred to a Select Committee for report. All reports of 
Select Committees, as well as the Bill and the Statement of 
Objects and Beasdns, must be published in the Official Ghusette, 
and copies furnished to all the Members of the Council before 
the measure is brought up for final consideration. 

The principal law-officer of the Government is the Advo- 
cate-Qeneral. His duties, briefly put, are — (I), to advise the 
Government upon leg^ matters refered to him; (2), to appear 
for the Government in legal proceedings on the Original Side 
of the High Court in which the GK>vemment is interested ; 
and (3), to appear at the Madras Sessions and prosecute in cases 
of murder, counterfeiting coin, and offences by Government 
servants against the Government. 

The duties of the Government Pleader as at present constituted 
are^(l), to appear before the High Court, Appellate Side, 
when instructed to do so by Government in all appeals in suits 
in which GOvemment or officers of Government are parties; 
(2), to appear before the same tribunal in support of convictions 
in criminal appeals when directed to do so by Magistrates or by the 
High Court ; (3), to appear for Government in civil or criminal 
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cases in mofuasil Goorts when instraoted to do bo ; (4), to 
advise Gbvemment or the Board of Beyenne on legal qnestione 
arifling out of snite, fta, in the mofossiL 

The Crown Prosecntor is Standing Oonnsel to Government in down 
criminal oases arising within the original jnrisdiction of the High "^^^'^ 
Conrt. It is his dntj to appear for the prosecution on hehalf of 
Government and oondnct all the cases at the High Ooort 
Sessions ; except that in cases of mnrderi and certain other 
serions offences, in which the Adyocate-Oeneral is required to 
appear on behalf of Government, he acts as the Advocate-General's 
junior. It is also the duty of the Grown Prosecutor to appear 
as Gounsel for Government and conduct Government proeeca- 
tions before the Presidency Town Magistrates ; the Government 
Solicitor furnishing him with the necessary briefs. The 
Crown Prosecutor is the officer to whom commitments for 
trial before the High Court are made by the committing 
Magistrates. The Grown Prosecutor is also ez-officio FubUo 
Prosecutor for the purposes of the Presidency Magistrates' Act, 
1877, and, as such, when directed by the Government to do so, 
presents appeals to the High Court from orders of acquittal, or 
dismissal, or discharge, made by Presidency Town Magistrates. 

To each District Court is attached a Government vakeel, Oovemmeat 
who is a member of the Local Bar. He is required to appear 
and act in all Government suits in the Courts of the District 
Judges' stations. Besides the regulated fees in each suit he 
receives a salary of Rupees 21 a month. 

The functions and duties of the Government Solicitor are OovsnuMiit 
shortly these — To advise the different departments and officers 
of Gk>vemment in matters on which the opinion of the Advocate* 
General may not be required ; in cases where that officer's 
oinnion is required, to lay the papers before him, and on receipt 
of his opinion to forward a copy of it to Government ; to prepare 
contracts for the several departments of Government, and all 
deeds and conveyances to Government ; to furnish the Crown 
Prosecutor with the necessary briefe in Police cases in which 
that officer has to appear, i.e., all cases in which the prosecution 
is instituted or carried on by or under the orders or with the 
sanction of Government ; to appear at the Police Courts and 
instruct the Crown Prosecntor in such cases ; to send the 
necessary brie& to the Advocate-General for the quarterly 
Sessions of the High Court in all cases of murder, coining and 
other cases in which the Crown is immediately interested and to 
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appear in Conrt on the trial of such caseB; and to isstitiitey 
defend and conduct all civil anitfi and proceedings by or against 
OoTemment, and where the sanction of GoTenunent has been 
obtained by or against its officers. 

Clark sf tiis The duties of Clerk of the Grown are — (1), to draw up indict- 
ments against prisoners committed to stand their trial at the 
High Oourt Sessions ; (2), to make copies of all depositions, 
exhibits, &o., for prosecuting and defending counsel, or others 
employed in prosecution or defence ; (8), to draw up warrants^ 
and sentences passed on prisoners during the Sessions ; (4), 
to prepare lists of special and pettj jurors, and settle all doubt- 
ful cases arising under the lists ; (5), to draw up and issue jury 
rules ; (6), to take recognizances of witnesses, and bail bonds of 
prisoners ; (7), to issue subpoenas for all witnesses on behalf of 
prisoners in jail, prosecutors, and the Crown ; and (8), to register 
the proceedinfTB of Courtsmartial. 



Ai'daigtnr The Administrator-Oeneral is appointed by the k)cal Govern- 
ment, and must be a member of the Bar of England or Ireland 
or of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland. He is not an officer 
of the High Court, but obtains from that Court letters of 
administration authorizing him to deal with and dispose of estates 
committed to his custody. He gives general security to the Secre- 
tary of State for the due execution of his office, and no special 
security is required to be given by him to the High Court when 
administrations are granted by that Court to him. The duties of 
the office are detailed in Government of India Act II of 1874. Under 
Section 15 the Administrator-General is entitled generally to 
letters of administration unless they are granted to the next of kin 
of the deceased. By Section 16 he is required within a reasonable 
time after he shall have had notice that a person has died, (other 
than a Hindu, Mahomedan or Buddhist, or a person exempted 
under the Indian Succession Act, 1865, Section 382, from the 
operation of that Act) and that the deceased has left assets 
within the Presidency, to take steps to apply for letters of 
administration, and this whether the deceased has lefk a will or 
not provided that the assets are of greater value than Rupees 
1,000, and provided that no person shall within a month after the 
death have applied within the Presidency for probate of a will or 
for letters of administration of the estate. If the assets do not 
exceed 1,000 rupees in value in the whole, the Administrator- 
General is not bound to act, but he may either grant a certificate 
of administration to some person entitled to a share of the 
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effects of the deceaeed or take charge of the estate himself 
without letters of administration. In certain cases such as 
where danger is to be apprehended of misappropriation, deterio- 
ration or waste of an estate, the Administrator-G^eral may be 
directed by the Conrt to apply for letters of administration 
to the effects of any person whether EQndn, Mahomedan, 
Buddhist or not, and power is also given to the Administrator- 
General to collect and hold all such assets until the right of 
succession or administration is ascertained ; and if no person 
appears according to the practice of the Court and entitles 
himself to probate of the will, or grant of administration as 
next of kin of deceased, or if the person obtaining the order of 
administration neglects to give the security required of hm^ the 
Court is bound to grant letters of administration to the 
Admiaistrator^Gtoneral. Any private executor or administrator 
may, with the consent of the Administrator-Qeneral, by an 
instrument in writing, under his hand, transfior all estates, 
effects and interests vested in him by virtue of such probate 
or letters to the Administrator-Oeneral, and the Administrator- 
General shall have the rights and be subject to the liabilities 
which he would have had and to which he would have been 
subject if probate or letters of administration had been originally 
granted to him. As soon as the Administrator-Oeneral takes 
charge of the estate, the fact is advertised in the Gazette and in 
the public papers, and creditors are called upon to prove 
their claims. They are required to state the amounts and other 
particulars, and to support their claims by such evidence as, under 
the circumstances of the case, the Administrator-General is 
reasonably entitled to require. If a claimant fail to do this 
within one month of the date of the institution of any suit 
he is liable to pay the cost of the suit, and if in any suit 
judgment is pronounced in favor of the plaintiff, he is 
nevertheless entitled only to payment out of the assets 
equally and rateably with the other creditors. The Adminis- 
trator-General like any other executor or administrator 
keeps the assets for a reasonable time to answer the claims of 
creditors. This time is fixed at one year, but where the case 
permits of it, the account is closed earlier* Like any other 
executor or administrator he is bound to pay all creditors 
rateably or preferentially according to the law governing the 
distribution. No claim can be made upon him, in respect of 
any assets paid or delivered by him, to any legatee or to any 
person entitled on distribution without notice of th^ claim. The 
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following are preferential paymente :— (1), Funeral ezpenaee; 
(2), death*bed charges ; (8), fee for medical attendance ; (4), board 
and lodging for one month prior to death ; (5), ezpenaee for 
obtaining probate or letters of administration ; and (6\ wages for 
serrioes rendered to deceased within three months of his death by 
any laborer, artisan, or domestic servant. After this comes payment 
of other debts, which are on an eqnal footing. The Administnu 
tor-Oeneral is bonnd to keep the accounts prescribed by the Act 
and to allow persons entitled so to do to inspect them. He is 
bound to furnish half-yearly schedules of estates under his charge 
in form prescribed by the Act» and these schedules are published 
in the Fart 8i. Owrge QateUe. Three copies are sent to Govern- 
ment for transmission to the Secretary of State for India for 
the information of persons in England who are interested in the 
matter. The remittances made by the Administrator-Oeneral to 
England are made through the India Office^ at the rate of 
exchange annually fixed by Ghnremmenti for the repayment of 
advances made in India. The Administrator-Gtoneral of Madras 
is entitled to a commission of 5 per cent, (except in the case of 
officers and soldiers when the commission is 3 per cent.) on 
the assets, and no person other than the Administrator-QenenJ 
acting officially is entitled to charge any commission or agency 
charges for any thing done as executor or administrator under 
any probate or letters of administration g^ranted by the Supreme 
or High Court in Madras since the passing of Act II of 1850, 
or by any Court under the Indian Succession Act, 1865. 

nisrlff of ^^ Sheriff of Madras executes the process of the High Court. 

'^^^^x^* He executes warrants of execution, warrants of arrest^ warrants 
of attachment and sale of moveable and immoveable property, 
and warrants of possession of immoveable property. Where 
parties appear in person, that is to say without the intervention 
of a vakeel or an attorney, the SherifE serves summonses to 
defendants, summonses to witnesses, citations, notices and all 
other process. He forwards to the mofussil Courts for service, 
summonses to defendants, notices, dx;., issued by the High Court 
against parties residing in the mofussil. He also serves sunmionses 
to witnesses and executes attadiments and other process issued 
by the Court for the relief of insolrent debtors. Also summonses 
to witnesses and executes all other process issued by the Crown 
side of the Court. The Sheriff presides over the preparation of 
the annual lists of persons liable to serve on juries, and 
summons the jurors who are to serve at each quarterly 
Sessions of the High Court. The Sheriff attends personally in 
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Court during the continuance of the Sessions. The Sheriff 
convenes public meetings under Act XXIII of 1840. At present 
be serves and executes within his jurisdiction process issued by 
Courts in the mofussil. This duty however he will cease to 
perform from the 1st October 1877 as all process issued by the 
mofussil Courts will have to be executed by the Presidency 
Courts of Small Causes under Act X of 1877. 

The office of Coroner of Madras was first created about the Coroner of 
year 1800. The duties are now regulated by the Coroner's Act, 
No. rV of 1871, under which the Coroner has to inquire into 
cases of death occasioned by accident, homicide, suicide, or 
suddenly by means unknown, and into the cause of the death of 
any person being a prisoner dying in jail. The Police authorities 
bring to his notice all cases of death occasioned in the way just 
mentioned, and he thereupon orders a jury to be assembled at the 
spot where the body is and holds an inquest on view of the body. 
Madras is divided into four Medical districts, and the Surgeon 
in charge of the district in which an inquest is to be held is 
generally summoned by the Coroner to give professional 
evidence. The Coroner's jurisdiction extends over an area of 
28 miles and is conterminous with the Presidency Police and 
Municipal limits. Murders in the Presidency Town are rare, 
for during the eleven years, 1866 to 1876, only 85 cases have 
occurred in which the Coroner has been called upon to hold 
inquest. Drowning seems to be the mode most resorted to by 
suicides ; since the year 1868 to the end of 1876 there have 
been 212 cases. During the same period there have been 
26 cases of suicide by hanging, and only 8 by cutting the 
throat. Suicide by poison shows only 13 cases during this period. 
During the first twenty years after the creation of the office 
413 inquests were held or an average of about 20 a year. For 
the twelve years from 1840 to 1852 there was a total of 1,21 7 or 
an average of 101 a year. For the twenty years from 1853 to 
1872 the number had reached 8,403 or an average of 170 a year. 
For the four years from 1873 to 1876 the total number of 
inquests was 707 or an average of 176 a year. 
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POLICE. 



VaturtTof t]i« The present Police organisation in the Madras Presidency 
flwpartDiMit* __ 

has been in existence for a little less than iwentj years. The 

report of the Torture Commission in 1855 made certain what 
had for some time previously been a matter of inquiry and 
discussion, namely, that there was urgent necessity for PoHce 
reform in this Presidency. The Mofhssil Police then ezistiog 
were described by the Conunission in very disparaging terms and 
a reform was at once projected. The Court of Directors in 1856 
concurred in the views put forward by the Local GK>vemment, 
and the establishment of a Chief Commissioner with 20 District 
Superintendents and 20 Assistant Superintendents was sanc- 
tioned in December 1857. Mr. William Robinson of the Madras 
Civil Service, who had minutely studied the question of police 
organization in England and elsewhere, was appointed Chief 
Commissioner in 1858 and subsequently took the designa- 
tion of Inspector-General of Police. The new constabulary was 
introduced in the District of North Arcot in 1859, and early in 
1860 the work of reorganization was extended to all districts 
except those of the Northern Circars, where the measure was 
postponed till 1861. The force as now constituted consists of — 

Inspector-General and Supervising Staff 
(3 Deputy Inspectors-Gtoneral and 

1 Assistant Inspector-General) ... 5 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners, 

Madras Town ... • 3 

Superintendents ••• 20 

Assistant Superintendents 20 

Inspectors ••• ••• ... .«• 388 

Sub-Inspectors ... ... ... ... 31 

Constabulary of all ranks 22,691 

Office Establishments and other servants 

« (not Police Officers) 246 

Total ... 23,404 

Of the above the following are employed on purely State 
services : — 

Salt Preventive Force 1,897 

Land Customs Force 170 

, Jail Ouards ... •• 1,143 



Total ... 8,210 
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In addition to the above, 179 'Policemen are supplied to 
banks, public companies, and private individuals on payznent. 
Besides the prevention and detection of crime and maintenance 
of pubHc peace and order, the Police undertake the guarding of 
jails, the guarding and escort of treasure, the escort of convicts, 
the g^uarding of salt-pans and platforms, the prevention of smug- 
gling on foreign frontiers, the guarding of distilleries under the 
Excise Act, the protection of marine traffic in the harbour of 
Madras, the working of the Municipal, Cantonment, and Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, and the serving of processes in criminal 
cases. The duties formerly performed by the Meriah agency in 
Qanjam are now performed by the Police, who occupy all the 
hiQ tracts in the Northern Circars. The Police also hold all the 
frontier posts formerly held by detachments of Madras troops. 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 



In former years there was a Supreme Court, presided over by Old Ssddsr 
Barrister Judges consisting of a Chief Justice and one or more 
puisne Judges appointed by the Crown, which exercised 
jurisdiction within the limits of the city of Madras. For the 
supervision of criminal justice administered in the Mofussil by 
the Company's Judges and Magistrates, there was again a 
Superior Court called the Foujdary Adalut which sat at the 
Presidency town. This latter Court was presided over by a 
chief and four other Judges, being covenanted civilians of 
experience taken from the judicial branch of the service. The 
Chief Judge was practically honorary President of the Foujdary 
Adalut, being one of the two Civilian members of Council. 
Appeals from the mofussil lay to the Foi\jdary Adalut. On 
the direct assumption of the Government of the country by 
the Queen, these two Courts were abolished as such, and were, 
by 24 and 25 Vic, Cap. 104, merged in one High Court of 
Judicature, with original and appellate jurisdiction, and presided 
over by a Barrister Chief Justice and four puisne Judges, one 
of whom is a Barrister and all of whom hold their appointments 
direct from the Queen. 

The High Court exercises ordinary original criminal jurisdic- Blgh Osurt, 
tion within the limits of the city of Madras, and tries all casCF ^ 4 ^ , 
committed to it by the City Magistrates. Its procedure; in 
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the exercise of its original criminal jurisdiction, is now 
goyemed by Act X of 1875, entitled the High Court's 
Criminal Procedure Act. By this Act it is empowered to hold 
sittings on such days and at such convenient intervals as the 
Chief Justice from time to time may appoint. These sittings are 
presided over by a single Judge and are known as sessions, usually 
held once a quarter. All prisoners committed to take their trial 
before the High Court are arraigned at these sessions, and the 
trial is held before a jury consisting, under the new procedure, of 
nine persons, three of whom are usually Europeans. The rela* 
tions between the Judge and the jury are the same as in English 
law. Juries are of two kinds, common and special. All ordi- 
nary cases are tried before a conunon jury ; but capital cases 
and special cases usually those in which the Crown is directly 
interested, and for which it prosecutes through the Advocate- 
General, are tried before a special jury. Under Section 50 of the 
High Court's Criminal Procedure Act the High Court has power 
to sit at any place outside the Presidency town, and in any such 
case juries have to be empannelled under special arrangements. 
There is no appeal from a criminal trial before the High Court. 
By its Letters Patent the High Court may exercise extraordinary 
original criminal jurisdiction over all persons within the jurisdic* 
tion of any Court subject to its superintendence, and may, at its 
discretion, try any such persons brought before it on charges 
preferred by the AdvoGate-Greneral,or by any Magistrate, or by any 
other officer specially empowered by Government in that behalf. 
European British subjects are committed by Justices of the 
Peace to take their trial before the High Court. The High 
Court has now no power to issue a writ of hahetu corpus, but it 
has somewhat analogous powers under Section 148 of the High 
Court's Criminal Procedure Act ; under this provision the High 
Court may direct a prisoner to be brought before it to be bailed or 
examined as a witness, or for other purposes. By its Letters Patent 
the High Court is also invested with Admiralty and Yice-Admi« 
ralty j urisdiction. As a Court of Appeal and Revision, the powers 
of the High Court are prescribed by the Criminal Procedure Code, 
Act X of 1872, as amended by Act XI of 1874. Appeals from the 
Session Courts in the districts lie to the High Court and are heard 
and determined by two Judges ; but in case they differ in opinion, 
the difference of opinion must be settled by adding one or more 
Judges to the bench to hear and determine the appeal. All 
sentences of death must be confirmed by the High Court. There 
is no appeal from a judgment of acquittal ; but the Local Govern- 
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mentare empowered by Section 272 of the Code of Grimini^ 
Procedure to direct an appeal to the High Gonrt from such a 
judgment. There is also no appeal from convictions in summary 
trials of certain offences held by Ist-class Magistrates or 
benches of Magistrates with Ist-class powers, where the sentence 
does not exceed two months' imprisonment, or fine of 200 Rupees, 
or whipping only, nor from sentences passed by such Magistrates 
or by Session Judges in which the imprisonment awarded does not 
exceed one month, or the fine inflicted does not exceed 50 Rupees, 
or whero the sentence is for whipping only. Under Chapter XXII 
of the Oode of Criminal Procedure, the High Court exercises 
powers of superintendence and revision over all the Criminal 
Courts of the Presidency, in the matter of framing rules for 
their guidance, of revising their calendars and sentences, of calling 
for their records, and of annulling, suspending, or modifying 
their sentences. 

In each of the districts of the Presidency, except in Malabar Biitrlet 
where there are two Courts, there is a single Sessions Court pre* ^^S!^ 
sided over by the District Judge who, in the exercise of his criminal 
jurisdiction, is styled the Sessions Judge. Sessions Judges are 
appointed and removed by the Governor in Council by virtue of 
the powers vested in him by Section 9 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. In the Nilgiris the Commissioner is the Sessions 
Judge. The Sessions Court cannot take cognisance of any offence 
as a conrt of original jurisdiction unless the accused person has 
been committed to it by a competent Magistrate, except when the 
offence has been committed before itself or under its own 
cognizance. Trials before a Court of Session are usually held 
with the aid of two or three Assessors, whose verdict however 
the Judge is empowered to set aside. Trials by jury also may 
be held before a Sessions Court, but only in those districts to 
which the jury syston has been extended by the (Government. 
As yet the jury system has not been extended beyond the five 
districts of North Arcot, Cnddapah, Godavery, Tanjore, and 
Vizagapatam, as it is difficult to procure the services of a 
sufficient number of qualified persons in the other districts. 
The crimes tried by juries are thefb, robbery, and gang robbery, 
house-breaking, and receiving or concealing stolen property ; and 
it is to this careful selection of offences that the measure of success 
hitherto attained is chiefly attributable. The Sessions Court has 
power to pass the maximum punishment prescribed for each offence 
by the Penal Code, and, except in the case of death, its sentences 
are effectual without further reference, subject only to appeal 

24 
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to the High Court. All capital aentenooB most be confirmed bj 
the High Court. The SeesioiiB Court is also an Appellate Court, 
aa to it lie all appeals from the dedaions of the District ICagis- 
trates or other Magistrates of the Ist class. 

IbgittorUl Below the Courts of Session there are three grades of Criminal 
Courts, presided over by Magistrates of the Ist, 2nd, or %tl class. 
At the head of each district is the District Magistrate, who is 
also the Collector of the district. This officer is a Magistrate of 
the 1st class, his Magisterial jurisdiction extends throughout the 
district, all the other Magistrates in the district are subject to 
his control, and he has the power of allotting the criminal work 
of the district among the different Magistrates subordinate to him 
and of defining their local jurisdiction. A district is divided into 
divisions, consisting each of so many taluqs. At the bead of each 
division is one of the Covenanted Assistants of the Collector and 
District Magistrate, who is invested with first-class powers, is 
styled the Division Magistrate, and has control over the subordi- 
nate Magistrates within his division. The Sub-Collector of the 
district, however, although a Divisional Magistrate, is sidled the 
Joint Magistrate. The Deputy Collector on general duty, an 
Uncovenanted officer, is also a Ist-class Magistrate, and is usually 
in charge of a division. Each talnq is under the Magisterial 
control of the Tahsildar, who, for that purpose, is usually vested 
with the powers of a 2nd-cla8S Magistrate. He is assisted by 
his Sheristadar who has third-olass powers. In larger taluqs the 
Deputy Tahsildar is likewise vested with the powers of a Magis- 
trate of the Srd class ; and in large towns there is a special Town 
Magistrate with second or third-class powers as the case may call 
for. All these Magistrates have various powers of ordering search, 
commitment, taking of bail, &c. ; but their punitive powers 
are limited as follows. A Magistrate of the 1st class may pass 
sentence of imprisonment not exceeding two years, fine to the 
extent of 1,000 Rupees, and whipping. A Magistrate of the 
2nd class may pass sentence of imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, fine not exceeding 200 Rupees, and whipping. 
A Magistrate of the 3rd class may pass sentence of imprison- 
ment not exceeding one month and fine not exceeding 50 
Rupees. In addition to his other powers, a Ist-dass Magistrate 
may hear appeals from the decisions of Magistrates of the 2nd 
and Srd classes when so empowered by the Oovemment. 
All European Magistrates are invested with the powers of a 
Justice of the Peace to enable them to deal with European British 
subjects. Except in the Presidency town, no Justice of the Peace 
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can, under Section 72 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, inqnire 
into a complaint or try a charge against a Bnropean Britiah 
enbject nnless he is himself a European British subject Justioes 
of the Peace are appointed by the Ooremor in Council under 
Act II of 1869 ; and by Section 5 of this Act they hare power 
to commit for trial European British subjects to the High Court 
or Court prescribed in that behalf by the law in force, and to do 
all other acts appertaining to the office of a Justice of the Peace. 
In the Presidency town the Magistrates now sit aud exercise 
jurisdiction *under a special Act called the Presidency Magistrate's 
Act IV of 1877. Their powers are co-eztensiye with those of a 
Ist>cla8s or District Magistrate under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. They are all Justices of the Peace, and one of them is 
styled the Chief Magistrate with power to regulate the conduct 
and distribution of business, to appoint the time of sittings, and 
otherwise to control the business of the Magistrates. They are 
not now called Magistrates of Police but Presidency Magis- 
trates. The Commissioner of Police who, with two Deputies, 
administers the police of the town of Madras subject to the 
authority of the Inspector-(}eneral of Police, is invested with the 
powers of a Magistrate and Justice of the Peace under the provisions 
of Madras Act VIII of 1867. He does not, however, ordinarily 
exercise Magisterial powers. He may do so on emergency, but 
ordinarily his powers are limited to preserving the peace, prevent* 
ing crimes, detecting, apprehending, and detatoing prisoners 
with a view to their being brought before a Magistrate. Military 
Cantonments are administered by Cantonment Magistrates. These 
are, as a rule. Officers of the Army, and are invested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of a Division of a District within the 
meaning and for the purposes of the Code of Criminal Prooedure. 
They are appointed by Government under Madras Act I of 1866, 
The Government have recently appointed certain persons in 
different towns to be Honorary Magistrates ; these sit as Benches 
with the Stipendiary Magistrate as their President for the trial of 
certain offences. All Magistrates are appointed by the Gbvemor 
in Council under Section 9 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The lowest class of officers vested with criminal powers are the 
heads of villages ealled Village Munsifs, who, under Regulation 
XI of 1816, are empowered to take cognizance of petty offences 
of assault and abusive language, and to punish the offenders by 
imprisonment in the village choultry for twelve hours ; or if the 
offenders are of the lower casteSy by putting them in the stocks 
for not more than six hours. 
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Criminal statistics are collected by the Police in the Madras 
Presidency in the following manner. Village Mnnsifs are com- 
pelled to report all crimes as they occu* to their superior Magistrate 
and to the nearest Police Station. Beat Constables also obtain 
information of crimes, thus forming a check on Village Mnnsifs, 
and inspecting officers exercise a superintendence over the returns. 
Station House Officers report all crimes to the District Office, 
where the information is tested and recorded. Each Magistrate 
sends in to the District Police Office a monthly statement (termed 
Form B) of all oases dealt with or rqxnted. These Forms B are 
collated with the Police reports, and discrepancies or inaocnraeieB 
form the sulject of reference and investigation. Finally the annual 
statements compiled in District Police Offices are subjected to 
scrutiny in the Statistical Department of the Chief Office at 
Madras, and every discrepancy or apparent inaccuracy is referred 
back to the district for explanation. 
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The prison accommodation in this Presidency consists of 7 
Central Jails, including the Penitentiary at Madras ; 25 District 
Jails, including the European Prison at Ootacamund ; 302 Sub- 
sidiary Jails ; and 1 Jail for civil debtors at Madras. Central 
Jails are divided into two classes : the first class to contain 1,000 
convicts and upwards ; and the second class to contain less than 
1,000 convicts. There are four first-class and three secondH^Iass 
Central Jails. The firsVclass Central Jails are Bajahmundry, 
VeUore, Trichinopoly, and Coimbatore. The second-class Central 
Jails are SaJam, Cannanore, and the Penitentiary. Two abstract 
statements are appended showing the number of persons the 
different jails in this Presidency are constructed to contain. 
In the case of subsidiary jails the information is given by 
districts :— 
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Statu INT I. — Aeeommodahon in 


each Oentral and DUtriet Jail. 


JaUB. 


Capacity of the Jail 

Barracks at 86 Boper. 

fioial Feet per Head. 


Daily Average 
Number of Prisoners of 
all Classes. 




M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


Bnaaeloondah 


. ... 127 


8 


180 


107-77 


8-88 


111-66 


Berbftnipore 


100 


88 


198 


17218 


18-68 


186-81 


Vizagapatam 


888 


18 


800 


800-40 


80-68 


880-98 


Bajahmandiy, Centia 


{ ... 968 


44 


1,002 


918*14 


82-87 


960-61 


Do. Dirtriot 


88 


18 


106 


89-60 


18-66 


108-16 


Masolipatam 


106 


4 


110 


86-00 


-90 


86-90 


GantooT •.. 


106 


16 


120 


9202 


9-42 


101-44 


Nellore ... .« 


846 


87 


272 


176-28 


20-60 


19678 


Knmool ••• ... 


98 


6 


106 


111-77 


6-12 


116-89 


Bellary 


888 


27 


416 


846-26 


21-47 


867-78 


Ooddapah ... 


168 


22 


176 


208-86 


8-84 


216-69 


Ghittoor 


864 


22 


276 


16817 


10-87 


168-64 


Vellore, Centxal 


948 


88 


1,081 


888-46 


41-68 


980-18 


Salem do. 


618 


80 


648 


600-41 


2711 


627-62 


Gaindy 


87 


• . • 


87 


66-26 


... 


66-26 


Chinglepat 


180 


29 


160 


149-64 


9-20 


168-74 


Caddalore 


846 


18 


868 


867-36 


12-17 


869-68 


Tranqaebar ... 


116 


8 


124 


126-70 


11*84 


188-64 


Tanjore 


169 


28 


197 


160-86 


10-87 


170-28 

1 


Triohinopoly, Central 


988 


86 


1,024 


921-60 


88-88 


966-48 


Do. Diiitrict 


180 


18 


198 


14712 


•21 


147-88 


Madim ... 


824 


12 


286 


87419 


9-94 


88418 


Tiimeyelly ... •• 


866 


28 


889 


886-76 


16*21 


261-96 


Coohin 


29 


8 


87 


•10 


a. • 


•10 


Caliout 


821 


9 


280 


189-66 


4-67 


194-22 


Tellioherry 


161 


6 


166 


82-49 


8-86 


86-76 


Cannanore, Central .. 


829 


80 


869 


687-46 


... 


687-46 


Kaogalore 


228 


16 


888 


111-94 


9-60 


121-64 


Goimbatore, Central 


966 


62 


1,018 


944-76 


86-46 


970-22 


Do. Distriot 


180 


< ... 


180 


196-87 


-46 


196-82 


Ootaoamond, District 


201 


12 


818 


166-66 


2-27 


167*98 


Buropean Priflon 


86 


•*• 


86 


27-72 


... 


27-78 


Penitentiary 


486 


46 


481 


898-86 


60-82 


448*67 


Debtors' Prison, Madr 


as ... 40 


6 


46 


19-86 


8-29 


28-14 


T 


otal ... 10,801 


764 


11,066 


9461-84 


440-62 


9892-86 
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Jailf. 


Total PopnlatioD (all 

classes oif Prisoners 

tnclnded). 


any one day. 




M. 


F. 


TotaL 


M. 


F. 


TotaL 


BoBaeleondfth 


889 


14 


868 


188 


9 


142 


BflTiiAiiiporo •!• ••• •*» 


888 


68 


800 


240 


27 


267 


Visagapatom 


1,668 


868 


1,880 


848 


47 


896 


Bajtthmmidry, Central 


1,896 


67 


1*462 


1,006 


36 


1,041 


Do. DiBtriot 


658 


78 


781 


114 


18 


127 


Masnlipatam 


168 


6 


168 


49 


1 


60 


Gnntoor ••• ••• ••• ••• 


409 


41 


640 


119 


16 


135 


IfoUoro ••• ••• ••• ••• 


748 


106 


861 


220 


21 


241 


Kiimool ••• ••• ••• ••• 


676 


81 


807 


166 


10 


165 


Bellnry ,,. ..t ••! ••• 


1,870 


87 


1,467 


484 


22 


466 


Cuddapali ••• ••> •!• 


969 


46 


1,014 


267 


11 


268 


Cluttoor 


878 


77 


940 


191 


18 


204 


Vellore, Central 


1,840 


68 


1,806 


949 


61 


1,000 


Salem do* ••• ••• ••• 


1,899 


106 


1,602 


668 


29 


692 




228 


••• 


228 


81 


••• 


81 


Chinglepot ... 


797 


44 


841 


179 


10 


189 


Cnddalore .*• •«. ••• 


1,878 


60 


1,882 


407 


28 


480 


Tranqnebar ..« ••• ••• 


621 


67 


688 


166 


21 


187 


Xanjoro ••• •.» ••• ••• 


768 


62 


810 


198 


12 


816 


Triohmopolyi Central 


1,270 


99 


1,869 


968 


40 


1,008 


Do. District ... 


610 


8 


618 


167 


1 


168 


j&Buiira ••• ••• •.• ••. 


1,777 


46 


1,822 


482 


16 


498 


Tinnevelly 


1,148 


67 


1,216 


280 


21 


801 




8 


• f • 


8 


8 


... 


8 


Calient ... ... ... ... 


1,068 


84 


1,116 


868 


6 


268 


Tellioherry 


661 


10 


661 


119 


6 


124 


Cannanore, Central 


988 


... 


088 


706 


• • • 


708 




668 


46 


609 


187 


18 


160 


Coimbatore, Central 


1,289 


68 


1,297 


999 


26 


1,026 


Do. District 


814 


14 


828 


214 


1 


216 


Ootaoamnnd, District 


888 


84 


482 


189 


8 


192 


European Prison 


46 


.. ( 


46 


81 


... 


31 


Penitentiarj 


2,886 


879 


2,764 


668 


92 


660 


Debtors' Prison, Madras 


688 


77 


610 


86 


4 


39 


Total ... 


29,609 


2,140 


81,749 


... 


... 


... 
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Statxmekt 11.^- 8ub$idiary Jail Accommodation in wjkch Distriei. 











Average Daily Number of 




Momber the Jails will hold. 


Prisoners in all the Jails 


Districts. 








put together. 




Hales. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Gkojam 


• 487 


269 


706 


86-78 


24-20 


100-98 


VixAgapatam 


194 


147 


841 


188-71 


27-67 


166-88 


GkxlaFery 


147 


111 


268 


71-64 


16-78 


8837 


Kistna 


137 


76 


212 


6619 


26-09 


91-28 


Nellore 


98 


49 


147 


83-06 


16-84 


49-89 


Koxnool 


141 


86 


226 


67-32 


17-23 


74-66 


Bellaiy 


180 


60 


180 


2200 


1*98 


23-98 


Cuddapah 


107 


42 


149 


60-82 


8-64 


64-66 


North Aroot 


206 


93 


299 


89-98 


12-10 


102-08 


Salem 


214 


120 


884 


76-07 


7-14 


83-21 


Chinglepat 


876 


200 


676 


48-80 


3-91 


62-71 


8oath Aroot 


274 


108 


882 


79-20 


18-82 


9302 


Tanjore 


225 


80 


806 


74-29 


14-44 


88-78 


Triohinopoly 


186 


89 


274 


86-64 


6-84 


48-48 


Hadura 


137 


72 


209 


9202 


20-26 


112-27 


TumeyeUy 


232 


77 


809 


81-11 


1114 


92-26 


Malabar 


822 


166 


477 


69-72 


2-84 


72 66 


South Ganara .. 


126 


60 


176 


89-26 


9-17 


48*48 


Goimbatore 


167 


74 


231 


78-94 


12-84 


91-78 


Nilgiri Hills ... 


4 


4 


8 


'24 


•08 


-82 


Grand Total ... 


8,849 


1,960 


6p799 


126608 


240-81 


1496-89 



CIVIL JUSTICE. 



The admmistration of Civil Jnstioe is under tlie exclusive High Court, 
saperintendenoe of the High Court, constituted by 24 A 25 ^^ ^^ 
Vic, Gap. 104, and by Letters Patent. The High Court 
consists of a Chief Justice and four Puisne Judges ; the Chief 
Justice and one of the Puisne Judges being Barristers appointed 
by the Queen from the Bar of the United Eingdoniy and the other 
Judges being members of the Civil Service appointed by Her 
Majesty on the nomination of the Local Government. The High 
Court exercises ordinary original jurisdiction over all suits the 
cause of action in which has arisen within the limits of the city 
of Madras, and it exercises appellate jurisdiction over all Civil 
Courts established throughout the Presidency. Original cases 
in the High Court are decided by a single Judge, from whose 
decision there is an appeal which is ordinarily heard and deter- 
mined by a division bench consisting of two Judges. In the 
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fuune manner appeals from the Mofoasil Coarts are heard and 
determined by a division benoh of two Judges ; bat in any case in 
which the two Judges differ in opinion, the appeal Is re-heard 
and finally determined by a fall bench consisting of three or 
more Judges. By its Letters Patent the High Court possesses 
powers of extraordinary original jurisdiotion, in the exercise of 
which it can call up and determine any suit within the juris- 
diction of any Court subject to its superintendence. By 
paragraph 17 of its Letters Patent (1862) it has power to hold 
sittings under a single Judge for the relief of insolvent debtoTB 
at Madras ; such Judge exeroiidng, within and without the city 
of Madras, such powers and authorities with respect to original 
and appellate jurisdiction and otherwise as are constituted by the 
laws relating to inadvent debtore in India. By its Letters Patent 
the High Court also possesses Admiralty, Testamentary, and 
Matrimonial jurisdiction. 

All small suits of 1,000 Rupees and below that value within the 
Presidency town are cognizable, and may be summarily determined 
by the Madras Court of Small Causes sitting under Act IX of 
1850, and consisting of a Krst Judge who is a Barrister, and 
three other Judges who are as a rule appointed from the ranks of 
the IJncovenanted Service. Questions of title cannot however be 
decided by the Small Cause Court ; and all suits involving 
title or affecting landed property in any way are oarried into the 
High Court, irrespective of the value in litigation. 

In each of the districts into which the Presidency is divided 
there is a chief Court styled the District Court, whi^ is presided 
over by a District Judge appointed from the Covenanted Civil 
Service. In Malabar there are two Courts of this class, styled 
respectively the District Court of North Malabar and the 
District Court of South Malabar ; and in the Nilgiris the chief 
Courtis that of the Commissioner who sits as the District 
Judge under a special enactment. The District Court is both 
an Original Court and an Appellate Court, and by Section 27 
of the Madras Civil Courts Act III of 1878 the District Judge 
is vested with general control over all the Civil Courts of what- 
ever grade established in his district, subject however to rules 
prescribed for the purpose by the High Court. All appeals in 
suits decided by the inferior Courts in which the amount litigated 
is 5,000 Rupees and less, lie to the District Court ; but where 
the amount or value of the subject-matter of the suit exceeds 
5,000 Rupees, the appeal lies to the ISgh Court direct under 
Section 13 of the Act above mentioned. 
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The Court next in importance to that of the District Judge is Svbordlaata 
the Court of the Subordinate Judge, formerly styled a Principal ^^^Su, 
Sadr Amin, who is usually a native officer belonging to the 
Uncovenanted Service. The pecuniary jurisdiction of this officer 
is co-eztensive with that of the District Judge, whose Assistant he 
really is in the disposal of original and appellate work. Subordi- 
nate Judges are appointed to districts in which the civil work is 
unusually heavy. There is one Subordinate Judge in Beilary, 
South Canara, Madura, and Salem, two in each of the districts 
of Godavery, Tanjore, and Tinnevelly, and three in Malabar ; or 
13 Subordinate Judges in all. Although the jurisdiction of a 
Subordinate Judge is as large as that of the District Judge, the 
latter is empowered by law to remove to his own Court any suit 
or appeal which he may for any reason see fit to dispose of 
himself ; and in the same manner the District Judge is 
empowered to refer to the Subordinate Judge for disposal any 
suit or appeal filed in the District Court. By Section 28 of the 
Civil Courts Act the (Government may invest any or all of these 
Subordinate Judges with the jurisdiction of a Judge of a Court 
of Small Causes for the summary trial of suits up to the amount 
of 500 Rupees ; as a fact most of the Subordinate Judges are 
invested with such powers. 

At the five stations of Cuddalore, VeUore, Madura, Comba* Vp-Miutry 
conum, and Masulipatam there is a Court of Small Causes held courti. ^'^ 
under Act XI of 1865, with ordinary jurisdiction over small 
suits up to 500 Rupees in value, but which jurisdiotion the 
Gbvemment may extend to 1,000 Rupees. These Judges are also 
invested with the powers of a Subordinate Judge for the trial of 
suits of any value by regular jn-ocedure, the decisions in which 
are accordingly open to appeal. The Judges at Cuddalore, 
Yellore, and Madura are at the present moment members of the 
Covenanted Service, and the other two Judges are Uncove- 
nanted. In Military Cantonments the Cantonment Magistrate 
is generally invested by Govemmenf^ under Madras Act I q| 
1866, with the powers of a Court of Small Causes with a 
pecuniary jurisdiction not exceeding 500 Rupees. 

As a Court proper, with ail the functions of a regular judicial Biitriot 
tribunal, the Court of the District Munsif is the lowest in conrto.^ 
grade, but it is at the same time the most important to the 
country, as it is widely distributed, and is thus the chief Court 
of first instance open to the people. There is generally one such 
Court at the head-quarters of every taluq of a district, and the 
District Munsifs territorial jurisdiction is as a rule conterminoua 
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with the talnq. The District HmiBif is usiiftlly a naiiTe officer 
of experience who has risen in the snhordinate ranks of the 
Judicial Department ; hni of late jears he has been appointed 
in many instances from* the ranks of the native baiP, having 
previonslj undergone a *'* special test " examination as proscribed 
for the grade. The District MonsiTs jurisdiction extends to 
suits, the value of which does not exceed 2,500 Rupees ; and in 
most cases be is inyeeted with a Small Cause jurisdiction over 
suits up to 50 Rupees in value. There are at present 113 such 
officers located at differ^it stations in the districts. 

Tilliife A stin lower Court is that of the Village Munsif, established 

Courts sa4 by Regulation IV of 1816, to meet the simple requirements of 
ruachiytti. ^ village community. The head of the village is under the 
Regulation ex-officio Village Munsif; local custom however 
sometimes has it otherwise. The Village MunsiTs judicial 
powers extend to suits for personal property up to 10 Rupees, 
his decisions not being open to appeal ; if the parties consent, he 
may try and determine similar suits up to 100 Rupees in value in 
the character of an arbitrator, and when the litigant villagers 
wish such a course, he has power under Regulation V of 1816 
to sunmion a punchayet, generally of Bye persons, to decide suits 
for personal property without limitation as to value. Under 
Regulation Xll of 1816 Collectors of Districts may summon 
punchayets through the Village Munsifs, and may, with the 
consent of parties, refer to such punchayets the settlement of suits 
respecting the occupying, cultivating, and irrigating of land 
between proprietors or renters and their ryots; as well aa 
elaims to crops and lands and cases of disputed boundary. 
V^ffwut Colleetors, Sub-Collectors, and Assistant and Deputy 

CoUectovs in charge of a Division sit as Revenue Courts and 
exercise judicial powers under the following Regulations : — (a). 
Regulation IX of 1822, on charges against native servants of 
the Collector's public establishment, heads of villages, cumams 
and their gamastahs and other village officers and servsnts, for 
exacting or corruptly receiving ntoney for the performance of 
official acts, levying unauthorised cesses or extra collections for 
their private use, embessling public mcmey, falsifying, destroying, 
or concealing public accounts or other documents relating to the 
leceipt or expenditure of public money; (&), Regulation VI 
of 18B1, regarding daims to hereditary village offices in the 
Revenue and Police departments, and to the emoluments attached 
to these offices. The ordinary Courts have no jurisdiction in 
xegard to such claims ; (o), Act VIII of 1865, Madras, regard^ 
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ing dispates between landlord and tenant in wfaich no question 
of title is involved. The Revenue Courts have power under the 
latter Act to enforce the terms of a tenancy to compel the 
exchange of puttahs and mnchilkas, tojiettle the ra^es of assess*- 
ment or rent, to order sales under distraint, to award compensa- 
tion for damages in such distraint^ to arrest defaulters, and to 
^*ect tenants. These Courts, however, do not possess jurisdiction 
when any question of title to the land itself is raised in the course 
of such a suit. 

When a suit is instituted against Government, or against Suite ag»lail 
Collectors or their subordinates for acts done in their official ^^^ ooYsm- 
capacity, a report containing the facts of the case, for the »•»* ^^^'^ 
accuracy of which the Collector ia responsible, is submitted to nut Depart^ 
the Board of Revenue with copy of the plaint and of the draft "^^ 
answer which it is proposed to file. When the Board consider 
the suit defensible they are empowered to sanction its defence 
at the public cost unless the value of the suit exceeds Rupees 
1,000, or unless there is some important principle iovolved, in 
which cases the matter is submitted for the orders of Govern* 
ment. Difficult and doubtful cases are referred for the advice 
of the Government law officers. In simple suits between 
Government ryots for the transfer of puttah in which the 
Collector is made a defendant fnro formd in view to registration, 
the defence may be undertaken by him without reference to 
higher authority. When a suit is decided the result must be 
reported to the Board and copy of the decree and judgment 
submitted, and when the decision is adverse to Government the 
report must be submitted in time to admit of orders being 
passed as regards an appeal in such course is deemed advisable. 
No formal application is required for sanction to defend suits 
regarding claims to waste lands under Act XXIII of 1863, but a 
report of the institution of the suit is submitted for the inf orma- 
tion of Government. Suits against Government and Collectors 
are chiefly of the following description : (a), for the cancellation 
of sales for arrears of revenue under Madras Act II of 1864 ; 
(&), for transfer of puttahs and r^stration of lands ; (c), disputes 
regarding irrigation rights ; (d), claims to waste land assigned 
by Government to parties under the rules for the disposal of 
assessed waste ; (e), claims to house sites in the gramanattam or 
village site. In the great majority of cases the decision is in 
lavor of Government. 
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REGISTRATION. 



Hiitorj of In the year 1834 the Court of Directors of the East India 

Bumt.*'*'^ Company proposed the enactment of a law making registration 
of deeds relating to immovable property compulsory under such 
penalties and safeguards as might be deemed requisite. Legis- 
lative proposals were accordingly made, and the subject was 
referred from time to time to various Committees, until in 1864 
a Bill containing the main substance of the present law on the 
subject was passed as Act XVI of 1864. This Act has since 
undergone several modifications {vide Acts IX of 1865, yy of 
1866, XXVU of 1868, and YII of 1871), and the law as at 
present administered is contained in Act III of 1877. 

Proviiioiui of The Act just mentioned provides the machinery necessary for 
* ^' registration, lays down the duties and powers of the different 

classes of officers, declares what are registrable documents and 
the effects of registration and non-registration, and prescribes 
the mode, time and place of presentation and registration. The 
principle of the Act is the same as that of the law previously 
in force, No. VIII of 1871, but the new enactment has effected 
several detailed alterations. The main feature in the Registration 
law is the distinction of reg^trable documents into those which 
must be registered in order to obtain validity or what are called 
compulsory documents, and those which it is in the option 
of the parties to register or not as they think fit. Documents 
under the first head lose all validity if not registered. In the 
case of documents &lling under the second head it is provided 
that a registered documeoit of the same class shall take priority 
over a non-registered one. To remove a technical doubt the 
present Act also provides that all registered documents, whether 
compulsory or not, shall take priority over non-registered 
documents. 
Sttablifk- For registration purposes the Presidency is divided into 22 

meat, 4o. districts and 276 sub-districts. With the exception of Malabar, 
which is divided into two registration districts, Calicut and 
Tellicherry, the districts are conterminous with the limits of the 
Revenue Collectorates. The sub-districts are also, as a rule, co- 
extensive with the taluqs and the divisions of Deputy Tahsildars 
and Sub-Magistrates. The Qovomment were originally in favor 
of employing the existing Judicial Agency, wherever practicable, 
in performing the work of registration, but the idea after due 
consideration was abandoned. The department is now adminis- 
tered by 22 Registrars and 276 Sub-Registrars under the control 
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and saperviBion of an officer styled the Inspector-Oeneral of 
Begifitration. Fourteen of the Registrars are Deputy Collectors 
in charge of the District Treasuries, while the remaining eight 
are officers specially appointed. Of the Sub-Registry offices 200 
are presided over by Talnq Tahsildars and Sub-Magistrates, and 76 
by persons specially appointed. Originally all Registering officers 
and their establishments were paid by a commission on the fees 
collected, but this mode of remuueration is being gradually 
superseded by a system of fixed salaries and commission. The 
fourteen official Registrars are divided into three grades and 
remunerated by certun fixed allowances in addition to the salaries 
they draw as Deputy Collectors. The Special Registrars, who 
are Sub-Registrars aB well at the head-quarters of the districts 
to which they are appointed, ara divided under a scheme recently 
sanctioned into six grades and paid by fixed salaries varying 
from 50 to 500 Rupees and by a commission of 20 per cent, on 
the amount of fees collected by them after the first 30 Rupees. 
The Special Sub-Registrars also are distributed into six classes 
and remunerated partly by a fixed salary and partly by commis- 
sion ; the fi>rmer ranging from 30 to 100 Rupees and the latter 
being at the same rate as that allowed to the Special Registrars. 
The official Sub-Registrars receive a commission of 20 per 
cent, as personal remuneration on the fees they collect and 25 per 
cent, for their establishments and contingencies. The special 
Registering officers are, as a rule, chosen &om among the graduates 
and under-graduates of the Madras University, and they are 
required to acquire a practical knowledge of their duties in the 
central office before taking up their appointments. 



MILITARY. 



The constitution of the Madras Anny is as follows : — Otneral 

oo]iatiitntlo& 
2 Regiments of British Cavalry ; of tht Axmji 

2 Batteries of Royal Horse Artillery ; 

11 Batteries Field Artillery ; 

8 Batteries Garrison Artillery ; 

A Heavy Battery is stationed at Secunderabad and a 
mounted Battery at Tonghoo ; 

9 Begimients Britiflh In&ntry ; 
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The Queen's Own St^pera and Miners consisting of 10 
companies; 

4 Begiments Native Gavaliy; 

40 Regiments of Nattve Infantry of the above Force ; 

5 Batteries of Artillery ; 

2 Begiments of Enropean Infantiy ; 

1 Company of Sappers and Miners ; and 

5 Begiments of Native Infantry are serving in British 

Banna ; and 
1 Regiment of Native Cavalry and 
5 Begiments of Native Infiemtry in the Bengal Presidency . 

The Army is divided into 3 Divisions and 6 Brigades as under. 
The commands of 1 Division and 2 First-class Brigades are held 
by officers of the British service, and those of 2 Divisions, 2 
First-class, and 2 Second-class Brigades by officers of the 
Indian service. 

* Divisions, 

Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 
Mysore Division. 
British Bnrma Division. 

FirsUelass Brigades, 

Centre District. 
Nagpore Force. 
Ceded District. 
Northern District. 

SeoonJUdass Brigades, 

Sonthem District. 
Malabar and Canara. 

Oo misli i ar lst The executive of the Commissariat Department consists of 
1 Commissary-Oeneral, 1 Deputy Commissary-Ceneral, 5 Assis- 
tant, 6 Deputy Assistant, and 11 Sub-Assistant Commissaries- 
(General. The head-quarters and the principal office and stores 
are at Madras. The Amrut Mahal, or Government Cattle 
Breeding Establishmenti at Hoonsoor in Mysore is under the 
control of this department, and supplies draught bullocks for 
the army, the herds maintained averaging about 10,000 head of 
cattle. 

Ordiuuio«» The head-quarters of the Ordnance Department is also at 

Madras and is under the administration of the Inspector-General 
of Ordnance and Magasines, 1 Deputy Inspector-General, and 
7 Commissaries of Ordnance. The Gun Powder and Gun Carriage 
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IWstories, each under a Snperintendeiit, are at Madras. A 
Ballet Fwstorj is attached to the Qua Carriage Factory, and a 
Laboratory and Peronaaion Gap Factory are maintained at 
St. Thomas' Mount. The Oamp Equipage Dep6t is at Madras. 
The Grand Arsenal is at Fort St. Qeorge ; there is an Arsenal 
at Secnnderabad, Magazines at Bangalore, Bangoon, and Nagpore, 
and Ordnance Dep6ts at St. Thomas' Mount, Trichinopoly, 
Bellary, and Gannanore. 

The Army Glothing Department is located in Madras, and Army Glotk> 
supplies the whole of the Madras Anny, European and Native. ^* 
The material is obtained from England and is made up under 
contract by native workmen. The sewing machine is now 
largely used. 

The Bemount Dep6t at Oossoor, about 30 miles from Banga- Bsmoiuti 
lore, is under the superintendence of an Agent, assisted by a 
Veterinary Surgeon and a small European staff. It contains 
accommodation for 1,000 horses. The average number* of 
horses purchased annually is about 600, a large proportion of 
which are Australians, which are principally required for 
Artillery and British Cavalry. The Northern and Persian horse 
is generally allotted to the Native Cavalry. The average price 
paid to dealers per horse is about Rupees 530, and, on transfer 
to thb ranks, their assumed value is Rupees 700. 

The Medical Department consists of two branches, the British Mtdiesl. 
and Indian. The former has 1 Surgeon-General, 4 Deputy 
Surgeons-General, 26 Surgeons-Major, and 49 Surgeons. The 
duties of this branch are connected solely with the medical care 
of the European troops. The Indian Medical Department has 
1 Surgeon-General, 6 Deputy Surgeons-Genera}, 82 Surgeons- 
Major, and 92 Surgeons. A large proportion of the officers and 
subordinates of the Indian Medical Department are employed on 
civil duties, and the medical care of the Native troops is also 
provided for by this department. The Government are kept 
informed of the state of the health of the army by periodical 
returns furnished by the Surgeons-G^eral of both departments, 
and by the reports of the Sanitary Commissioner. Further 
particulars on these heads will be found in Chapter VI. 

The army schools, which are maintained for both European SdaeatioBaL 
and Native troops, are under the management of a Commissioned 
Superintendent, one Assistant Superintendent^ and two Sub- 
Inspectors. 

The head office for the payment of pensions and family PeasUmi, 4e. 
payments is at Madras. The number of pensioners throughout 
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the Presidency is about 32,000, and the nnmber of families 
receiving remittances from the troops in Barma and beyond the 
frontier is about 3,000. They are all paid monthly. 



MARINE. 



KaiiM The Marine Department of the Presidency is presided over by 

the Master Attendant of the Port of Madras. The local execu- 
tive duties in connection with the conservancy of the port» as 
well as those of Shipping Master, are performed by the Deputy 
Master Attendant. The Head of the Marine Department is the 
adviser of Gbvemment on all marine matters, and is vested with 
the control and audit of the marine expenditure pertaining to 
his own department, or incurred on account of freight and 
passage in connection with the Military and Civil offices. It is 
his duty to arrange the programme of yearly reliefs by sea ; and 
to exercise a general superintendence over vessels engaged for 
the conveyance of Gbvemment troops, passengers, stores, specie, 
or mails. He is also Registrar-General of Shipping for the 
Presidency, and Superintendent of Marine for the whole sea- 
board. The duties of out*port Masters Attendant and Conserva- 
tors are similar to those of the Deputy Master Attendant at 
Madras. They are required to enforce obedience to all port 
rules, and see that the provisions of the Conservancy, Passenger 
and Merchant Shipping Acts, Imperial and Indian, are properly 
observed. They enforce quarantine regulations, and by virtue 
of their office are Government Surveyors of Shipping. They sit 
also as nautical assessors in Courts of Inquiry held with reference 
to shipwrecks, and are Landing and Shipping Agents for 
Oovemment consignments. Some of these officers are Magis- 
trates of the Ist or 2nd class iand Justices df the Peace, their 
functions in this respect being confined to the trial or adjudica- 
tion of offences against maritime law. 

Eastern Orovp. 



Gfanjam. 

Gopaulpore. 

Calingapatam. 

Bimlipatam. 

Vizagapatam. 

Cocanada and Coringa. 

Masulipatam. 



Madras. 

Cuddalore. 

Porto Novo. 

Tranquebar. 

Negapatam and Nagore. 

Tnticorin. 
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Western Chrouip. 



Cochin. 

Calicut and Bejpore. 

Tellickerry. 



Cannanore. 
Mangalore. 



The pearl and chank fisheries in this Presidency are connected TiuMTtUy 
with the Marine Department inasmndi as thej are under the paarl 
superintendence at present of the Master Attendant of Tuticorin ; 'i*h«xiM« 
they are treated however as a branch of Berenue and are 
administered by the Bevenue Board. The Tinnevelly chank 
or condi. shell fishery was some years ago carried on under 
Government management, the shells being sold to private 
persons who exported them to Bengal. About eighteen years ago 
a change was made in the management and the right of fishery 
was sold for a term of years. This plan was found to be 
undesirable, and in 1864 a system of lieenses was introduced, 
which has been continued up to date. It is in contemplation to 
revert to the plan of Gt)vemment management. The value of 
this fishery to Government is from 4,800 to 6,000 Bupees per 
annum. There is no outlay for establishment and no expenditure 
of any sort. The price paid for the right of fishing has been 
Bupees 20 per 1,000 shells, but this is probably a very low figure. 
The pearl banks on the Tinnevelly coast are of very ancient 
origin. The old head-quarters were at the Bamnad promontory, 
but for the last two centuries the head-quarters have been at 
Tuticorin, ninety miles north-east of Gi^e Gomorin. In 1822 the 
Tuticorin pearl fisheiy contributed about Bupees 1,30,000 to the 
revenue, and in 1830 the yield was worth about Bupees 1,00,000. 
Between this and 1861 there were no fisheries, as the beds 
seemed to be exhausted. The causes assigned were the widen- 
ing of the Paumben channel which increased the current and 
the interference of the chank divers. In 1856 an examination 
was made, the results of which showed the possibility of a fishery 
in 1861. Two fisheries actually took place in 1861 and 1862, 
the total amount realized being Bupees 3,78,581 ; since then, 
although oyster spat has on several occasions £edlen on the 
banks, there has been no oysters. There is a prospect however 
of a fishery in 1880. These pearl fisheries are conducted entirely 
on account of Government. The divers employed being given 
one-third of all oysters they bring up subject to certain rules. 
The Government share of the oysters is sold by auction at so much 
per 1,000. The steamer Margaret Northcote and the boats 
Pe^rl and Edith form a guard establishment at the pearl 
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banks, the steamer being osed for other duties when not 
required for inspection there. No crews are at present enter- 
tained for the Pearl and EdUh^ and the latter boat has been 
lent to the Marine Department at Paomben until her senrices 
are again needed. 



AGRICULTURAL. 



wad 



ATtattSi. 



The Qovemment offer rewards for killing elephants, tigers, 
cheetahs, bears, wolves and hysBuas* Collectors pay the rewards 
on production of the skin, or other satisfactory eyidence* 
Cheetahs and hynnas form the most frequent cases. 

Boad avenues are in most cases under the charge of the 
Local Fund Boards, nearly all the roads in the country being 
undertaken by them. Wherq this is not the case Collectors 
take charge of the avenues. 



LOCAL FUNDS ADMINISTRATION. 



Vatnrs of In the Madras Presidency the Local Funds properly so called 

provUraa of *^^ constituted and administered under Madras Act IV of 1871. 
A^t. The whole of the Presidency outside the limits of municipal 

towns, and with the exception of the Jeypore Zemindaiy in 
Vizagapatam, and the Hill Maliahs in Oanjam, was brought 
under the operation of the Act immediately on its passing. The 
oountry was under the Act divided into circles, in each of which 
a Local Fund Board was constituted. The Collector of the 
district is under the Act ex-officio President of each Board 
situated within his jurisdiction, and the members of the Board 
are appointed by Government under the restriction that non- 
official members must be appointed in numbers at least equal 
to those holding Government appointments. The circles at first 
constituted were thirty-six in number; the districts of Nellore, 
Kumool, Trichinopoly, the Nilgiris, and South Canara formed 
each one circle; the district of Bellary had three; and the 
remaining fourteen districts two each. In 1872-73 the two 
circles in Coimbatore were amalgamated, aud the division 
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of the Oodavery District was revised so as to make the 
river the boundary between the circles. From the beginning 
of 1875-76 the two circles in Yizagapatam have been amalga- 
mated, so that the number now in existence is thirty-four* 
The Madras Local Funds Act repealed the District Road Oess 
Act III of 1866 and the Education Act VI of 1868. The 
former imposed a cess not exceeding half an anna in the rupee 
on the rent- value of occupied land to constitute a fund for 
the construction and maintenance of local roads. The latter 
enabled the inhabitants of a locality to tax themselves for the 
upkeep of schools. On the repeal of these Acts the existing 
funds and the charges appertaining to local roads and to 
schools were transferred to the newly-constituted Local Funds* 
The new Local Funds Act provided for the imposition of a cess 
similar to the District Boad Cess, but with a maximum of 
1 Anna ; for the establishment of tolls upon roads ; and for the levy 
of a house- tax. Two-thirds of the cess and the whole of the tolls 
were made apj^cable exclusively to roads and communicationSi 
and the house-tax was declared available for schools only, and was 
to be imposed only in villages or groups of villages in which 
schools existed or were about to be established. The objects 
to which local funds were made applicable were described in 
the Act to be — (I), the construction, repair, and maintenance 
of roads and communications ; (II), the diffusion of education, 
and with this object in view the construction and repair of 
school-houses, the maintenance of schools either wholly or by 
means of grants-in-aid, the inspection of schools and the training 
of teachers; (HI), the construction and repair of hospitals, 
lunatic asylums, choultries, markets, tanks and wells ; the 
payment of all charges connected with the objects for which such 
buildings have been constructed ; the training and employment of 
vaccinators and medical practitioners ; the sanitary inspection of 
towns and villages ; the cleansing of the roads, streets and 
tanks ; and any other local works of public utility calculated 
to promote the health, comfort, and convenience of the people. 
The Act also provided for the transfer to Local Fund Boards 
of public dispensaries, choultries, tanks, &c., endowed and 
unendowed ; for vesting the endowments in the Boards ; and for 
enabling the Board of Revenue to transfer to them the powers of 
control of charitable endowments conferred by Regulation YII 
of 1817. 

Immediately upon Act IV of 1871 being passed, the land cess Assoti of 
was levied at the maximum rate in all districts except Qodafery, ^^^^^^ 
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Eistna, Knrnool, Chinglepat^ North Aroot, Tanjore, Madanii 
and Tinnerelly, where it waa fixed at 9 Pies. In 1873-74 the 
rate was raised to 1 Anna in the Ghittoor Circle, and in 1874-75 
to the same rate in Yeilore : both in the North Aroot District. 
The honse-taz nnder the same Act was imposed at first in those 
areas ip which taxes had been levied and schools maintained 
nnder Act VI of 1868, bat was disoontinned nnder the orders of 
Got^emment fttnn the beginning of 1878*74, since which date tha 
Union Tnnds referred to in the Act have been abolished. In the 
first year only 9 new tolUgates were established, bnt the nomber 
lias since been considerably increased. The fignres below show 
the total nnmber of tolls maintained in each year for the last 
five years, including those which in Malabar and Ganara are 
kept up otherwise than under Act lY of 1871 : — 



1871-72 
1872-73 
1873.74 
1874^75 
1875-76 



••• 



••• 



«• 



••• 



47 tolls. 

51 

55 

65 

72 



19 



19 



99 



99 



In addition to the sources of revenue just mentioned, the Local 
Fond Circles have hitherto received an annual grant from 
Provincial Funds for the special relief of the fnnds devoted to 
the construction and maintenance of Imperial Beads. They 
possess also the endowment funds pertaining to the trusts of the 
endowed institutions handed over to tbem nnder the Act ; and 
there are certain other assets, such as a share in surplus pound 
receipts, ferry rents, fishery and grass rents, Ac., which have 
l^n made over to them by the Oovemment under conditions. 
The Provincial grants for the last four years are shown below, 
and side by side the outlay made by the circles in the same 
years on the roads in question : — 



Tear. 



Provincial Qranta 
for Roads.* 



Outlay 

on Imperial 

Boad8.t 



1872.78 
1878.74 

1874-76 
1876.76 



• •< 

••• 
••• 



11,62,116 
11,74,402 
11,57,627 
11,62,624 



18,68,691 
18,06,916 
18,61,646 
12,76,218 



The passing of the Local Funds Act was, though not conse- 
quent on, yet coincident with, the decentralization scheme of 

• Inoluding ettablishment grant, f ICiolndiiig eatablislunent ohavgM. 
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Proyinoial finance described farther on under Chapter V. The 
grants nuide on that occasion towards the control of certain servioee 
being less than the past expenditure on those serWces, the 
Madras Gbvemment was compelled to transfer a considerable 
burden of charge from Prorincial Funds to the Local Funds 
constituted under Act IV of 1871. Upon what is technically 
known as the Road Fund was laid the cost of the construction 
and maintenance of all roads, Ac., formerly provided for from 
the Imperial grant under Communications, with a corresponding 
charge for Public Works Department EstaUishment. The 
charges provided for in the original Public Works Budget of 
1871-72 for Communications and so transferred amounted to 
Bupees 11,27,996. The old District Bead Fund paid 10 per 
cent, on outlay as a contribution for Public Works Department 
Establishment ; but in 1871-72 the charge, which was arbitrarily 
fixed, was Rupees 5,59,083 and at the rate of 18*96 per cent, on 
the outlay. In 1872-78 and 1878-74 a system was in force under 
which the cost of the Public Works Department Establishment 
was rateably distributed amongst the several funds from which 
outlay was incurred after deduction of certain portions of the 
cost of establishments maintained for special purposes, these being 
charged in full to the funds concerned. The percentage charged 
to Road Fund was in 1872-78 28*97 per cent, and in 1878-74 
24*70. In 1874-75 a ^ed rate of 25 per cent, on the outlay 
effected through the Public Works Department was introduced 
and has since been enforced. These arrangements regulated also 
the charge for Public Works Department Establishment on 
account of outlay from the other branches of the Local Fund. 
Under education it was resolved to lay upon Local Funds the 
whole charges incurred within Local Fund Circles in connection 
with elementary education ; and in pursuance of this decision, 
the cost of Inspecting Schoolmasters, two-thirds of the cost of 
Deputy Inspectors and certain contributions towards the cost of 
Nonnal Schools were at first imposed on Local Funds. The last 
two classes of charge were resumed as Provincial in 1874-75. 
Local Funds bear all grants, salary and results, made to 
schools of the lower class ; but grants paid by Government to 
schools established under Act VI of 1863 and transferred to 
Local Boards continue to be credited to Local Funds. The 
institution of Local Funds has given a great stimulus to primary 
instruction, and the sums expended upon it are yearly increasing. 
A modification of the results-grant system has been introduced, 
whereby the permanence of the school is secured by the grant 
of a small salary to the master, which is supplemented by results 
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grants, so that the master's remnneration still depends to a 
great extent upon his exertions. Farther particnlars on this 
head will be found under Chapter VII. Yarioos charges in 
connection with medical services were transferred to Local 
Fonds in 1871-72. The whole charges for vaccination, and for 
the salaries of medical sabordinates, cost of medicines, &c., 
borne by Oovemment in dispensaries endowed and unendowed 
are now transferred to Local and Manicipal Funds. Local 
Fnnds contribute also in aid of dispensaries situated in Munici- 
palities. When the medical subordinate in charge of Local 
Fund Dispensaries is the only one in the station, the Oovemment 
have been in the habit since 1872*73 of contributing one-fourth 
of his salary, on condition that his services are available for 
Government employes at the station. The number of endowed 
dispensaries is ten only, but the number of Local Fund Dispen- 
saries has increased to a very great extent. In the statement 
given below are noted the number of dispensaries under Local 
Fund Boards in each year, and also the total number and income 
of endowed institutions tndisf erred to them in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act : — 





Dispensaries 

endowed and 

unendowed. 


Bndowed 
Institations. 


Sndowment 
Bevenne. 


1871.72 

1872.73 

1873-74 

1874.76 

1876.76 


20 
84 
46 
60 
76 


139 
136 
196 
208 
202 


BS. 

46,420 

74,842 

2,42,806 

2,30,685 

2,80^464 



The travellers' bungalows and choultries throughout the country 
were, with one or two exceptions, transferred to the local 
boards in 1872-73 and 1873-74. The administration of the 
Vaccination Department was in 1874 handed over to such local 
boards as were willing to receive it, and payment by results as 
well as other schemes for stimulating operations have since been 
adopted. The accounts of Local Fund Boards are audited by 
the Examiner, Public Works Accounts, for Public Works, and 
by the Accountant-Gbneral for other charges. Each Local Fund 
Circle has its budget, which is reviewed in detail by the Revenue 
Board and Government. The financial control rests with the 
latter. 
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Mnnicipal action in the rural parts of this Presidencj may be Historieal 
said to date originally from the passing of Act XXVI of 1850, j^^^^'i^g^ 
which authorized inhabitants of towns to raise voluntary taxes 
for sanitary and other public purposes. Little use was made of 
this enactment. The next Act of a municipal nature was the 
Towns Improvement Act X of 1865. The Government had for 
some time had under consideration the expediency of requiring 
the inhabitants of towns, who xmder the fiscal arrangements 
in force up to that time contributed a fiur smaller proportion to 
the general revenues than the inhabitants of the rural districts, to 
defray a portion of the cost of the Town Police, with the view 
both of reducing the charge which its maintenance entailed upon 
the State and so increasing the sum available for the general 
Police, and of providing funds for placing the Police in towns 
upon a more efficient footing than had hitherto been practicable. 
It was pointed ont at the time that the moneyed and trading 
classes who resided and carried on their business in towns did 
not pay their fair share of taxation, and that at the same time, 
owing to the number of persons congregated in a small space, 
and the increased facilities for crime which were thereby occa- 
sioned, the expense of Police protection was greater in town than 
in country. The original intention was to make compulsory 
only that part of the taxation which was required to defray 
Police charges, while the raising of a rate for the purposes of 
conservancy or other purposes of local improvement was to 
be left optional with the rate-payers, the consent of a majority 
of whom should in each case be requisite. It was eventually 
decided however to include among the purposes for which 
the funds raised xmder the Act must necessarily be appro- 
priated, the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, 
drains, tanks, &c., and the carrying out of all measures 
necessary for the preservation of the public health. The Com- 
missioners were provided with means of taxation, and the 
Government were held liable to pay a contribution amounting 
to 25 per cent, of the sum spent by the Commissioners on the 
objects above named. In addition to the funds raised for the 
purposes so specified, the committees were empowered to raise 
and expend with the previous sanction of Government such 
additional amounts as might appear to them necessary for 
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other municipal purposes, for instance, the lighting of the town, 
the prevention or extinction of fire, the supply of water, Ao. 

sf 1871. The Act of 1865 was graduallj introduced into all the more 
important towns, and in 1869*70 was in suooessfol operation in 
44 cases. In 1871 it was considered that the Act needed 
revision, and in Act III of 1871 certain changes were made 
of considerable importance. The introduction of the finanoial 
system known as the *' decentralisation scheme," which will 
be found described further on under Chapter V, operated to 
accelerate the passing of Act III of 1871, but did not 
materially influence its contents. The Act of 1865 contained 
a restriction which prevented the appointment as Municipal 
Commissioners of persons not residing within the limits of 
the Municipality. Experience had shown that the occasional 
presence of a European officer as a working member of 
the Commission was essential to the efficient working of 
the Act, and it was therefore considered advisable that the 
Government should have the power of appointing any officer 
they might think proper, subject to a limitation as to the 
proportion of official persons who should be members of these 
Commissions. It was also thought right to substitute the 
Revenue Officer in charge of the division of the district in 
which the town was situated for the Executive Engineer as an 
ex-officio Commissioner. It was considered important that 
Revenue Officers of all grades as the administrative agents of the 
Government should identify themselves with the successful 
working of municipal institutions within their respective 
. ranges, and that they should regard the duty as forming an 
essential part of their official functions. The qualification for 
appointment to the office of Municipal Conmiissioner was also 
made more elastic, and provision was made for introducing the 
system of appointment by election whenever the Gk)vemment 
might deem it proper to apply that system to a particular 
Municipality. The particular rules under which the latter 
arrangement is to be carried out are still under consideration. 
One of the most important provisions of the new Act was the 
application of municipal funds to certain educational and other 
purposes, which, though essentially of a local character and such 
as might properly be met by local taxation, did not come under the 
provisions of the Towns Improvement Act of 1865. Such for 
instance was the construction and maintenance of hospitals, the 
tnuning and employment of medical practitioners, sanitary inspec- 
tion and the collection of statistics of births and deaths. It was 
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considered of great importaaoe that larger funds than were then 
available shooid be provided for all these objects, and it was held 
to be essential that these funds should be raised by lobal taxation. 
The inclusion of education among the purposes to which municipal 
taxation was to be applied had the effect of making compulsory 
that which bad previously been done in some towns by the volun- 
tary action of a majority of the inhabitants under the provisions 
of Madras Act III of 1863 ; the working of this Act had shown that 
nothing short of a system of compulsory taxation would suffice for 
any considerable extension of primary education among the people. 
The Act of 1871 where introduced supersedes the Act of 1863. 
Since the passing of the Act of 1871 it has been made a ruled 
practice that the education undertaken by MunicipcJities shall 
be of the " primary " description^ that is to say, that it shall not 
proceed farther than the third of the four standards laid down by 
Government in the '* Besults Qrant-in-aid" Rules. In addition to 
the above, vaccination and the registration of births and deaths 
within the limits of the town devolved on the Municipalities 
constituted under the new Act. Another important change was 
the withdrawal of the 25 per cent, g^rant which under the Towns 
Improvement Act of 1865 the Government was bound to contri* 
bute in aid of the charges for Police and Conservancy. It was 
at first designed that the MunicipalitieB should be required to pay 
the whole of the charges for conservancy and other municipal 
purposes excluding Police, and 60 per cent, of the Police charges. 
The system in force in Provincial Municipalities would thus have 
been very nearly assimilated to that in the Presidency town, 
where the Municipality contributed 50 per cent, of the Police 
charges. These considerations did not however ultimately prevail, 
and it was finally decided to withdraw the State aid altogether, to 
relieve MunicipcJities from all Police charges, and to leave the 
municipal powers of taxation in much the same condition as 
they were before. The motive for withdrawing the grants-in-aid 
was chiefly a financial one. The measure effected a net annual 
saving to Imperial or Provincial Funds of about one lakh and 
a half of Rupees. Moreover it would have been impossible 
to extend the system of State gp:ants to the new system of 
taxation for local purposes, which was at the same time inaugu- 
rated in the rural districts, and there was no valid reason for 
retaining the grant-in-aid system in the one case and discarding 
it in the other. 

To sum up the present situation of the Mofussil MunicipcJities, ProMst 
Act lU of 1871 has superseded Act X of 1865. By the change ■^*»»^«^ 
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the MunicipalitieB have gained in the direction of having no longer 
to contribute 75 per cent, to public charges; thej have lost 
however in having had thrown on them f onr new charges, namely, 
those for hospitals and dispensaries, for schools, for birth and 
death registration, and for vaccination. Each Monicipality has 
a Board or Commission presided over bj the Collector of the 
District, and this Board administers the Act nnder the super- 
vision of the Oovemment. The Board is composed of official and 
non-official members, the former being not more than one-half of 
the whole nnmber. The Revenue Officers in charge of recognised 
divisions of districts are ex-officio members of the Commissions 
situated within those limits. The members are appointed for a 
term of three years subject to removal for misoonduct or neglect 
of duty. P^vision is also made for election by the rate-payers. 
The Vice-President may either be appointed by Gbvemment or 
elected by the Commissicmers. The taxes authoriaed by the Act 
are — (1), rates on houses, buildings, and lands not exceeding 7| 
percent, on the annual rent value ; (2), a tax on arts, professions, 
trades, and callings varying from Rupee 1 to Rupees 100 ; 
(3), a tax on carriages, horses, and other animals varying from 
Annas 4 to Rupees 9 half-yearly ; (4), a fee not exceeding Rupees 2 
half-yearly for the registration of carts ; and (5), tolls on carriages, 
charts, and animals entering the municipal limits varying from 
1 Anna to 1 Rupee. In addition to the above, fees are leviable 
for the use of markets, slaughter-houses, and cart-stands and 
for the exercise under license of offensife or dangerous trades. 
Rates on houses, lands, or buildings and tolls may be recovered 
by distress and sale of the movable property of the defaulter or 
the movable property on the premises, but in the case of the 
other taxes payment can only be enforced by prosecution before 
a Magistrate. Since the passing of Act HI of 1871 three 
additional Municipalities have been constituted, making the total 
number of towns at the end of 1875-76 forty-seven. 

SUtiftUi. The following tables give statistics regarding the forty-seven 

Mofossil Municipalities for a recent average year : — 
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Income 

fromTaza- 

tion. 


Inoidenoe 


Inoidenoe 


MnniraiMOitiiM. 


CenBiiB 
Popolation. 


of Taxation 

indnding 

Tolk. 


of Taxation 

ezclnding 

ToUa. 






B8. 


BS. A. P. 


Bi. 


A. p. 


JUkODI ••• ••• ••• 


22,728 


11,712 


8 8 





6 1 


ABsntftpovo ••• ••• 


4,918 


5,119 


10 7 





5 6 


Bollaxy ... ••• ••• 

Berhamporo <•• ••• 


61,766 
21,670 


47,888 
18,668 


14 7 
10 1 






9 
5 


Bimlipatam •- 


8,74i 


10,698 


18 7 





2 10 


Csliont ••• ••• ••• 


47,962 


26,279 


8 5 





7 6 


Caiuuuiovb ••• ••• 


81,868 


17,089 


8 9 





8 


OftToor ••. ••• ••• 


7,946 


8,066 


10 2 





7 1 


CheUuinbnim 


16,619 


11,488 


11 9 





5 6 


Cliicsioolo ••• ••• ••• 


15,687 


7,689 


7 10 





2 6 


Cooanada 


17389 


19L068 


111 





9 10 


Coohin ••• ••• ••• 


18,840 


6,888 


7 10 





7 10 


Coimbaiore ... 


86,810 


22,098 


10 





6 1 


Combaconiiiii 


44,444 


84,968 


12 7 





5 11 


ConjeTomn ••• ••• 

CoonooT **• *•■ ••• 


87,827 
8,068 


17,566 
4,086 


7 6 
15 4 




1 


5 4 
5 4 


Cnddalors «.. ••• 


40,290 


26,864 


10 1 





5 1 


Cnddapali 


16,276 


18,191 


12 11 





6 8 


dunDuni *.■ ••« ••• 


7,295 


8,284 


7 1 





8 7 


Dxndi^ol •*■ ... ••• 


12,865 


7,601 


9 4 





8 6 


BIlovB ... ••• *>• 


26,487 


7,476 


4 8 





1 10 


Bxod6 ... 'i* *** 


7,817 


5,789 


Oil 10 





8 11 


Qhooty ... ••* 


6,790 


4,800 


11 6 





4 10 


Oiintiir .*• ••• ■*• 


18,088 


17,662 


16 8 





8 11 


Earnool ... ••• •** 


25,579 


14,189 


8 10 





4 9 


Madura .•• 


61,987 


89,621 


12 2 





5 2 


Manari^di ••• 


17,708 


12,886 


11 1 





8 10 




29,712 


16,867 


9 1 





8 


Hasnlipatam 


86,188 


19,847 


8 6 





5 1 


MayaToraiii 


21,165 


14,899 


10 10 





6 2 


Neg^patam 


48,526 


89,881 


18 





9 


ITollora • • • " • • • • • • 


29,922 


16,488 


8 8 





5 11 


Ooiacamnnd 


9,982 


16,818 


18 7 


1 


8 7 


Palamcottah 


17,946 


10,988 


9 10 





8 11 


Palgaut 


80,752 


16,496 


8 7 





2 6 


Bajahmnndiy 


19,788 


11,040 


8 11 





6 


BalciD ■•• ••• ••• 


60,012 


29,288 


9 4 





6 2 




11,271 


8,871 


12 7 


12 7 


xanjoro ... •*. .•• 
TeUioheiry 


62,175 


86,829 


10 10 





4 10 


20,604 


11,694 


9 1 





6 10 


Tixmeyelly 


21,044 


11,888 


9 





8 7 


Triohinopoly 


76,680 


47,667 


9 11 





7 10 


Tntioorin 


10,666 


16,879 


18 


11 10 


volloro ... >•• ••• 


88,022 


80,820 


12 9 





4 7 


yixaf^patam 


82,191 


21,071 


10 6 





4 8 


Vizianagram 


20,169 


11,800 


9 4 





8 2 


Wallajapett 


12,108 


7,864 


9 9 





4 
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Tablb II. — ProporHon to 100 of different ouUays, 



liu&ldpalitiM* 




••• 



Adoni 

Anantapore ... 

Bellaiy 

Ohooty 

Gonjeremn ... 

Caroor 

Coimbatore ... 

IBrode ... 

Caddapah 

Berhampore ... 

Chioaoole 

Cooaoada 

Ellore 

Bajahmondiy... 

Gnntoor 

Masnlipatam ... 

Cnmbmii 

Enmool 

Dindigul 

Madura 

Calioat 

Gaimanore 

Cochm 

Palghant 

TelUolieny ... 

Coonoor 

Ootaoamnnd ... 

Kellore 

Vellore 

WaUajapett ... 

Salem •.. 

Cnddalore ... 

Chellumbnun... 

Mangalore 

Gombaooniun... 

Mayayeram ... 

MaJaaxgudi 

Negapatam ... 

Tanjore 

Palamoottah ... 

Tizmevelly 

Tntioorin 

Srinmgiun 

Trichinopoly ... 

Bimlipatam ... 

Vizagapatam ... 

yizianagnun ... 



Average ... 



15 
13 
29 
19 
18 
86 
14 
21 
21 
22 
24 
35 
33 
27 
16 
18 
9 
17 
38 
19 
18 
17 
17 
55 
27 
21 
45 
15 
84 
80 
25 
84 
15 
41 
28 
29 
28 
89 
87 
15 
12 
42 
85 
87 
28 
19 
89 



28 




s I 
Si* 



^i 



6 


30 


11 


50 


5 


46 


7 


49 


7 


48 


8 


41 


2 


85 


8 


47 


6 


44 


11 


86 


9 


48 


8 


86 


8 


32 


2 


42 


7 


46 


6 


49 


10 


56 


1 


47 


5 


25 


1 


87 


4 


62 


4 


52 


19 


43 


7 


14 


14 


88 


1 


87 


8 


16 


10 


47 


8 


81 


9 


85 


8 


54 


2 


41 


2 


86 


2 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION— MADRAS TOWN. 



The Mnnicipality of the Town of Madias dates its origin from History and 
the passing of Statate 33, George IH, Chapter 52, Section 168, •«^t«tt«a- 
and may therefore be said to be an old-established institution, 
ihongh it was only in 1856 that the public functionaries 
administering the funds were first styled Municipal Commis* 
sioners. The Act of 1856 was superseded by Act IX of 1865, 
and this in its turn gave way to Act IX of 1867, which, with a 
slight amendment effected by Act Y of 1871, is still in force. 
The Municipality is divided into eight divisions. Four persons 
residing within the limits of each division are appointed 
by Government to be Commissioners for that division. The 
Commissioners hold office for three years, subject to removal 
for misconduct or neglect of duty. Provision exists for election 
by the rate-payers, but has not yet been carried out in practice. 
The entire executive power is vested in the President who ia 
appointed by Government and paid from Municipal funds. 
An Executive Engineer, a Sanitary Inspector, an Assessor, and 
a Collector of Municipal Taxes also hold their appointments 
direct from Government and are removable at their pleasure. 
All other paid officials are appointed by the President, subject 
to the approval of the Municipal Commissioners when the salary 
exceeds Rupees 150 per mensem. 

The taxes leviable under the Madras Municipal Act are — Vatnrt of 
(1), a tax on carriages, horses, and other animals varying from 4 ^^* 

Annas to 12 Rupees half-yearly ; (2), fees not exceeding 2 Rupees 
half-yearly for the registration of carts and other vehicles 
without springs; (3), tolls on carriages, carts, and animals 
entering the municipal limits varying from 6 Pies to 4 Annas ; 
(4), a tax on arts, professions, trades, and callings classified 
as follows : — 

Class I. — Persons with incomes ranging from 

Rs. 150 to Rs. 350 yearly. 

do. „ 

do. „ 

do. „ 

do. „ 

do. „ 

(5), licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors varying from 
Rupees 12 to Rupees 75 ; (6), sea tolls on boats or rafts calculated 
on the tonnage at the rate of 4 Annas per ton ; and (7), rates on 



Do. 


II.— 


Do. 


Do. 


III.— 


Do. 


Do. 


IV.— 


Do. 


Do. 


V — 


Do. 


Do. 


VI.— 


Do. 



100 


do. 


50 


do. 


25 


do. 


12 


do. 


4, 


do. 
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hoaaes, bnildings, and lands not ezoeeding 10 per oent on the 
estimated gross annnal rent at which thej might reasonably be 
expected to let from year to year. The above rateeand taxes are 
all in force with the exception of sea tolls, the house rate being 
levied at 7^ per cent. Bates and taxes may be recovered by 
distress and sale of the goods and ohattels of the de&nlter, and 
any person carrying on his profession or trade without 
registration is liable, on conviction before two Magistrates, to 
a penalty not exceeding three times the amount payable for 
a registration certificate. Appeals against assessments are heard 
and determined by two Magistrates, who are empowered to 
state a case for final decision by the High Court. Under 
Act IX of 1867 the Town Police were paid from Municipal 
funds, but they were relieved of this charge by Act Y of 1871, 
which, at the same time, extended the application of the 
Municipal funds to purposes of education, the establishment of 
hospitals, vaccination, and other works of local public utility. 
The population of nearly 400,000 inhabitants among whom 
the taxation is distributed are scattered over an area of 27 square 
miles. 



XiiMimstiid 
Xzpenditart 
for eight 



The following statements show for the past eight years the 
income, incidence of taxation, expenditure, and other particulars 
for this Municipality. Previous to 1871-72 the municipal 
accounts were kept for the calendar year. Column 7 in 
Statement I refers to the taxation authorized by the Act and not 
to all sources of income: — 
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Knmber of Memben of 
Oommittee. 



8 



Nomi- 
nated. 



TotaL 



Total 

Inoome 

from all 

Souroee. 



6 



Inddenoe of 
Taxation per 
Head of Popu- 
lation. 



Amount 

of 

Debt. 



8 



1868 ... 
Xoo9 ... 
1870 ... 
1871.72 
1872.73 
1878-74 
1874-76 
1876-76 



9 

'8 • 



[ 



18 
9 
9 

9 
10 

9 
12 
12 



19 
28 



28 
22 
28 

20 
20 





B8. 


82 


7,86,077 


82 


7,06,068 


82 


6.18,371 


82 


6,71,346 


82 


6,22,407 


82 


6,91,343 


82 


6,36,292 


82 


6,08,218 



as. A. p. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



4 61 

9t 
2 6} 

1 8i 
&^hf 


2 

2 31 



60,000 
1,26,000 
10,19,671 
12,60,000 
14,28,000 
14,30,000 
14,30,000 
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Table II. 



Total 
Expenditure. 



2 



Smkiiig Fund 

for xednotion 

of Debt f6r 

Water-sapplj 

Pzoject. 



8 



1868 


6,17,288 


1869 


6,62,921 


1870 


6,44^668 


1871.72 


6,62,406 


1872.78 


6,19,794 


1873.74 


6,21,684 


1874-76 


6,16,678 


1876.76 


6,98,886 



1,011 
18,467 
10,292 
18,144 
19,098 
27,278 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 



AGRICULTURK 



DaMT^tloA The land in ererj Ooremment village, as plotted out by the 
old original Peimaah or Survey, or by the operations of the recent 
Revenue Survey and Settlement, falls into two main divisions, 
the uncultivable portion and the cultivable. The former goes by 
the general name of poramboke, and consists of various classes 
of land which from one cause or another are uncultivable 
or not likely to be cultivated, such as hills, rocks, jungles, 
and other lands not naturally cultivable ; and of lands reserved 
for public purposes, vis., village sites, roads, beds of tanks, 
channels, cattle stands, burial grounds, Ac. As has already 
been explained in Section II no revenue is realized from 
poramboke lands, except a few miscellaneous items; it is not 
classified or assessed by the Revenue Settlement Department, 
and it is only surveyed by the Survey Department when it 
consists of small blocks interspersed in cultivable lands. In the 
case of all portions of a village area which are considered to be 
in any way likely to be cultivated, whether on the irrigated or 
unirrigated system, the land is surveyed and marked off into 
distinct numbers or fields by the Survey Department, each field 
is examined and classified by the Revenue Settlement Depart- 
ment, and the amount of Oovemment due or assessment 
chargeable thereon ia fixed and placed on record. Any one taking 
up this land knows in advance that he will have to pay so much 
and no more in the form of Oovemment assessment upon it ; 
this land is consequently called the assessed land, or sometimes 
the ayacut or cultivable area of the village. Assessed land will, 
of course, include Inam lands, though the terms made with the 
Inamdar are for the moment special, and full assessment is not 
levied. It is not often that the whole of the assessed land in 
the village has already been taken up by cultivators. In each 
village there may be said therefore to be a portion of assessed land 
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which is offered but has not yet been taken np, and which forms 
the marg^ of onltiTation, being always of poorer soil than the 
rest of the ayacat ; this is otherwise called assessed waste. 
Villages have commnnal rights of gracing over assessed waste. 
Deducting this portion, the remainder of the ayacnt consists of 
lands in the occupation of cultivators, and for the most part 
actnally cultivated by them ; this is called the cultivated area. 
In some cases the lands will from one cause or another be lefb 
temporarily waste by the occupiers, who will not nevertheless 
resign them. These occasional waste portions are ascertainable 
£rom the cultivation accounts ; they can therefore be deducted and 
the remainder will represent the area actually under crops. The 
following figures show to a certain extent the proportion of 
acreage belonging at a recent date to each of these four main 
classes of lands for an area of, say, 65,664,000 acres. The whole 
area of the Presidency is 88,523,520 acres, but the balance consists 
of lands for which particulars of cultivable or uncultivable lands 
are not known, lands lying outside villages, forest lands, &c. 
The four classes of lands are of course locally interspersed, and 
the division is merely a paper division : — 

ACRES. 

1. Poramboke or uncultivable 23,964,160 

2. Assessed waste not occupied -% 

8. Assessed land occupied but not cultivated) ^ ' 
4. Assessed lands under crops 27,516,511 

Total . . . 65,664,000 



The word "ayacut" is most usually employed in the phrase 
*' wet ayacut, " when speaking of the area irrigable by a 
particular tank. 

The greater part of the Madras Presidency is covered with Diftribntlom 
soils that were originally formed by the disintegration of rocks of JflJJ^j/" 
the metamorphic and igneous systems. The soils derived from agrionltiirt, 
the rocks of the first-mentioned system, gneiss, mica, quartis, Ac., 
which prevail the most widely, are very inferior ; especially when, 
as is the case in many parts of Southern India, they occur as 
sedentary soils, that is to say, when they rest on the rock from 
which they were originally formed. The extensive ranges of 
mountains known as the Pulne3r8, AnamaUais, and Neilgherriea 
are composed of granitic rocks, the decomposition of which, 
especially where the felspar occurs as orthoclaae, afibids a 
productive soil in situations where the rainfall is not excessive. 
The minor ranges of hills, of which there are many scattered 

28 
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over the Presidency, consist chiefly of syenite and qnartz rocks ; 
the former yields on decomposition a prodnotiye soil, but the 
soils derived from the latter are always inferior, and sometimes 
perfectly sterile. Stretching across the country in a north-east 
direction from Trichinopoly there is a wide belt of green sand, 
which affords a highly productive soil. The area of sedentary 
soil derived from inferior rocks is very considerable, bat it 
fortunately happens that, owing to the gigantic scale on which 
the forces of nature have operated in Southern India, there is 
a wide extent of transported soils, formed of the disintegrated 
portions of the rocks of other formations. Of this class is the 
black cotton soil, an alluvial soil met with all over the Presidency, 
sometimes in isolated patches of only a few acres in area, and 
sometimes in large plains of hundreds of square miles. The depth 
of this soil varies from 12 inches to from 12 to 15 feet. It ia 
closely allied to the black earth of Southern Russia, and evidently 
occupies the sites of dried-up lakes. From its unusual power of 
absorbing and retaining moisture, is in great request. Another 
characteristic soil met with in all parts of the Presidency is 
the red soil, so called from its peculiar red appearance, derived 
from a large admixture of the peroxide of iron. This soil differs 
very considerably in its character ; in some places fonning 
extensive plains with a hard crusted surface almost incapable 
of producing even indigenous vegetation, and in other places 
being friable, open, easily worked, very hygroscopic from the 
oxide of iron it contains, and generally fertile. As a rule, the 
most fertile tracts of land occupy low situations ; most of them 
are of alluvial orig^ and from the facilities they afford for 
irrigation, they generally form the irrigated area. The land 
most in need of irrigation from its extreme dryness and the 
natural poverty of its original constituents, is obviously the most 
difficult to provide with irrigation water, but such land oonsti* 
tutes three-fourths of the food-producing area of the country. 

The Masons The most important cultivating season of the year in the 
InM to greater part of the Presidency begins with the first rains that 

eultivatlom. inaugarate the north-east monsoon ; this is generally about the 
end of September, the sowing month being October and the 
harvest month February. Over the othw portions of the 
Presidency the crops are raised ander the influence of the rains 
acompanying the south-west monsoon, and in this case the sowing 
is performed in the months of April and May, while the crops 
are harvested in August and September. All cultivation, 
whether artificially irrigated or not, depends more or less on the 
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monsoon seasons. Land irrigated from wells is natnrallj the 
least so, and Ilmd irrigated from tanks, which do not in all 
cases get their supply firom the immediate rainfall, are more 
independent than nnirrigated land. The onirrigated land is 
absolutely dependent on the falling rain. Irrigated land, 
especiaUy that under wells, has sometimes two crops in the year. 
Two crops can be got oS nnirrigated land only in certain highly 
favored localities. 

Irrigated land forms about 15 per cent, of the area under Treataaat 
occupation. It is watered exclusively from rivers, river JuSl** 
channels, and tanks, and in most instances the water flows upon 
the land by gravitation. The area of land irrigated directly 
from rivers is extremely small compared with the area watered 
from river>channels. The reason of this is that the beds of 
most of the rivers on the plains are so frequently changed, or 
are situated in such deep valleys that it is difficult to get the 
water thence to the cultivated land. Hence the practice of 
putting dams or anicuts across rivers. Dams are constructed 
where there is space for the storage of water, and where the 
water can be raised to a height sufficient to command a suitable 
area of arable land. From the dams the water passes along 
channels to the cultivated land ; the beds of these channels 
being kept so high that the water will flow by gravitation 
through sluices into the minor distributing channels. In many 
instances the irrigation water cannot be secured at a sufficient 
height^ and the water is then raised firom the channel by a 
picottah or similar means. Tanks are always placed in situations 
where the surface drainage of a more or less considerable area 
of country naturally flows or collects. Sometimes they are 
natural and form shallow lakes ; but as a rule they are artificial 
and occupy a situation on land having a slight slope. In 
selecting the position for a tank the object is to secure 
for the upper slope a large collecting area and to command 
on the lower slope a sufficient area of arable land for watering 
by gravitation. Artificial tanks are always more efficacious 
than natural tanks equally supplied with water, because the 
land irrigated from the artificial tank is from its position 
generally well drained, while that irrigated from the natural 
tank is firequently altogether without drainage, being but a 
portion of the bed of some original lake. The only crop grown 
on this description of land is paddy. Where an abundance of 
water is available throughout the year, two crops are 
grown annually, but most of the land as already said produces 
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only one crop. The irrigation water is nsnally supplied 
on each occasion to a depth of from 1 to 2 inches, and the 
supply is made according to its abundance on every day, 
every other day, or erery third day, during the growth of 
the crop. In many parts of the Presidency the practice 
is to sow the paddy broadcast on a semi-liquid soil 
which is brought into this state by frequent watering^ and 
stirrings. The practice is also common of transplanting 
young seedling paddy plants from nursery beds into the field. 
Beyond weeding and watering, the paddy land receives no 
attention while under crop. Some varieties of paddy are six 
months on the ground, others only four months. The crop is 
cut when dead ripe, and is thrashed by striking the sheaves 
on a log of wood or by the treading of cattle. The agricultural 
practice in dealing with irrigated land is said to be capable 
of improvement in the direction of a more economical use of 
the water ; as long however as the ryot is unable to apply 
manure to his irrigated land he is under the necessity of asing 
a large quantity of irrigation water in order to secure silt in 
its places. There are many practical difficulties in the way of 
procuring manure; there is also a deficiency of capital to 
invest in it. 

Treatmait of Eighty per cent, of the food-producing area of the Presidency 
[^^^^* consists of dry land. A very large area of these tracts is 
covered by soils of the lowest value; there are however 
considerable areas of really good soil. The dry lands are in 
the hands of poorer cultivators than the wet lands, and it is 
probable that their cultivation is more susceptible of 
improvement than that of the wet lands. The black soils are 
usually cropped with cotton and cholum. The red soils are 
variously cropped ; in some districts they constitute the chief 
cotton-producing areas, but when good they are cropped with 
the difierent cereals. The grey soils produce varagoo, korraloo, 
and inferior cumboo, cholum, &c. Sometimes two or even 
three crops are sown simultaneously on the same ground, so 
that if one fails the other may succeed ; choice being zoade 
of crops that do not all bear at one time. The crops 
grown on the unirrigated land are sown both broadcast and 
in lines, but the former is more usual. The tillage consists 
usually of ploughing in various directions ; the native plough 
stirs but does not turn over the soil and seldom penetrates 
^ to a greater depth than three inches. The seeding is always 
heavy, and there is probably a waste of seed. The actual 
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operation of sowisg is either performed by broadcasting the 
seed oyer the land by the hand, or by the aid of a drill formed 
of three or four bamboo tnbes connected at the top to a fixed 
hopper into which the seed is placed and from which it p ao o oo 
through the bamboo tubes into the soil. During the growth of 
the crop but little is done in cultivations or hoeings. The crops 
are all harvested by the hand, the work being paid for in kind. 

Grass is encouraged to grow spontaneously in all parts of TrMtmsmt of 
the viUage area where it will not interfere with other crops, but 
special grass-crops raised from seed, or developed by irrigation, 
are as yet very rare in this Presidency, the remuneration not 
proving sufficient. Ryots will frequently ^leave permanently 
uncultivated the least productive portions of their holdings 
for the sake of giving a better pasture to the live-stock 
required for farm labor than is to be got in the poramboke 
land. Or they will leave the land temporarily fallow in the 
same way, with a view to combining pasture with fertilization 
of the soil. With the exception however of certain cases, 
yearly diminishing, where a light assessment is placed on 
arable land reserved for pasture, the ryots have to do this 
at their own expense, paying full assessment for the lands thus 
employed. The principle of deriving remuneration from grass 
and fodder crops in the form of &rm manure will doubtless be 
more acted upon as capital increases. There is no want of 
intelligence on the part of the cultivator. 

Garden land is land irrigated with water artificially raised from Trsataemt of 
wellB, tanks, or other sonrceB. The crops usually grown are «•"« ^*^ 
those that will mature satisfactorily with from five to eight 
waterings in a month. The water is raised by cattle-power and 
manual-power only, horse-power or steam-power being not yet 
in use. For very low lifts a bale is used, that is to say, a bucket 
suspended by two ropes, one of which on either side is held 
by a man. In baling the bucket is allowed to drop into the 
water and when full swung up to the height needed, where a 
third man who stands in the water catches and capsizes it. For 
higher lifts, up to about 12 or 13 feet, the picottah is used. This 
is a horizontal pole balanced on an upright post of a height regu- 
lated by the length of the horizontal pole. The arrangement 
is something like that of the ordinary weighing balance. At 
the end of the horizontal pole which projecta over the water, an 
upright rod is attached,'generally of bamboo, and to the lower end 
of this the bucket is fastened. * In working the picottah, an 
alternate up-and-down motion is given to the arms of the 
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horizontal pole, a bucket being brought up each time the pole 
dips and rises. The motion is generally prodaced by the 
backward and forward walk of a man along the pole ; as he 
advances along the pole towards the water the bucket dips 
and fills, and as he walks back in the contrary direction, it rises 
to the required eleyation, and is there guided and capsized by 
another laborer. Where the lift is great two and sometimes 
three men are employed on the horizontal pole. In cases where 
the' lift is moderate a man on the pole is frequently dispensed 
with, a heavy ball of clay only being attached to the end of the 
pole opposite to that at which the bucket rod is attached. In 
this case a single man stands over the well, pushes down the 
bucket, guides it^ and capsizes it at the point of discharge. For 
low Ufbs the picottah works at a very moderate cost, especially 
when worked by the cultivator himself. In well lifts, which are 
too high for the picottah, that is to say, for depths from 12 to 40 
feet, the ** Kavalay " is usually employed worked by cattle. 
This arrangement consists of a horizontal roller fixed over the 
well on uprights of three or four feet in height while a rope travels 
over the roller ; at one end of the rope a skin bucket is attached, 
and the other end is fastened to the yoke of a pair of cattle. At 
the place where the water is to be discharged from the bucket 
there is a cistern, and in front of the cistern an inclined path of 
20 or 30 feet in length according to the depth of the water. 
When raising the water the cattle walk down the slope, and when 
the bucket descends to the water they are backed up again. In 
this way, the cattle alternately ascending and descending the 
slope, the bucket is filled and brought to the surface. The 
arrangement is very simple, but is rude and probably cruel 
to the cattle, the backward journey being often up a very steep 
slope. The cost of raising the water by this method is high. 
An improved lift has lately been introduced, by the aid of which 
it is anticipated that the water will be raised at one -half the 
cost. It is very desirable that garden cultivation should be 
extended, as a check on disastrous consequences of long continued 
droughts. At present about two per cent, of the occupied area 
of the Presidency is what is called " garden land." The crops 
grown are tobacco, sugar-cane, chillies, wheat, the ordinary 
cereals, Ac, 

SotatioA of There is no established system of rotatory crops, but the 

Jj^SJj!^ principle of not overstraining the resources of the soil is folly 

understood by the ryots. A crop requiring little nourishment 

generally succeeds an exhausting crop, and fallows are common 
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in the case of inferior soils. The liberty allowed to the ryots of 
relinqnishing and taking ap lands frequently brings the principle 
of leaving lands fallow into imperceptible play. Rotation and 
fallows are practised mainly in regard to nnirrigated lands, and 
irrigated lands planted with sugar-cane ; in the ordinary irrigated 
lands, which g^erally consist of small holdings, manuring is 
more frequent ajdd is considered sufficient to secure a good 
crop without rotation. Considerable care is bestowed on manur- 
ing garden lands under weUs. Lands near villages are better 
manured than those at a distance, for obvious reasons. 

The following statement shows the proportion existing between Szttat of 

All 1 tt If A tl A wk 

different species of crops throughout the Presidency at a recent 



date : — 

• 






Food-grains 


• • • ••• 


... 840 


oeeos • • • • • • 


••• ••« 


... 6-2 


Oreen and garden crops 


••• • • • 


... 1-8 


. Topes and orchards 


••• ••• 


... 2-2 


Special crops, such as cotton and 




indigo, &c» 


•a. ••• 


... 6-8 



100 

The following statement giving the acreage under cotton in Cotton 
each district during a recent average year will show the cotton- •**^^t**"- 
producing powers of the different parts of the Presidency :-• 

Districts. Acres, 

uranjam ... ••• ••• ••• ••• o,oU^ 

Vizagapatam 18,107 

Oodavery ... 10,348 

Kistna ... ..'. 219,267 

Nellore 18,378 

Cuddapah 76,074 

Bellary 385,596 

Kumool 243,637 

xuaoras ••* ... ... •*. ... ,,, 

Chingleput 3 

North Arcot 263 

South Arcot 16,303 

Tanjore 4,061 

Triohinopoly 6,731* 

Madura 95,101 

Tinnevelly 281,569 



* Docs not inclado area of ootton cnltiyatcd with other cfope. 
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— Cottoa 
ezperiiMBts. 



DiatricU. 
Coimbatore 
Nilgirifl ... 
Salem 

South Canara 
Malabar ... 



Total 



Acres. 
18i,517 

.a. 

12.630 
164 



1,571,637 



During the last few yean several experiments have been made 
with cotton of different varieties on the Earm at Sydapet. The 
soils of the Farm are very sandy, insoluble silica constituting 
nearly 90 per cent, of their entire weight, while the percentage 
of plant-food they contain naturally is extremely small. 
These soils are therefore much inferior to the *' cotton " soils of 
Southern Indies which are alluvial in their character and contain 
a moderately large percentage of clay and organic matter. It 
was only by the judicious use of manure that fair results were 
obtained in cotton culture at Sydapet. The following varieties 
of cotton were experimentally grown with the results noted : — 
Western. — A 5*acre field sown with this variety of cotton and 
maize in alternate lines yielded 1,766 lbs. of seed cotton equal to 
353 lbs. per acre, and this was in addition to a fair crop of grain 
and straw firom the maize plants that grew in alternate lines 
with the cotton plants. Hinginohaut and Bunie. — ^These varieties 
are grown largely in Bombay, where they are said to be highly 
appreciated. At Sydapet the results obtained with them 
differed but little from those yielded by ordinary *' Western " 
seed. Yea Yallbt. — This valuable species of cotton grows well 
at Sydapet and produces a lint that is long, white and silky, resem- 
bling very much the cotton lint imported into England from the 
Fiji Islands. But unfortunately the Yea Valley cotton plant has 
almost died out at Sydapet from the repeated attacks of a borer 
which confined its depredations to this species of cotton. 
Arrangements are, it is believed, in operation for obtaining a 
fresh supply of seed from Brazil. New Orleans. — This species 
of cotton has been grown with considerable success at the Farm, 
a return per acre of from 100 to 180 lbs. of clean lint in addition 
to a iair crop of maize having been frequently obtained. This 
species of cotton is probably peculiarly adapted for cultivation 
under an improved system of forming ; indigenous varieties are 
very liable to run to stem and leaf under the influences of manure 
while the returns from this species of cotton are always large 
when manure is liberally used. The plant seems however to 
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have two or three objectionable characteristics ; it bears at very 
uncertain intervals, and produces gatherings that vary greatly 
in amount, while the harvest is spread over several months, thus 
necessitating a considerable expenditure in gathering the crop 
and in keeping down the weeds, which from the open shade the 
cotton affords grow very freely amongst it ; but these defects 
also, to a certain extent, characterize indigenous varieties of 
cotton. Crops sown in September do not begin to bear until 
the following March, and the plants must remain on the ground 
until the end of August or the beginning of September to admit 
of a fair return being obtained* As in the Cotton States of 
America the sowings are made in April and May, and the whole 
of the harvest is over before the end of December, it is probably 
desirable that a supply of fresh seed should be obtained from the 
Southern States, preference being given to the Mexican variety, 
from which the true New Orleans variety is said to have 
originated. It is said that the ordinary black-seed' New 
Orleans cotton was introduced into America from India. It 
appears desirable that a maize or cholum crop should always be 
sown with the cotton crop in alternate lines ; in this way the 
food-producing area of the country is not lessened by a larger area 
of land under cotton, nor will the returns from the area under 
cotton be materially diminished if the cultivation is properly 
conducted. The cholum and maize plants grow upright and 
do not interfere with the early growth of the cotton plants, and 
before the cotton plants begin to throw out lateral branches, 
the maize or cholum will be ready for harvesting. The New 
Orleans plant was treated as a biennial, but the results were 
not satis^tory, the cotton of the second year being much less 
in quantity while its fibre was harsh and short. Egyptian. — This 
species of cotton has yielded very &ir results at Sydapet, though 
as yet it has been cultivated there only on a very limited scale. 
Its cultivation is somewhat costly, as the plant throws out many 
lateral branches, thus preventing the use of cattle in weeding 
the land ; but it is hoped that by sowing only the seed of the 
most upright-growing plants this habit may in time be overcome. 
The lint produced is soft and silky, and it separates readily from 
the seed. The experiments above described afford ground for 
thinking that with due care and a judicious use of manare the 
cultivation of foreign cotton of finer quality than the indigenous 
cotton of local origin can be successfully introduced into this 
country. It is desirable, however, that further experiments 
should be tried on a larger scale both on the Government Farm 
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at Sydapet and on the DiBtrict Farms when established, and 
the matter engages attention. 

I&digo ^G following is a statement for indigo similar to that given 
•ttltivation. ^\x3fye for cotton :— 

Distriotfl. Acres. 

Ganjam ... ... ... ... ... 986 

Vizagapatam 3,803 

Oodavery 1,739 

J&.istna ••• ••■ ... ••• ••• 4A,«f7o 

Nellore ... ... ... ... ... 57,519 

Gaddapah 62,824 

Bellary ... ..• ... ... ... 10,858 

Karnool ... ... ... ... ... 40,556 

J»» 1 H n 1 1 "KMJ ... ... ... ••• .•• .«. 

Ghinglepnt 5,157 

North Arcot 13,728 

Sonth Arcot 61,318 

Tanjore 472 

Trichinopolj 837 

Madara ... ... ... ... ... 72 

Tinnevellj ... 245 

Goimbatore 
Nilgiris .., 

Salem ... ... ... ... ... 2,087 

South Ganara ... ... ... .•• 

Malabar 



• a. 



.•« 



... ... ... ••• «•• 



Total ... 304,676 

"ynkBtki ^ko cnltiyation of wheat in this Presidency is very limited, 

eultivatioB. j^j jg chiefly confined to six districts as shown below :— 

DistriotB. Aores. - 

Kistna ... ... ... ... ... 2,145 

Gnddapah 2,283 

Bellary .,, ... ... ... ... 8,387 

Knmool ... ... ... ... ... 5,557 

Goimbatore 2,108 

Nilgiris 3,199 

All other districts 667 



Total ... 19,346 

The quantity of wheat exported to Foreign Ports and British 
Ports beyond the Presidency daring 1875-76 was 8,764 cwt., 
valae Rupees 36,292. 
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The principal coffee tract of Southern India is along theOofTae 
Western Coast, and coffee estates extend in nearly an unbroken ' ^* 
line along the summits and slopes of the Western Ohauts from the 
northern limits of Mysore down to Cape Comorin. The only 
portions of the area within the limits of the Madras Goyemment 
are the Wynaad tract and the Nilgiri Hills. Coffee plants 
were introduced as a curionty into the Wynaad about fifty years 
ago by Major Bevan ; the first regular plantation was opened out 
by Mr. Glasson in 1840 on a hill at Manantoddy, and was soon 
followed by others. Nearly all the land taken up at this period 
was what is known as grass or bamboo land, and in consequence 
most of the estates proyed unprofitable. Of many of them not 
a trace except the ruins of bungalows remains at the present 
day. After the first attempts coffee cultivation was tntnsferred 
to South Wynaad. For ten or fifteen years it made little progress. 
In 1855 and 1856 a number of new estates were opened out, 
some too hastily and consequently with little success. In 1862 
the returns showed 9,932 acres under cultivation. In 1865 there 
were 200 estates covering 14,613 acres. An official inquiry was 
made on the subject of Wynaad coffee in the year 1868, and 
according to the returns then made the average was 29,909*08, 
of which 21,479*54 acres were held by Europeans and 8,429*54 
acres were held by natives. Subsequent returns have shown no 
increase in the acreage until quite recently when high prices 
have stimulated cultivation. The following table showing the 
quantities of Wynaad coffee shipped on the Malabar Coast during 
a period of twelve years indicates nearly all the crops, as very 
little passes out by Mysore or Coimbatore : — 

Yean. * Gwta. 

1856-57 ••• ... ••. ... ... 32,658 

1857-58 20,416 

1858.59 36,934 

1859-60 49,680 

1860-61 48,742 

1861-62 91,080 

1862-63 43,907 

1863-64 91,947 

1864-65 110,548 

1865-66 125,891 

1866-67 ••• ... ... ... ... 66,552 

1867-68 128,011 

Coffee cultivation on the Nilgiri;) was reported on in 
1872. A large area of land on the Nilgiris has proved to be 
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admirably suited for the cultivation of the coffee shrub. Not 
less than 13,000 acres are now under coffee plantations, whereas 
twenty years ago the area under this crop did not much exceed 
500 acres. This great increase is entirely the result of private 
enterprise, and has added much to the prosperity of the Nilgiris, 
while at the same benefiting the districts immediately 
adjoining. In the establishment of these coffee estates a property 
has been created worth about five millions of Rupees, on which 
the annual expenditure cannot be less than two millions of 
Rupees. Of the total expenditure about one-third is for the 
payment of wages to coolies ; and most of this is carried into the 
low country, either in payment for food grains consumed by 
plantation coolies, or as cash carried by the coolies themselves 
when they return to iheir homes. Estimating that the sum sent 
into the low country in this way represeats annually Rupees 
6,00,000, this will support about 14,000 families of laboring 
people. Moreover in carrying coffee to the coast, and in sorting, 
packing, Ac., a large amount of other labor is employed. Until 
a few years previous to 1850 the coffee plantations in this 
district were found only on the eastern slopes, but they have 
now been extended to the southern, northern, and north-western 
slopes ; there are also some extensive plantations in the Onchter- 
lony Valley and in the neighbourhood of Coonoor. Ooffee culti- 
vation has also been commenced on the Shevaroy Hilk in the 
Salem District, and on the Ptalney Hills in Madura. An official 
investigation is about to be made into the whole question of 
coffee cultivation in this Presidency. 

Tea pUatiag. Tea cultivation has not the same interest in Southern India as 
coffee cultivation, and there are few plantations except on the 
Nilgiris. The tea plant was introduced eo these hills nearly 
forty years ago, but it is only daring the last ten years that any 
real progress has been made in the cultivation. The experi- 
ments made between 1835 and 1840 were useful in proving thai 
the tea plant ^ ould thrive on the hills, but little else resulted 
from them, though the opinions frequently expressed by Mr. John 
Sullivan and Monsieur Perrottet, and founded on these experi* 
ments that the greater part of the district was well suited for 
tea culture, have now been proved to be accurate. It is difficult 
to account for the little interest that was taken in tea cultivation 
previous to 1865, for there was evidence that the plant would 
succeed well. At the present time the area under tea cannot be 
much less than 2,000 acres. The oldest estates are planted with 
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tea of the China variety ; those that have recently been opened, 
on sitaations not too exposed, are generally planted with the 
Assam yariety, or with plants produced from a cross between the 
China and Assam varieties. The China variety is the most 
hardy and best adapted for high and exposed positions, bat 
grows slowly, and produces very little leaf. The Assam variety 
is suited only for sheltered situations on rich fertile soil ; when 
so circumstanced it grows rapidly, and is a large producer of 
leaf. The hybrid is the most generally useful, combining the 
leaf-producing quality of the Assam with the hardihood of the 
China variety. Most of the tea estates on the Nilgiris are 
on land which was formerly under grass ; such land especially, 
if heavily covered by ferns, gives good results, but shola land 
is preferred when it can be obtained equally well situated, as on 
such land the shrub grows with much greater rapidity, and 
gives earlier and heavier flushes of leaf. The plantations are 
generally small, ranging from 50 to 80 acres in extent, and 
besides these there are numerous gardens varying from plots of 
a single acre up to 15 or 20 acres. The bulk of the planta- 
tions appear to have been started as experimental plots, and 
gradually increased until they have reached their present area. 
They are generally not well arranged, and are ill- provided 
with buildings ; many are altogether without buildings, being 
worked in connection with some other estate. 

Tobacco cultivation in this Presidency has recently been the Ttobssao 
subject of an official inquiry. Tobacco is grown more or less 
throughout the Presidency, with the exception of Malabar and 
the Hill Ranges ; but the chief localities of production are the 
alluvial lands of the Oodavery District where is grown the weU 
known '* Lunka'' tobacco (so named from the lunkas or river 
islands on which it is cultivated) and parts of the Coimbatoie and 
Madura Districts from which the Trichinopoly cheroot manu- 
fSEksturers draw their supplies of raw material. The plant is grown 
on almost every description of soil, from black loam to sand, and 
from irrigated land to high arid sites. Alluvial lands are 
preferred ; then high ground, and such places as deserted village 
sites, and backyards of houses, the latter on account of the salts 
impregnating the soil, and also probably for convenience of 
position as regards manuring and watching and curing the 
produce. Of the more esteemed tobaccos used for European 
confmmption ; the best of the Oodavery produce is grown on 
these alluvial lands which receive rich deposits of silt in 
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the river floods and are ont of the influence of the aea-freshes ; 
while the Dindig^l tobacco is produced on a carefhllj caltirated 
red loam to which an allnyial character has been artificially 
imparted. Some of the highest priced tobacco is grown on rich 
dry land under irrigation, but this while suited for chewing, is too 
coarse in texture of leaf and too pungent in flavour for smoking. 
In some parts irrigation is practised and in others it is dispensed 
with ; only a small quantity of water is supplied to the plant, and 
as a rule not by gravitation, but by mechanical appliances, and 
preferably from wells of brackish water containing potassic salts. 
Excessive damp is prejudicial, and the seed-beds and soil 
generally are superficially drained or stand high. The crop 
while young is gently watered by hand, and heavy rains 
detract from the quality of the tobacco, the tobacco gprown on 
ordinary irrigable lands being generally inferior. The manures 
used are the droppings of sheep and goats penned on the land 
previously to cultivation, cattle-dung and urine, ashes and 
sweepings. In NeUore salt^earth is used. The manures are 
very plentifoUy applied to all soils except alluvial lands. The 
seed is invariably sown in seed-beds. The seasons of cultivation 
vary according to local climatic considerations. As a rule, 
sowing commences after the local rains from July to October, 
though tobacco is sometimes grown as a second crop commencing 
in January. The site of cultivation is thoroughly ploughed and 
manured, the seed germinates in some eight days after sowing, 
and the seedlings are transplanted in the course of some six 
weeks, on attaining a height of five or six inches, into holes 
a foot to a yard apart, sometimes in ridges, sometimes on the 
flat surface of the field. In some localities the seed-beds and 
young plants are protected from the extreme heat of the sun by 
means of mats, etc., and all leaves except ten or twelve are 
nipped off to strengthen those left ; the flowers are also 
promptly nipped off with the exception of those purposely left 
for seed. The leaves begin to ripen in the course of some two 
months from transplantation, and as soon as one or two turn 
colour, the whole crop is collected. This is effected generally 
by cutting the stem with a knife, though in Gk^njam and the 
alluvial lands of Vi^agapatam the leaves are nipped off 
separately, and in part of Tanjore some leaves are first plucked 
in January and the stem and remaining leaves cut down in May 
or June. As a rule no second crop is gathered, and where the 
after sprouts are collected at all they are of very inferior quality. 
The process of gradually drying and fermenting is effected by 
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modes slighUy differing in detaO. In Nellore, for instance, the 
cat leaves are hnng in the son for two days, put in heaps, 
tnmed every two days, and ranged in layers for twenty days, 
daring which time they are frequently tamed. They are then 
tied in bandies, dipped in water, sweetened with date jaggery, 
and are then ready for sale. In other parts, as in the Salem 
District, the plants are left a day or two in the field, then 
exposed to the san and dew alternately for a week, then 
wrapped in straw and boned in the gronnd for a week, after 
which the leaves are stripped from the stems, made into bandies, 
placed in straw, and pat ander heavy weights, with their ends 
exposed for six weeks, the piles in which they are laid being 
opened and tamed every other day. In other localities the 
leaves, after drying in the fields for a day or two, are hang over 
poles or ropes, preferably in the shade, in regalar drying sheds or 
in the caltivators' hooses, and sabseqaently stacked in heaps 
which are opened oat and pressed together again at stated 
intervals antil the reqaisite caring is effected. Occasionally 
the leaves are sprinkled with jaggery water or an infasion of 
the cassia aaricalata while drying, and in Goimbatore the 
festoons of leaves after being Strang are hang ap on the 
milk hedge (eaphorbia timcalli) to acqaire thence a flavoar. 
State interference has been saggested in the case of this 
indastry, bat the Qovernment have decided otherwise. Snch 
interference has not been foand necessary with indigo or coffee, 
and it was relinquished in the case of tea when that indastry 
had made much less progress than tobacco has at the present 
time. The tobacco grown in this Presidency is at present 
inferior ; bat it seems clear that this is mainly due to the fact 
that there is a great demand for the coarse article, and that it is 
found to pay better to grow a large quantity of inferior leaf 
than to grow a smaller quantity of superior leaf. European 
capital would, however, doubtless improve the curing processes. 
The statistics of the tobacco industry lately obtained are too 
voluminous to be here inserted. 

Nearly one half of the whole number of persons shown by the Agxieultural 
last census as in employment, that is to say, 4,878,890 persons, ^fj!y^^ 
are given as cultivators. These are peasant proprietors holding 
land either under Qovernment directly or under Zemindars, dbc. 
The number of holders of Qovernment puttahs was at the last 
census 2,392,064 only, but one puttah often includes several 
members of the same fiunily. Every section of the community, 
from the Brahmin to the Pariah, and Hindu or Mahomedan, is 
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represented in the list of caltivators. The desire for holding 
land is as strong as in any other part of the world. Of late 
years and consequent on the gpradnal abolition of domestic 
slavery, the lower orders of the Hindus have become hirmers 
on their own account to a larger extent than before, and their 
position has improved. The direct taxes to which an agricultu- 
ralist in this Presidency is now liable are very numerous, but 
though the multiplicity of the present taxation is no doubt an 
unwelcome substitute for the simplicity of the old taxation, all 
the present taxes and imposts put together amount to no more 
than the old land assessment. The rise in prices of late years 
has improved the position of the agriculturalist, and it may 
be hoped that with increasing resources more capital may be 
invested in the development of the soil. The most needy 
cultivators are those who hold the dry lands. 

Agrienltnral In addition to the great body of small farmers upwards of two 
of turn millions of adult males are returned by the Census as laborers, 

laborers. unci probably more than three-fourths of these are employed in 
connection with the cultivation of the land. These represent 
for the most part the classes of the community who were 
formerly prasdial slaves. The principal caste engaged in 
inferior agricultural labor is that of the Vannians. Throughout 
the greater part of the Presidency the agricultural laborer 
receives his wages in the form of form produce ; and it is 
only near large towns that money wages are paid. The 
rate of hire varies from one to two Madras measures of 
grain per day, the higher rate being that usually given for 
occasional labor and the lower rate that for long engagements. 
These two classes of laborers differ very much in their 
circumstances. The latter have little liberty, being usually in 
debt to their employers on account of the advance made to them 
on first taking service. The casual laborer, on the other hand, 
finds living precarious ; he meets with regular employment 
only at the busy seasons of the year, and during the remainder 
of the year has to depend upon such work as he can secure 
on the roads, and other public works, or upon the small earnings 
to be made by selling fuel, grass, &c., in the large villages and 
towns. It is usual for the wife and other members of the 
laborer's fiunily to contribute their earnings. The following 
statement shows the rate of wages of agricnltural laborers 
obtaining in June and December of a recent average year. 
Wages of certain other laborers have been added for illustra- 
tion:—* 
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Ayerage Wages per Month. 




Prevailing at the end of 
Jane 1875. 


At the end of December 1876. 


DUiricta. 


Able. 




Common 


Able- 




Oommon 




bodied 


Syce or 


Mason, 


bodied 


Syce or 


Mason, 




Agricnl. 


Horse- 


Carpenter^ 


Agricnl- 


Horse. 


Carpenter, 
or Black- 




tural 


keeper. 


or Black. 


tnral 


keeper. 




Laborer. 




smith. 


Laborer. 




smith. 




RS. A. p. 


BS. A. F. 


RS A. P. 


RS. A. p. 


RS. A. p. 


as. A. p. 


1. Ganjam 


8 


6 


7 8 


8 


6 


7 8 


• 

25. V usa^^psauu. 


4 8 


6 


9 12 


4 8 


6 


9 12 


8. Qodavery ... 


6 


6 


12 


6 


7 


12 


4. Kiatna 


7 8 


7 


12 8 


7 8 


7 


12 8 


6. Nellore 


6 


6 


15 


8 8 


6 


12 8 


6. Cnddapah ... 


7 S 


6 


22 8 


7 8 


6 


22 8 


7. Bellary 


4 


6 


15 


4 


6 


11 4 


8< Kamool 


4 


6 


11 


4 


6 


12 


9. Madras 


6 8 


6 8 


9 6 


6 


5 8 


18 12 


10. Ghinglepat... 


8 12 


6 


10 5 4 


8 


6 


18 10 8 


11. North Aroot. 


4 


7 


16 


4 


7 


14 


12. Sonth Aroot. 


4 


5 


11 4 


4 11 


6 


11 4 


18. Tanjore ... 


4 11 


6 


11 18 4 


4 8 


6 


11 18 4 


14. Trichinopoly* 


4 8 


6 8 


9 11 


4 


6 8 


10 


16. Madnra ... 


6 


7 


20 


6 


7 


20 


16. TinneTelly ... 


6 


6 


14 6 


6 4 


6 


14 6 


17. Coimbatore... 


4 


6 


15 


6 8 


6 


16 


18. NOgirla ... 


7 


8 


25 


7 


8 


26 


19. Salem 


2 8 


5 4 


16 14 


2 8 


5 4 


15 


20. Sonth Canara. 


7 8 


6 


20 10 


7 8 


7 


20 10 


21. Ualabikr ... 


7 8 


7 


16 


7 8 


7 


16 



The wages of ag^onltDral labor h&ve increased daring the 
last qaarter of a century, though not in proportion to prices. 
Where wages are ftaid in grain it is evidently difficult to secure 
progressive rates. 

The agricultural live-stock of this Presidency consists of Live-stook, 
cattle, sheep, and goats, horses being almost entirely unrepre- ^id present 
sented. The cattle are small in stature, the average live weight «<»*itloa. 
not being much more than 350 lbs. In one or two localities the 
breed of cattle is superior ; as in Nellore and the surrounding 
districts and in the districts bordering the Mysore frontier. 
Cattle are kept for draught, for the dairy, for breeding, and for 
manure purposes ; they are hardly ever fed or fattened for 
slaughter as in other countries, the meat market being supplied 
chiefly by the slaughter of worn-out draught cattle, old or 
barren cows, &c. The sheep are light-framed animals with long 
legs, yielding on the average about 25 lbs. of mutton per head. 
The yield of wool, which is always largely mixed with hair, is 
usually not more than I lb. in the year per head. The large 
losses of cattle from the occurrence of pre vent ible diseases have 
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Fain and 
Markats. 



Food prloot. 



attracted the atteDtion of Oovemment, and the proTisions of the 
Cattle Diseases' Act have been applied to some districts. At 
present however there is no agency for enforcing its proyisions 
other than the ordinary Bevenne establishment. Attempts are 
at the present moment being made in Europe to secure the 
services of a competent Veterinarian to fill the post of Inspector 
of Cattle Disease. 

Fairs and markets are held periodically throughout the 
Presidency, the latter generally weekly or bi-weekly, and the 
former on the occasion of different festivals. At the htirs, 
in addition to the usual sale of agricultural produce, considerable 
numbers of &rm-8tock are brought together, especially in the 
breeding districts. The markets are on a very much smaller 
scale, and grain and petty articles of domestic use constitute the 
chief articles of trade. The produce brought for sale to a market 
is in most instances of no greater bulk than a cooly-load ; and 
live stock is seldom offered. 

The prices of food-grains are ascertained by local inquiry at 
the head-quarters of Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars and 
reported to the Board of Revenue once a month. The number 
of local measures of capacity per rupee is given in these reports. 
The measures are converted in the Board's Office into seers' 
weight of 80 tolas, and a general statement is then published 
in the Fort 8t Oeorge Oaaette. Once a fortnight a statement 
is sent to the Government of India showing the prices prevailing 
at the head-quarters of each coUectorate ; this is published in 
the Qazetie of India, The grain markets are now much steadier 
than they were some years back. The years 1874-75 and 
1875-76 may be taken to have been average years ; the retail 
prices of the principal articles of food in those years is shown 
below : — 



Itozns. 


1874-76. 


1876-76. 










B8. 


RS. 


Price of rice» 2iid sort, aeere of 80 tolas 


per rupee... 


15-2 


160 


Do. paddy, 




do. 


do. 


27-2 


28-6 


Do. cholam, 




do. 


do. 


26-7 


26*6 


Do. omnboo, 




do. 


do. 


260 


26*4 


Do. ragi, 




do. 


do. 


27-9 


27-9 


Do. Taruga, . 




do. 


do. 


370 


39*6 


Do. wheat, 




do. 


do. 


10-7 


11-4 


Do. Bait, 




do. 


do. 


16*7 


16-8 


Do. cotton, per 


candy 


• • • . •• 


« • • • • • 


111 


104 



Oeneral General statistical information regarding agriculture is now 

JutUticif*^ available to Government on the following subjects: — (1) Area 

cultivated and uncultitated ; (2) Crops cultivated and area 
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under crops ; (8) Prices of food grains, and (4) Price of labor. 
This information is not quite sufficient, and the question of 
collecting agricultural statistics on a more extended scale i» 
under consideration. The Tillage agency is perhaps sufficient 
for what would be wanted, but additional establishments, 
estimated to cost 2| lakhs of rupees, would be required to secure 
proper supervision and for tabulation of results. Little or no 
information is at present available for Zemindari or Inam 
villages* 

The Oovemment Agricultural Department in this Presidency Bireet 
is- confined at present in great measure to the operations OoveramMit 
connected with the Oovemment Farms already established or 
hereafter to be established. The officers of the department are 
however available for making tours, for answering references from 
districts, and for many miscellaneous duties in connection with 
agricultural questions. The proposed extension of agricultural 
education in connection with the department will be mentioned 
in the next paragraph. The department is now under the 
control of a Superintendent, who is placed immediately under the 
orders of the Board of Bevenue. He has two Assistants who 
have received an agricultural training in Europe, and also 
certain office establishments; the cost of this establishment 
and of such experiments as are made from time to time is met 
partly by a Oovemment g^nt and partly firom receipts in 
the Farm and certain Local Funds. At present there are only 
two Oovemment farms in operation, both situated at Sydapet 
close to the Presidency town, aod in fact forming practically 
but one farm. It is intended gradually to open similar farms 
in other districts. Four have actually been sanctioned, but 
from the impossibility of obtaining properly qualified native 
superintendents and other causes, neither of them has yet been 
opened. The idea of establishing Oovemment Farms in this 
Presidency originated in 1864, and a small form was established 
in 1865 at Sydapet under the management of a committee. The 
success which attended the experiment induced the Oovemment to 
take it under their direct management, and to extend its opera^ 
tion ; hence the present Sydapet Farms. These institutions have 
been concerned with too many tentative measures to be capable 
of showing a commercial success, but many important 
agricultural experiments have been made, and some have 
produced encouraging results, in indicating the general direc* 
tion in which improvements can be effected in the agricultural 
practice of this Presidency. Attention has been given to subsoil 
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drainage, improved tillage, the restoration of exhausted soils, 
economy, and the proper utilization of irrigation water; the 
fertilisation of arable soils by the use of lime, saltpetre, oil-cake, 
poudrette and other manures available in Southern Lidia^ but 
now unused by the ryot ; the introduction of new crops, suited 
to the climate of India and adapted for cultivation under an 
improving agricultural practice, such as maise. Sorghum Saccha- 
ratum, Carolina paddy, Guinea grass and other grasses, New 
Orleans cotton and other superior varieties of cotton, tobacco 
of sorts, Ac. ; the production of live fences, in view to affording 
protection, shelter and fuel ; the introduction of water-lifts, 
bam machines, carts, ploughs, cultivators, cattle-hoes, reaping 
knives, ^., of improved construction, and the improvement of 
similar kinds of machines and implements now in use in this 
country; improvement of the live-stock of the country by 
• careful breeding and feeding, and by introducing and acclima- 
tizing new breeds ; with other matters. 

— JLfrienI- Between the first opening of the Experimental Farm and the 

•IkiMtioB. ®^^ ^^ ^^ y®**" ^^^^ several apprentices joined the institution, 
an apprentice meaning here a student drawing from the 
institution a small stipcmd. These apprentices were either 
Eurasians or Hindus, the former generally the sons of 
old soldiers resident at Palaveram or St. Thomas' Mount. 
In establishing this class, the intention was merely to afford 
an opportunity to a few young men to make themselves 
acquainted with the routine out-of-door duties of the farmer. 
In 1871, in order to provide the necessary agency for carrying on 
the District Farms, another apprentice class was established. 
This second class was better paid and was established in view to 
training Superintendents for the District Fftrms. The young 
men of both classes came to the Farm ignorant of agriculture, 
and as the training was entirely out-of-door and mechanical, 
they made but little progress towards gaining a real knowledge 
of this subject. It appears to be established that youths 
trained under such a system cannot be usefully employed 
in the districts in spreading agricultural knowledge, or in 
conducting agricultural operations of any complexity, and it 
has been recently decided to establish a School of Agriculture at 
Sydapet. Suitable educational buildings, a Veterinary Hospital, 
a Chemical Laboratory, and an Agricultural Museum will be 
erected. The institution will be attached to the Educational 
Department and will be placed under the direct management of 
the Superintendent of Oovomment Farms, who will be assisted 
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in lectaring by officers of the Madras Medical College and 
others. The instmction will extend over three years, and will 
embrace a thorough study of agricaltnre and of snoh portions 
of Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, and the Veterinary Art 
as bear on the theory and practice of Agricultnre, Farm Book- 
keeping, Land Snryeying, Mensuration and Drawing. The 
students, before admission^ must have passed the Matriculation 
Examination or the Oeneral Test Examination, or the special 
Entrance Examination of the Institution. Candidates must be 
above 16 and below 24 years of age. The conrse is entirely free* 
A considerable number of Stipendiaryships and a few Scholai*- 
ships have also been established, and the regulations provide for 
the g^tnitous admission of school teachers and others to certain 
special courses of lectures. Those who obtain no stipendiaryship 
or scholarship, pay their own expenses, but no fee is demanded 
from them. Judging from the number of applicants and the 
qualifications of the present students there are g^unds for 
believing that it will amply fnlfil the object for which it 
has been established. Some of the present students intend to 
settle on the Nilgriris as farmers, others similarly on the 
plains in the ordinary course. Some hope to get employment as 
agricultural teachers under the Government or under Zemindars 
or in Native States. The estimated annual cost of the institu- 
tion is Rupees 15,000, not including the salary of the Superin- 
tendent or his Assistants. 

Under Native Governments and for a long time after the British .publie 
took possession of the country, no expenditure appears to have ^»l^iWtl*"»« 
been incurred on account of Cattle Shows. Public exhibitions 
however of cattle and useful productions of all kinds in agricul- 
ture, manufacture, minerals, and arts were held in several 
districts of this Presidency in 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1859, 
at an annual expense varying from Rupees 13,000 to Rupees 
85,000. Since then the exhibitions have been continued with 
more or less regularity year by yeaic* 



HORTICULTURE— CINCHONA. 



The object of the Government Cinchona Plantations is the oovtnmimt 
provision of an abundant and cheap supply of the febrifuge Cinchona 
for the use of hospitals and troops in India, and the spread 
of Cinchona cultivation throughout the Hill Districts. In 
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1859 Her Majesty's Qoyemment engaged the services of Mr. 
Clement B. Markham for the special duty of introducing the 
Cinchonas into India. He started on an expedition to South 
America in the early part of 1S60 and arriyed in India at the 
end of the same year with the first instalment of Cinchona 
plants. These plants were in an unhealthy state when they 
arrived at Ootaeamund. In July 1861 the experiment was 
entrusted to Mr. Mclvor and ever since the plantations have 
made satisfactory progress and proved a decided success. 
There are three Plantations at Neddivuttum, the Dmuon^ the 
KilgroiUmy and the Napier ; two at Pykara, the Wood and the 
Hooker ; one at Ootaeamund, the DodabeUa ; and one at Mailkoon- 
dah, the Stanley Estate. The last-named was abandoned in 
1871 with a view to ascertain whether the Cinchona oould be 
left to mature. The experiment has proved a failure and the 
Stanley Estate is exterminated. The seven estates cover 
upwards of 1,200 acres, surface measurement. The number 
of Cinchona plants permanently established on the 31st March 
1876 was 1,190,458, of which the Officinalis and Suocirubra 
number half a million each. Operations of late years have 
been restricted in a great measure to conservancy, and the 
experimental cultivation of the rarer and more valuable varieties 
of Cinchona. The first yield of the plantations was in 1872, 
when the trees planted at the commencement of the enterprize 
were twelve years* old. The outturn was 7,294$ pounds of dry 
bark which realized Eupees 7,294-8-0. The prices varied from 
28. 3(2. per pound to 2«. lOi., or an average price of 2s, 6ji., 
which must be considered satisfactory. A second consignment 
of 23,646 pounds of dry bark was made in the spring of 1873, 
which sold for Kupees 34,900. The average price realized was 
3j9. 2\d, per poimd. The third consignment went t^ Englemd 
in 1875. The quantity despatched was 28,659 pounds, and 
sold for Eupees 28,659 ; the average price per poxmd was 2«. \d. 
The next consignment of 63,600 pounds was remitted last 
January and realized Rupees 96, 039-2-8. In addition to the above 
the plantations furnished the Quinologist with 362,050 pounds 
of greener 111,481^ pounds dry bark, valued at 95,500 Rupees. 
The entire return on the estates accordingly during the five 
years to 31st March 1876 aggregated Rupees 2,35,000 or about 
28^ per cent, on the total outlay. The outlay to 3l8t March 1876 
including the cost of convict labor was Rupees 8,25,350. 

Qviaologist When Mr. Markham visited Ootaeamund in January 1866 he 
suggested the appointment of a Quinologist to investigate on 
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the spot yarious questions connected with the elaboration of 
alkaloids, the harvesting of the bark, the most economical and 
efficacious mode of preparing the febrifuge, d^o. The services 
of the same officer were also to be turned to profitable account 
in utilizing the medicinal plants of India generally. This was 
carried out, and the office continued in existence to the end of 
1875, when it was abolished. The Quinologist's Department 
has cost the State Eupees 1,28,684 made up of the following 
items : — Salary Eupees 77,366, Plant, materials, and building 
Eupees 33,193, and Establishment Eupees 18,125. The returns 
from this department have been 922 pounds of " Amorphous 
Quinine," manufactured out of 362,050 pounds of Cinchona 
green bark and valued at Eupees 59,930 or at the rate of 
130 shillings a pound. 



HORTICULTURE— GOVERNMENT GARDENS. 



The Ootacamimd Botanical Gardens were opened during the OotMamuiid 
Governorship of the late Marquis of Tweedale, and cover an ^^^^^j^ 
area of 51*45 acres. The professed object of the gardens is 
lU — The improvement of horticulture in this Presidency by the 
dissemination of information ; 2nd — The introduction and accli- 
matization of vegetable productions of Europe and other parts 
of the world hitherto unknown in India ; and 3ri^ — The distri- 
bution of good seeds and plants. In 1871 these gardens which 
had hitherto formed a part of the charge of the Superintendent 
of the Cinchona Plantations were placed imder a separate 
officer, and their importance was further recognized by a more 
liberal allotment of funds. 

The Kulhutty (harden is maintained as a branch of the xollintty 
Ootacamund Gardens. It is adapted for the ripening of vegeta- ^^^d^A* 
ble and flower seeds as it enjoys a drier and a warmer climate 
than that at Ootacamund. 

The Burliar branch garden was purchased by Government in The Bwlitr 
1871 for the sum of Rupees 2,000. The garden is in charge of ^**^^^' 
the Superintendent of the garden at Ootacamund, and is worked 
out of funds provided in the budget for the latter. It is 
situated at an elevation of 2,500 feet above sea-level, and the 
extent is 8 acres. The object of its acquisition was to extend 
the cidture of the Ipecacuanha plant which was found not to 
flourish at Ootacamund. The locality was believed to be 
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specially adapted for the growth of West India plants, as well 
as those from the Straits and the Eastern Archipelago. The 
experience of the past five years has proved that the garden 
is well adapted for the purpose contemplated. 

In the early part of 1 874 the Ooyemment opened a pleasure 
ground at Coonoor. The plot is about 80 acres. The outlay 
to the 31st March 1876 has been Bupeos 8,931-13-5 provided 
exclusively by Government. 

A donation of Kupees 250 per mensem is paid to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society at Madras and an annual contribution of 
Bupees 500 is made for prizes for agricultural and other 
products, such as cotton, tea, cereals, forage, gums, resins, 
dyes, shade and avenue trees, &c. ; special payments are also 
occasionally made. 



MINERAL RESOURCES. 



Ctovtmrnent 
•peratioBS. 



Gold. 



The development of the mineral resources of this presidency 
is at present in its infancy, and there is no special Government 
agency. Inquiries and investigations have however been, made on 
several occasions. The Gk)vemment of India have expressed an 
opinion that when waste land is sold actually for cultivation no 
special reservation of a Gt)vernment right to a share in its 
mineral wealth should be made, but that land known or 
strongly believed to contain mineral wealth should be removed 
from the category of cultivable land and be granted to appli- 
cants on special agreements only. The Government have 
acted on this principle, and no land answering the above 
description has as yet been alienated at all. 

An examination was recently made of the gold-bearing rocks 
in part of the Wynaad District. Qo\d has long been known and 
worked in the Wynaad, but the amount obtained has always 
been small, and the gold-dust generally found so minute in size 
as to necessitate its being secured by amalgamation. In the vein* 
stone the gold is generally so finely distributed through the 
matrix as to be scarcely visible even with the assistance of a 
magnifier; occasionally it appears in the form of particles or 
strings, but always in minute quantities. There is no instance 
of the metal appearing in any abundance in the quartz. With 
regard to the alluvial deposits it appears certain that there is at 
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present no probability of their being worked with any profit on 
a large scale. The quantity of gold known to exist in them is 
always small, and the serious difficulties necessarily incident on 
a new undertaking are such as to make the profitableness of 
explorations doubtful. Quartz-mining however presents more 
favorable iiidications, the number of quartz-reefs and veins 
being large, and their extent by no means insignificant. Most 
of the reefs are more or less auriferous, particularly in 
Nambalicode and Moonad. Preliminary experiments on the 
southern ends of six reefs have given an average proportion of 
7 cwts. of gold to the ton of quartz, and it is calculated that 
this will allow of a profit on the extraction. In one reef the 
proportion given was II dwts., and in two others the propor- 
tion was 10 dwts. The best assay of reef-gold showed a fineness 
of 20 carat 3i carat-grains ; but it is anticipated that a purer 
alloy than this will be found in some reefs^ owing to the 
generally high standard exhibited in the alluvial gold from 
Wynaad and the Malabar low country. Several applications 
have recently been made for land in the Wynaad ostensibly 
for cofEee-planting but really for gold-mining. A small quantity 
of gold is washed from stream gravels in the Qodavery valley ; 
the profits are very trifiing. 

In 1870-71 the Gkivemment of India (Geological Survey (ML 
carried on the general mapping of the sandstone area in the 
eastern portion of the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
and southwards into this Presidency as far as EUore in the 
Gk)davery District. On this occasion the coal-bdaring rocks of 
the Gk)davery were mapped, and a series of borings for coal 
were taken near Dumagudem the head-quarters of the navigation 
works at the first barrier of the river. The coal was found to 
be of an inferior quality. The sandstones of this part of the 
country seem to belong to the true coal-bearing rocks, but to 
be for the most part devoid of coal. 

Some remarkable deposits of magnetic iron ores are found in Iroa. 
the Salem District. The ores occur in large beds of from 50 to 
100 feet in thickness, and the outcrop may be traced for miles. 
On one hill, six miles from Salem, there are five bands of 
magnetic iron from 20 to 50 feet thick. In 1825, Mr. Heath, of 
the Civil Service, obtained a Government advance and formed 
a company to establish iron works at Porto Novo near Cuddalore, 
at Palampatty near Salem, and at Beypore on the West Coast. 
At the last place the iron was to be obtained from laterite. The 
Porto Novo works were begun in 1833, and those at Bejpore 

31 
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Bome years later. The Gh>Teniment gave iheir aid, but the 
experiments failed. The causes 'assigned were the distance of 
the works from the source of supply, scarcity of charcoal, and 
yarious other practical difficulties. Several companies took up 
the matter, but with no final success. The little information 
that is available regarding native working in iron will be found 
under the head of Manufihctures. 



FORESTS. 



Hiitozyof the Xhe Forest Department in this Presidency had no existence 
d^psrtflisiitt 

before 1847. Up to that year the forests were nominally in 

charge of Collectors, and no special arrangements were made for 
their conservancy. In 1847 the Executive Engineer of Malabar 
brought to the notice of Gk)vemment that the forests in Malabar 
and Coimbatore were being denuded of timber by the Malabar 
merchants who supplied the Bombay market^ and that some 
arrangements were necessary to preserve them. On this a special 
officer was appointed to explore, conserve, and work the Gk)vem* 
ment forests in those districts, and this arrangement continued 
in connection with the Public Works Department for seven 
years. The importance of forest conservancy had then become 
apparent and an officer was appointed in 1856 as Conservator of 
Forests of the Madras Presidency. Up to 1871-72 the depart* 
ment was directly responsible to Oovemment, but in 1872-78 it 
was reorganized. The district officers were placed under the 
orders of the Collectors, the account department was transferred 
to the Board, and the office of Conservator was abolished and 
converted into that of Inspector of Forests, with the duty of 
visiting them and offering advice to Collectors. This arrange- 
ment^ however, was found inconvenient, and the organisation was 
again altered in 1875, when the department was placed on a 
footing somewhat on the plan adopted in Bombay. 

Pnttnt The following are the rules under which the department is 

eoaiUtntion. ^Qpjj^^d at present. The relative position of the District Forest 
Officers to the District Collector is analogous to that of the 
District Police Officers to the District Magistrate. In all forest 
matters the District Forest Officer is subordinate to the Collector 
subject to the following restrictions. All orders of a professional 
character relating, for example, to felling, planting, and such 
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operations emanate from the Gonsenraior, but reach the District 
Foreet OflScer through the Collector. If the latter sees any 
reason to object to them he can do so, and differenced of opinion 
between him and the Conservator, which cannot be otherwise 
settled, are referred to the Beyenne Board, and if necessary to 
Gk>vemment. The Conservator is specially responsible for the 
economical working of the department. The Conservator is at 
liberty to communicate direct with District Forest Officers for 
the collection and dissemination of scientific or professional 
knowledge. In like manner all correspondence between District 
Forest Officers and the Conservator, including bills for travelling 
allowances, periodical reports, estimates, Ac, are sent through the 
Collector, who makes such comments as he may deem advisable. 
The Collector cannot as a rule issue orders to District Forest 
Officers direct, but in the event of his deeming it necessary to 
order him to proceed to a particular locality, or to take special 
action in any forest matter, he may do so, taking care to 
send a copy of such order for the information of the Conservator. 
The Conservator is the controlling authority in all matters of 
promotion in the subordinate branches and in all matters of 
departmental discipline. The control of forest expenditure rests 
with the Conservator subject to the approval of the Revenue 
Board and Government. The Conservator has power to sanction 
expenditure on any one work up to Rupees 500 and the Revenue 
Board up to 5,000 Rupees, provided that funds are available 
in the budget grant. An annual plan of forest operations is 
prepared by each District Forest Officer and forwarded through 
the Collector to the Conservator. The Conservator in like 
manner submits through the Revenue Board sketch of proposed 
operations in the several forest divisions or districts for the 
information or orders of Oovemment. The Conservator submits 
** notes " or ''inspection reports " on the forests visited by him. 
These tour notes are transmitted to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Revenue Department, through the District Collector and 
Revenue Board, for any remarks or suggestions which they may 
haye to offer. The cost of the establishment in 1856, when the 
department was first formally organized, was Rupees 4^530, but 
now, according to the revision in 1875, it costs Rupees 2,24,616, 
exclusive of contingencies, mileage, Ac, 

The object of the department is to prevent denudation of Oldeot and 
forests and to meet a rapidly increasing demand throughout the ^^^' 
country for timber and fuel, but a not less important object is 
the preservation of the natural influence of trees on the climate 
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BdMipU and 
•hargM. 



and drainage of the country and supply of water. Forests 
are divided into local and imperial. The former, which 
are generally close to the villages where agricultural com- 
munities live, are placed in charge of Collectors entirely for 
local purposes, the remaining forests alone being in charge of 
the Conservator. In the latter no one is allowed to remove 
timber or firewood without a license, which is granted on 
payment of a fixed seig^orage, or free of duty when the timber 
or firewood is required by the people for their domestic use. 
Certain tracts and trees are reserved for railway fuel and depart- 
mental felling for supply to Government and for sale to the 
public. 

The area of the forests conserved is not known, but it must be 
more than 5,000 square miles. The question of surveying the 
State forests is now under consideration. The area of reserves 
and plantations for railway fuel is about 6,200 acres, estimated 
to yield 67,000 tons of firewood annually, and the area of teak, 
sandalwood, Ac., plantations is about 2,500 acres. 

The receipts and charges of the department have been as 
shown below for fifteen years down to 1874-75 : — 



Team. 


BeodpU. 


ChargM. 


Balaooe. 




va. 


B8. 


aa. 


1860-61 


8,62,449 


1,68,716 


4- 1,88,738 


1861.62 


6,60,862 


2,31,712 


+ 4,28,640 


1862.68 


1,82,384 


1,75,768 


+ 6,566 


1863-64 


2,43,642 


2,04,803 


+ 89,339 


1864.66 


8,80,570 


1,95,667 


+ 1,34,918 


1865.66 


8,21,681 


2,59,802 


+ 61,779 


1866-67 


8,38,607 


2,17,149 


+ 1,21,468 


1867-68 


4,24,184 


2,72,840 


•»- 1,61,344 


1868-69 


8,91,179 


8,69,700 


+ 1,21,479 


1869.70 


4,96,789 


2,86,691 


•»- 2,09,098 


1870.71 


8,89,762 


2,94,860 


+ 44,902 


1871.72 


4,18,882 


8,45,717 


+ 78,166 


1872.78 


4,18,767 


4,78,147 


- 69,880 


1878.74 


4,49,641 


8,53,184 


•f 96,367 


1874.76 


8,64,826 


8,97,872 


- 83,646 



The receipts above shown do not represent the entire return 
for the charges incurred. There are large plantations, the trees 
in which have not come to maturity. No data exists for estimat- 
ing the present value of the plantations. 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 



Except in Madras, where there is a separate establishment Anrang*- 
for compiling trade statistics under the orders of Sea Customs ooUaetiiiguid 
Collectors, the work of compilation in the outports of this ^Jjj^*™* 
Presidency is conducted bj the same establishments as are •tatiities* 
employed in passing g^ods, collecting duty, Ac. When 
applications are made for exporting goods or clearing those 
imported, the applicants are reqnired to specify in their 
applications the quantities and values of the articles with all the 
particulars required for statistical purposes, and after the 
applications are passed and the prescribed duty, if any, collected, 
the information required is compiled from them, tabulated, and 
submitted to the Collectors daily, where the outports are situated 
at a distance from the Collector's head-quarters, and monthly 
where they are close by. From this information the returns 
required are compiled by the Collectors in certain forms 
prescribed for the purpose and forwarded to the Board of 
Revenue, where they are brought together for the whole Presi- 
dency and the statements forwarded to the Government of India 
every month. New forms of statements were brought into use 
during the year under review. An important feature of the 
forms is that they are made to exhibit not only the external 
trade, but also the trade from port to port within the Presidency, 
which was not hitherto shown in the returns. . The following 
are the principal particulars recorded : — 1, the quantities and 
values of goods, and the value of gold and silver exported or 
imported ; 2, the ports from and to which exports or imports 
are made; 3, the quantities left in bond and those cleared 
for house consumption; 4, the amount of duty collected and 
the articles upon which it is charged ; 5, the amount of refunds 
and drawback allowed ; 6, the number of vessels cleared and 
entered distinguished into steam and sailing, in cargo, and in 
ballast ; 7, the countries from which they enter or to which 
they clear ; and 8, the nationalities and tonnage of vessels. The 
statistics are reviewed, and any impediments to the progress 
of trade noticed by the Board annually. In the districts the 
work is done chiefly by the ordinary establishments, but a 
clerk has recently been allowed to each district to aid in the 
work. 

The following statement shows the value of exports and Amount of 
imports for the last twenty-one years at all ports, excluding 
interporial trade :— 
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The export trade of the PreeideiK^ oonsista chiefly of agri- 
CDltoral prodace, cotton, oil or cnl-seedB, grain, coffee, ginger, 
tnrmeric, dys-wood, indigo, sldnB, Ac. The imports mostly of 
pieoe-goodi, twlit, metalB, liqnora, &o. The export and import 
trade BMd to be mainly in the hands of European merchants, 
bnt native trader§ are now b^iuning to conduct their operations 
direct with Europe, without the intervention of the local honses 
of agency. 
Futleiilan el The following statement shows in detail the natnre of the 
***"' imports and exports, and the proportion existing between their 

valoe in a recent year :— 

• are exoliuiin 

« UwM of British ports witlun Ute Pnoideaay 
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Imports. 



1876-76, 

exoluBiye of 

British Porto 

within the 

Presidenoy. 



xwiSw ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Cotton piece-goods, grey ... 

JBLeCcUS ... "• .*• 

Cotton piece-goods not other- 
wise described 

Bailway stores 

Psddy ... ... ... ••* 

Hillinezy and wearing apparel. 

juoe ••• <•« **• 

Timber and wood 

DUK| ra nr ••• ... ... 

Spices, indading betel-nnts. 

Spirits ... ... 

w mo ... ... ... ... 

Grain of sorts 

ProTisions and oilman's 
s vores ... ... ... 

Dmgs and medicines 

Malt liquors •*• 

jr ape* ••• ... •*. *.. 

Wool, maniifactnres of 

DvvUB ••• ■•• ••■ 

Glass and manofaotnres of ... 
Silk, manufactures of 
Machines and machinery ... 
^ea .». ... ... ... 

Coral, unwronght ... ... 

wiieav ••• ••• *•. 

^SO%JmM ... ... ..a ••. 

Stationery except paper 
Earthenware and porcelain ... 
Dyeuuc and coloring mate- 
rials 

Jewellery ... ... 

Other articles 



• . . 



Total ... 

£ ... 

Include Qoyemment Stores... 

and Government Salt on the 
West Coast ... ... 



Exports. 



1,28,88,399 
94,51,950 
49,96,807 

48,66,561 
46,95,889 
20,19,554 
18,10,164 
15,58,748 
16,17,622 
14,10,366 
18,06,505 
10,24,528 
8,36,741 
8,21,588 

7,89,146 
6,04,526 
5,02,455 
4,16,944 
8,98,147 
2,84,125 
2,75,639 
2,35,698 
2,14,780 
2,14,197 
1,76,909 
1,76,628 
1,73,498 
1,41,369 
1,19,635 

1,01,068 

70,350 

1,07,89,189 



6,42^7,058 



6,422,705 



84,20,467 



8,76,961 



•«■ 



(Jooeo ... •.. •*• 
Cottonwool ... ... 

Hides and skins 
Aice ... •*• •.. 
oeeoB ... ... ... 

Indigo *.. ... ••> 

Espices •*• •«. ••• 

\J1 IS ... ... ... ... 

Cotton goods 

ProTisions and oilman's stores. 
Sugar and other saccharine 
matter ... ••• ••> 
Coir, yam, and rope 
Coooanuto 

Timber and wood 

Tobacco ... ... ••• 

Paddy ... ... ••. 

Dyesofsorto 

Grain of sorts 

saiw •■* ... ... ... 

IJiugs ... ... ... 

Horns ... ... ... 

Fmito and vegetables 

Tff BIX ••• ■•• ••• ■•■ 

Silk and manufactures of ... 
saltpetre ... ... ... 

Hemp and manufactures of. . . 

M^AvB ... ... ... . . . 

Wheat 

Jewellery ... ... ... 

f eawUers . • • •«• . . • 
Spirits ... ... 

Ivory and ivoryware 

Precious stones 

Other artides 



Total .., 



Indnde Qorermnent Stores. 



1875-76, 
exclusive of 
British Ports 

within the 
Presidency. 



JB ••. 



1,66,11,109 
1,65,28,491 
1,08,15,868 
89,00,886 
58,66,899 
47,81,631 
40,52,180 . 
84,42,041 
27,80,400 
23,80,662 

19,40,827 

18,90,966 

11,44,592 

10,46,109 

7,32,343 

6,84,876 

5,81,826 

8,85,929 

3,68,583 

8,12,598 

2,25,914 

1,61,080 

1,43,094 

1,87,909 

84,829 

66,349 

57,141 

86,292 

84,440 

27,087 

17,790 

11,908 

6,969 

26,26,407 



8,88,88,445 



8,888,844 



890 



The only official information as to internal trade is obtained Internal 
from the census classification and retoms of the different 
branches of trade. The particular branches of trade are entered 
in the schedales under eighty-one headings, but the great bulk 
of traders are described simply as " merchants " (234^581) and 
*' Bazaar.men " (146,182). The following are a few of the chief 
trading occupations specified : " Arraok-seUers " (14,146), 
"Bangle-sellers" (7,908), " Fish-sellers " (47,555), "Cloth- 
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Vninber of 






merchants/' " Contractors," " Cattle-dealers," '* Bankers and 
Monej-lenders," " Oil-mongers," *' Salt-Merchants," " Indigo- 
dealers," ''Leather-Merchants," "Wood and Charcoal dealers." 
A vast majority of the '* Merchants " and ** Bazaar-men " are 
general dealers, and their shops snppi j the osual requirements 
of the community. 

According to the censns of 1871 there are 534,662 persons 
engaged in trade, or 8*4 per cent, of the male population. All 
castes and classes of the people are traders, though certain 
branches of trade remain chiefly in the hands of the Chetty or 
trading castes. Traders are most nnmerons in the Northern 
Coast districts and the town of Madras and fewest in South 
Arcot, Salem, and Trichinopoly. The proportions vary from 
7'8 per cent, of the male population in Madras to 2*2 per cent. 
in South Arcot. The chief trading caste is the Chetty, of 
whose males 42 per cent, are engaged in trade. Next are the 
Fisherman and Toddy-drawing castes, who have respectively 
about 3 and 5 per cent, of their numbers occupied in trade 
and commerce. The mixed class of Mussulmans, known as 
Lubbays and Mapilahs, are petty traders to a large extent, 
and indeed all the divisions of Mahomedans seem to furnish a 
larger number of traders than the Hindus. 

About manufactures again little is known officially except 
from the census returns. In 1871 there were 540,061 males 
engaged in these occupations, of whom nearly three-fourths werd 
weavers. About 113,000 persons are *^ shoe makers," or workers 
in skins and leather ; 25,000 were engaged in cleaning and 
ginning cotton for export; and about 15,000 were tailors. 
The great bulk of the people of India do not indulge in clothing 
that requires the aid of a tailor to shape and sew it, but some 
of the better classes, of both sexes, wear cut jackets ; hence the 
small number of tailors, compared with the numbers engaged in 
making shoes,* or coverings for the feet. The produce of the 
Indian looms is not exported now to any great extent. In 
former days the chintses of Masulipatam enjoyed a great 
celebrity abroad. They were celebrated for the freshness and 
permanency of their dyes, the colors being brighter after washing 
than before. There is still a small demand for these articles 
in Burmah, the Straits, and Persian Oulf ; but Manchester goods 
have nearly beaten the Indiau exporter out of the field. The 
home-made clothsy however, still hold their own in competition 
with British goods. The working in metals is almost the 
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excloBive employmeot of certain divisions of the artisan castes. 
Of a total of 126,117 males engaged in labor connected with 
metals, 115,954, or 91*9 percent, of the whole, are members 
of the Hindn artisan castes. The metal workers form 08 per 
cent, of the entire male population. Black-smiths or iron 
workers were in 1871 abont 40,566 in number; g^ld and silver 
smiths 70,075; brass and copper smiths aboat 15,000; and 
workers in tin abont 200. There are a few other occupations 
under this heading, as '* engravers," *' platers,*' *' wire-drawers," 
^* knife-makers," ^., but the numbers so engaged are insignifi- 
cant. The simplicity of Hindu domestic Ufe is especially 
noticeable in the furniture of their houses. As a rule, no house 
contains either chairs, raised seats or tables, and the people sit 
and sleep either on the bare floors, or on mats or carpets. 
Only 71,805 persons are returned as engaged in occupations 
oonneoted with the manufacture of household goods, or 0*5 
per cent, of the males. Of this number, upwards of 50,000 
manufacture earthenware pots for holding water and cooking 
food, while about 16,000 weave baskets and rattan work. In 
some districts the people use cots of wicker work to sleep 
upon. The weaving of mats gives employment to upwards 
of 3,000 persons. 



PUBLIC WORKS-GENERAL. 



The channel of communication between the Madras Oovem- General 
mentand the different divisions of the Public Works Department JJS^^SSldons 
is at the present date, 31st March 1876, the Secretary to 
(Jovemment, Public Works Department ; the functions of this 
officer, as such, proceed no further than the S^retariat. The 
Examiner of Public Works Accounts acts also as Financial 
Assistant to the Secretariat, assisting in the present case the 
Secretary to Ch)vemment, Public Works Department. The 
Secretary is also assisted in Secretariat work by the Chief 
Engineer in charge of one of the main divisions of works, 
who is gazetted as Joint Secretary for that division. It will be 
seen from this description that the Secretariat arrangements of 
the Madras Presidency are not so symmetrical as those obtaining 
in other Provinces ; differing for instance from Bombay, where 
there is a Secretary to Government and three Deputy SecretarieR, 
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GDC for eacli diviBion, and from Bengal, Puiijanb, and the Nortb- 
West Provincjes, where there are thi'ee Joint Secretaries, one for 
each division. The main divisions of the department are three, 
according to the nature of the works to be executed, that is to 
say Buildings and Roads, Irrigation, and Railways. The Build- 
ings and Roads division is sub-divided into two branches, the 
Executive and the Accounts. At the head of the former is a Chief 
Engineer, with an office establishment and an executiya statiE 
consisting of District Engineers, Executive Engineers, Assistant 
Engineers, and a subordinate executive. The Chief Engineer 
for Buildings and Roads would according to the theory of 
the present Madras organization be gazetted as Joint Secretary 
also, and as such assist the Secretary to Government in 
Secretariat work ; at the present date, however, the Secretary 
to Government occupies also the position of Chief Engineer 
for Buildings and Roads, so that the Joint Secretaryship lapses. 
The Chief Engineer is assisted by a Deputy Chief Engineer 
and Under Secretary for Buildings and Roads. At the head of 
the Accounts Branch of the Buildings and Roads division is the 
Examiner of Public Works A ccounts already mentioned, assisted 
by a Deputy Examiner for Buildings and Roads, and an office 
establishment. The Irrigation division is similarly sub-divided 
into an Executive Branch and an Accounttt Branch. At the 
head of the former is a Chief Engineer, gazetted also as Joint 
Secretary, with an office establishment and an executive stafiE 
of District Engineers, &o. The executive staff for Irrigation 
is, for economy's sake, identical with that previously mentioned 
as belonging to Buildings and Roads. The Chief Engineer and 
Joint Secretary in this division is assisted by a Deputy Chief 
Engineer and Under Secretary for Irrigation. At the head of 
the Accounts Branch is a special Deputy Examiner for 
Irrigation acting under the general control of the Examiner 
already mentioned, and assisted by an office establishment of 
accountants. Here again the office establishment is, for 
economy's sake, identical with that employed in the Buildings 
and Roads division. It has already been explained that the 
executive establishment in the Buildings and Roads and Irriga- 
tion divisions is one, being employed that is to say indifferently 
in the execution of all works, of whatever nature, which have to 
be carried out in the district or range to which they are 
attached ; it is proper to mention here that the whole of thiia 
establishment, as an establishment, is under the general 
control of the Chief Engineer in charge of Buildings and Roads 
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or Irrigation who bappeus to be the senior. At the present 
date the Senior Chief Engineer is also Secretary to Qovemment. 
The third main division of the Pablic Works Department, 
Railways, is divided, as are the other divisions, into an Execu- 
tive Branch and an Acconnts Branch. The Railways in this 
Presidency being all guaranteed, there being that is to say no 
Railways constructed by the direct agency of the State, the 
officer at the head of the division is called Consulting Engineer. 
As there are no works to be executed there is no executive 
staff ; but the Consulting Engineer is assisted by two Deputy 
Consulting Engineers, who aid in office work and inspecti(«n. 
The Railway Accounts Branch is in charge of an Examiner 
of Railway Accounts with an office establishment of accountants. 

The Public Works Department deals with all Engineering Nature of 
Works undertaken by the State, the construction or repair ^ ** 

of which has to be carried out under professional superin- 
tendence. Detailed design and estimates for public buildings 
and other engineering works required by any other department of 
Government are drawn up by this department, and, after the 
general arrangements proposed have been approved of, the Public 
Works Department carries out the w<irks as soon as funds are 
made available to meet the estimated expenditure. The Public 
Works Department is thus called upon to plan and execute works 
for the Government of India ; for the Provincial Government ; 
for the various Local Fund Boards ; for the Board of Revenue 
and the Heads of other Departments, as Trustees of certain 
special funds which they administer ; for the Court of Wards ; 
and occasionally for Municipal Corporations. In the absence of 
State Railways it is evident that there are works to be executed 
only in the *' Buildings and Roads " and *^ Irrigation " Secretariat 
divisions. 

For the Imperial Government the Public Works Department Gj>y«njni«nt 
undertakes the construction and maintenance of the following Works. 
works. The following classification is the technical one used for 
statistical purposes : — 

(a.) Irrigation^ including all works in connection with Irriga- 
tion and River Conservancy. 

{li.) Tnqwrial proper sub-divided into 

(1.) Milifiiry, including all works connected with the 
anny, such as Fortifications, Barracks, Commis- 
sariat and Ordnance buildings, Military rest-houses, 
and Cantonment roads. 
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Works for 
Protineial 
Go^«raa«nt. 



Loealand 

SpoeUl 

Works. 



(2.) Oiher Services f inolading all buildings and other 
works connected with the Postal, Telegpraph, and 
Salt Departments, together with such Mining 
o{)erationB, Light-houses and other Public improve- 
ments as maj be considered to be rather of 
Imperial than of Local interest. 
To meet the expenditure on these heads, gprants are yearly 
made by the Imperial Gbvemment from the ordinary revenues 
of India and also from loans raised by the Imperial Gk)vem- 
ment for the purpose of constructing reproductive works. 
By far the most important works carried out by the Public 
Works Department on behalf of the Government of India are 
those connected with irrigation and the conservancy of rivers. 

For the Provincial Government, the Public Works Department 
constructs and repairs all buildings in connection with the 
Judicial, Revenue, Customs, Police, Educational, Jail, Medical, 
Marine, and Ecclesiastical Departments, as well as all navigable 
canals not forming part of a system of irrigation channels. To 
these may be added a few roads ; all works connected with 
the improvements, water-supply, and drainage of towns other 
than Municipalities ; all works connected with harbours ; and all 
works connected with the light-houses required for the purely 
local coasting trade. The expenditure from Provincial Funds 
on Public Works in a great measure takes the form of 
£prants-in-aid to the several Local Fund Boards, which have 
charge of all the roads in the Presidency, with the exception of 
a few roads leading up to the hills, considered to be of 
Provincial rather than of Local importance. 

The work executed by the Public Works Department on 
behalf of the Local Fund Boards consists chiefly of the construc- 
tion and repair of roads, and occasionally of buildings in 
connection with Hospitals, Dispensaries, School-houses, and 
Travellers' Bungalows. The expenditure on these works is met 
by grants from the Local Funds raised under Act IV of 1871, 
supplemented by the grants-in-aid from Provincial Funds before 
referred to. Sums to defray the cost of similar works are further 
allotted to the Public Works Department by the Board of 
Revenue from special funds administered by the Board itself, such 
as the Canal and Ferry Fund, Jungle Conservancy Fund, Pound 
Fund, Irrigation Cess, and other Funds, and also by the Court 
of Wards from the revenues of the estates under their charge. 
The Public Works Department also execute various works 
the cost of which is defrayed from the Port, Educational, 
Convict Labor, and Police Lodging Funds. 
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In connection with tbo Public Works Department are the WorkBhopi. 
Workshops at Madras, Dowlaishweram, and Bezwada. These 
institutions are self-supporting ; the prices charged on the work 
turned out being sufficient to meet all charges for labor, materials, 
and supervision, as well as for interest on capital and deprecia- 
tion of the block. 

The Public Works Establishment is divided into two distinct Sttabliih- 
branches, the Executive and the Accounts, the former of which ■**"^' 
deals with the preparation of designs and estimates and 
with the supervision and execution of the works, and the latter 
with the control and audit of the expenditure incurred. The 
Executive Branch consists of (a), the Engineer Establish- 
ment of professional Engineers, composed chiefly of officers 
of the Royal Engineers and of Civil Engineers either trained 
at one of the Civil Engineering Colleges, or engaged from the 
Profession at home ; (&), the Upper Subordinate Establishment, 
consisting chiefly of European Artisans, Mechanics, Clerks of 
works, and others, who have either been apprenticed to some 
trade, or who have received a professional training at one of the 
Civil Engineering Colleges ; (c), the Lower Subordinate Establish- 
ment of native foremen carpenters, masons, and others, who have 
a practical knowledge of ordinary building work, and some slight 
knowledge of plan-drawing and surveying; (d), the Petty 
Establishment of storekeepers, guards, lascars, and other inferior 
servants ; and (a), the Office Establishment of clerks, drafts- 
men, messengers, and others employed in the various offices. 
The Accounts Branch is divided into the Control Establishment 
corresponding to the '* Engineer " Establishment, and the 
"Accountant" Establishment of trained Accountants corre- 
sponding to the Upper Subordinate Establishment of the 
Executive Branch. Further particulars regarding Public Works 
Accounts will be found under Chapter V. The Public 
Works Executive Establishment maintained in the diBtricts 
is employed indifferently in the general execution of all the works 
entrusted to the Department, the service of each Officer being 
utilized in the best way practicable in carrying out the works, 
irrespective of the kind of work to be carried out, or the service 
for which the work is required. The advantages of having a 
distinct establishment which would concern itself exclusively 
with irrigation and thus acquire the efficiency which practice and 
experience in a limited field of work would give has long been 
recognized, but the difficulties arising from the small scale of 
establishments and the large area over which works arc spread 
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has hitlierto been considered an insuperable obstacle to snch an 
arrangement. There is a small special establishment maintained 
in connection with Irrigation works, namely the Navigation and 
Water Regulation Establishment, the cost of which is a charge 
to Imperial Irrigation Funds. This extra establishment is 
employed in the distribution of water for irrigation and the 
regulation of the supply in canals and channels, the control of 
the canal navigation and the record of traffic, the execution of 
petty repairs and general conservancy of canals, channels, and 
embankments. A grant for temporary establishments employed 
on surveys has also been made of late years. These surveys are 
required for the purpose of framing the projects for the 
completion of the works of the Godavery, Kistna, and Pennair 
Delta systems, and also for supplying data for the grouping of 
other works of irrigation and their comprehensive treatment in 
the way of reform, reconstruction, or repair. 

Sttablith- Apart from the cost of the works themselves, which 

' includes extra or temporary establishment beginning and 
ending with the work and the materials necessary for the work, 
there are charges to be met from permanent establishment. The 
work of the latter consists in making plans, in supervising 
execution by permanent hands, and in accounting and in audit- 
ing, and the charges for this are called '' establishment charges.*' 
The cost of the whole establishment of the Railway Branch is 
borne by Imperial Funds. That of the rest of the general establish- 
ment is divided arbitrarily between the several heads of service. 
Imperial and Irrigation Funds are charged in each year for Public 
Works supervision 25 per cent, on the outlay on works during 
the year or on the budget grants, whichever may be the greater. 
Local and Special Funds are charged 25 per cent, on the actual 
expenditure. The cost of any establishment specially entertained 
for particular investigations is charged to the Head of Service 
concerned. The balance of the establishment charges, whatever 
it may amount to, is charged to Provincial Funds. When works 
are carried out by departments other than tha Public Works 
Department, the latter find the plans and audit the expenditure ; 
but no charge is made for establishment on this account. 

Tools and Under the Public Works system of account, the estimate 

chargoB. drawn up for a work does not include the cost of the Tools and 

Plant required for its execution ; all charges on account of Tools 
and Plant being carried to a separate head. At present the cost 
of the tools and plant required for the execution of the works 
is charged against the different heads of service, Imperial 
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Irrigation, Provincial, &c., according to the works for which 
they were intended to be principally used. There is, however, 
some reason to believe that this arrangement practically leads to 
an incorrect distribution, and proposals are now under consider- 
ation for dividing off the charges for Tools and Plant arbitrarily 
in much the same manner as those for establishments. 

The execution of the Public Works in this Presidency is for Bxeention of 
the most part carried out either by daily labor under the ^®'"' 
direction of the Officers of the Department, or by petty contract 
under the same supervision. A few works, however, after being 
designed by the Public Works Department, are carried out 
under the supervision of Officers of the departments directly 
concerned with the work, special Grovemment sanction being 
necessary for this in nearly all cases. The employment of largo 
contractors, and especially of European contractors, in the 
execution of works in this Presidency is extremely rare. 
The progress of a Public Work from initiation to completion, 
say of a building required for the Revenue Department, is as 
follows. When the necessity for the work has been recognized 
by Government, the District Engineer is called on to submit a 
plan and estimate, usually through the Collector. When this is 
sanctioned by Government the work is placed on the list of 
those which are ready to be carried out when funds are 
provided. Funds are provided by the Gx>vemment by sanctioning 
a specific appropriation for the work in some year's Public 
Works budget. For the commencement of this work after the 
funds are provided the sanction of Government is not again 
necessary. Before beginning the work it will as a role be 
necessary for the land to be made over to the Public Works 
Department ; this is done by the Collector, who, if necessary, 
takes due steps for acquiring the land. The District Engineer 
then entrusts the work to the Executive Engineer or Range Officer, 
and the latter either collects labor and materials and bailds 
^himself, or gives oat the work on petty contract. Funds are 
drawn by the Executive Engineer from the treasury by cheque 
on his public account kept there. When this work is done the 
Collector countersigns a *^ completion certificate,** which has been 
prepared by the Executive Officer, and the Public Works 
Department are relieved of responsibility. Repairs to buildings 
once constructed are made, as occasion requires, by the Public 
Works Department, under the head of '* Repairs " in their 
budget. 
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PUBLIC WORKS— BUILDINGS AND ROADS. 



Vatwre of the 
divifion« 



The Buildings and Roads division in this Presidency includes 
both of what are known in the Northern Provinces of India as the 
Buildings and Roads division and the Military Works division. 
It deals with all questions and works not special to the Irriga- 
tion branch, and comprises therefore Military Works ; build- 
ings, dbc., connected with the Post Office, Revenue, Telegraph, 
Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Judicial Departments, and roads, 
bridges, navigable canals, river improvements, accommodation 
for travellers, light-houses, mines, and manufactures. Following 
the classification according to account heads given in the 
preceding remarks works executed under this division fall 
necessarily under one or. other of the following heads. As a rule 
the works executed are only of local interest : — 



Imperial, 
Military. 

FortifioatioDB. 

Military Buildings. 

Military Bonds. 

Misoellaneous. 
Other Bervioes. 

Civil Buildings. 

Commnnioations. 

Misoellaneoas Public 
iQiprovement. 



Provincial. 
Civil Bnildings. 
Commonioations. 
Misoellaneous Public 
Improvement. 



Local and Special. 
Communications. 
Civil Buildings. 
Misoellaneous Pnblio 
Improvement. 



PUBLIC WORK S— I RRIGATION. 



Vature of the The Irrigation division of the Public Works Department deals 
with works in connection with Irrigation and River Conservancy. 
The expenditure on these works is met partly from ordinary 
Imperial revenues, and partly from loans. Grants from Loan 
Funds are made for the construction of such irrigation schemes 
only as give a reasonable promise that the works will yield 
a return at least equal to the interest of the money laid 
out upon them, and for all such works quasi-commercial 
accounts of capital and revenue are maintained. Works paid 
for from loans are called Extraordinary Works, and those paid 
for from current revenue arc called Ordinary Works. Outlay 
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from ordinary fnnda is farther sub-diTided and accounted for 
technically under three heads, Ca|»tal Ordinary, Revenue, and 
Ordinary Agricultural. There are therefore in the Irrigation 
branch four fund heads — (1) Capital Extraordinary, (2) Capital 
Ordinary, (S) Beyenue, and (4) Ordinary Agricultural. This 
classification is that observed both in the budget estimates and the 
appropriation and outlay accounts. The notice of works in the 
yearly Public Works administration reports follows the fund 
heads, as being the only arrangement practicable. The arrange- 
ment however is not so satisfiBiCtory under Irrigation as it is 
under Buildings and Roads, for whereas in the latter diviaion a 
single work is always carried out from a single fund, in the 
former the same work is frequently carried out from different 
funds. 

Works under the first head above mentioned are synonymous vatue of 
with Loan Works. All expenditure on construction is regarded ^^j"^ 
as capital outlay and is carried to a capital account. At present wuj. 
only the eight following works come under the category of Loan 
Works:— 

5. Palar Anient 

6. Pelandorai Anient. 

7. Cauveiy Delta Works. 

8. Streeviguntam Anient. 

The Oodavery Anient or Weir was commenced in 1844-45 for — aodavmry 
the supply of the canals of the delta, at the head of which it 7"t«i. 

stands. The river drains an area of about 115,570 square miles* 
The crest of the anient is at 38 feet above mean sea level, and 
it is situated at about 33 miles from the coast. The length of 
the crest of the weir on the line of which the river is divided into 
four branches is 3,938 yards. The greatest depth of water which 
has passed over the weir is 15*25 feet. A short distance below 
the river forms two main branches with the Central Delta 
between them. There are three main canals — that of the Eastern 
Delta has a bottom width of 184| feet, and when carrying a full 
supply the water is 8'21 feet deep. That of the Central Delta 
will be 114 feet wide at bottom with a depth of 7 feet of water. 
That of the Western Delta varies considerably in width, but 
where the water is carried in a single channel the bottom width 
is about 225 feet, and the full depth of water 10 feet. All the 
principal canals of the delta are navigable. The length of 
canals now available, or shortly to be ready, for navigation is 
450 miles, and many of them have during the last four years 
been much improved by the construction of additional locks and 
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1. Oodavery Delta Works. 

2. Eistna Delta Works. 

3. Pennair Anient. 

4. Chembrambakam Tank* 
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the redaction of the carrent. The total area of the delta is about 
2,028 square xniles. Extensive drainage works have been under- 
taken since 1870 in the Eastern and Western Deltas. This 
system irrigates about 513,148 aci^s with an average revenue 
of Bs. 15,61,019. The following statement shows the length of 
navigable canals open to date :-^ 





Propoeed 


Completed and Navigable. 






* 


Names of Oanals. 


Total 


Up to 


Up to 






1874.76 


1876-76 






inclnaiTe. 


inolnaive. 


EcuiemJMta. 


MB. CHI. 


MB. CRa. 


MB. CHB. 


Hftin Canal 


4 12 


4 12 


4 12 


Samnlootta Canal 


82 68 


82 68 


82 68 


Cooanada Canal 


26 27 


26 27 


26 27 


Bank Canal 


87 28 


28 40 


28 40 


Coringa Canal 


22 27 


22 27 


22 27 


Injeram Canal 


10 62 


10 62 


10 62 




18 86 


18 86 


18 86 


Total ... 


146 14 


182 81 


182 81 


Cental Delta, 








Main Canal ... 


8 


8 


8 


West Bank Canal 


44 


28 


28 


East Bank Canal inoluding BiUa. 


46 


89 


89 


oorra jnnciion. 








Amalapnr Canal 


81 40 


27 


27 


Bendamiirliuika Canal 


14 


2 


2 


Total ... 


142 40 


104 


104 


Western Delta, 








Main Canal ... 


6 6 


6 6 


6 6 




10 29 


10 29 


10 29 


Nnxaapnr Canal 


29 61 


29 61 


29 61 


Bank Canal 


24 40 


16 


21 40 


Ooatannddy and Velpar 


28 86 


14 


28 40 


EUore Canal 


40 27 


40 27 


40 27 


JnnoHon Canal 


8 48 


8 48 


8 48 


Venkiah and Weyyera 


29 74 


29 74 


29 74 


Undi Canal 


14 78 





6 60 


AttiU Canal 


16 76 


16 76 


16 76 


Total ... 


208 62 


166 64 


186 44 


Grand Total ... 


492 26 


402 16 


422 75 



The Kistna Anient or weir was commenced in 1852. The site 
^ ' chosen is at a point where the river is much narrower than its 
nonnal width, its channel being there confined by rocky hills on 
either bank. The length of the crest of this weir is 1,280 yards. 
In 1874 the river rose to 19*42 feet above the weir crest, and 
this was the highest fresh which has occurred since the anient 
was built. The drainage basin of the river has an area of about 
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110»000 square miles, and divides the delta into two parts. The 
Eastern Delta Main Canal will, when completed, have a bottom 
width of 200 feet, and a depth of water of 8^ feet. The 
main canal of the Western Delta will haveabottom width of 230 
feet, and a depth of water of 8 feet. The principal canals are 
navigable and their length so ayailable is at present abont 254 
miles. Some addition will hereafter be made to the extent of 
navigation by the extension or improvement of the canals. The 
area of the two parts of the delta is, together, 2,110 square miles, 
the irrigated area is 226,226 acres, and the revenue Rupees 
8,90,753. The subjoined statement shows the length of naviga- 
ble canals open to date : — 





Proposed 

Total 

Length. 


Completed and 
Navigable. 




Up to 

1874-76 

inoloBive. 


Up to 

1876-76 

inchiBive» 


SaBtem Delta, 

Ellore Canal 

Badam&ra ... ,*, ... •., 

Hasalipatam Canal 

Pnllern between Head Blniee and 
Cowtaram. 

BantnmiUy Canal 

Polarlikoda Canal 


MILB8. 

89 
29 
49 
26 

22 
17 


MILV8. 

89 
29 
49 
17 

22 

17 


MILM. 

89 
89 
4» 
17 

22 

17 




182 


178 


178 


Western Delta. 

Nizampatam Canal 

Bank Canal 

Commamoor Canal 


42 

46 
60 


42 

21 

la 


48 
21 
18 




188 


81 


. 81 


Grand Total ... 


820 


264 


264 


The Pennair Delta embraces a < 


3omparatii 


relv small 


area; on 



the north side of the river there are from 200 to 220 square f^T^ 
miles of country in which there are numerous tanks which receive 
a more or less reliable supplj of water, and it has been proposed 
to improve radically the arrangements ; but hitherto the irrigation 
is much in the state in which it was found when the district 
came into British possession. On the south side the area is 150 
square miles, and has been provided with a fairly complete system 
of irrigation. The anient or weir across the river was commenced 
in 1855, and was until this year (1875) 527 yards in length, or 
about one-third of the normal widtk of the river. It has been 
lengthened to 677 yards to lessen its- lability to damage. In the 
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Anient 
Sjitftt. 



— StriTigui- 
tnm Anient 
Sjitem. 



Vatnreef 

Capital 

Ordinarj. 



Vatnre of 

Seyennt 

Head. 



Vatnre of 

Ordinarj 

Agrienltnnd. 



The Palar anient ib thrown across the riyer of that name at 
the town of Vellore in the North Aroot District. It is 2,600 feet 
long, and is the head of a system which irrigates abont 37,672 
acres. Channels proTided with head slnioes take off on either 
bank above the anient. The original work was constmcted 
abont the year 1 d55. It was damaged and partly carried away 
in 1874, and has since been restored. 

The StriTignntnm anient system is of considerable importance. 
The anient crosses the Tambrapoorney river in Tinnevelly abont 
16 miles from the sea, and is the lowest anient on the river. It 
provides for the extension of irrigation on both sides of the river, 
the channels leading from which not only irrigate the land 
directly bnt fnrmsh snpplies to existing tanks where it is stored. 
The original estimate of the extent of land to be bronght nnder 
cultivation was 82,000 acres. The work may be said to be 
completed. 

Under the second head mentioned above are comprised works 
constmcted by means of funds appropriated from current revenne. 
The eight systems of extraordinary works in so &r as they have 
been constructed from Ordinary Capital, belong to this head. 
There are indeed at present no other works nnder Capital Ordinary. 

Under Elevenue are grouped all works connected with minor 
extensions, improvements and repairs to works in the two heads 
just mentioned. 

The three heads just mentioned belong to the group of works 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept. The term 
Ordinary-Agricultural is applied to those works for which 
capital and revenue accounts are not kept. According to 
present arrangements capital and revenue accounts are kept 
for the eight systems of irrigation already enumerated, and all 
other irrigation works are classed as Ordinary-Agricultural. 
Regarding these works it is necessary to explain that the reason 
for omitting them from the Efystem of accounts framed to exhibit 
the returns due to original outlay and to balance the cost of 
maintenance against revenue is not necessarily that they are 
nnremunerative ; but that no such exact conclusion can under the 
circumstances be arrived at as to make it desirable to prepare 
for them the elaborate accounts prescribed for the exhibition 
of the financial results of the systems of irrigation on which Loan 
funds have been expended. When it is considered that Qrdinary- 
Agricultural Works constitute the bulk of the works of irrigation 
in the Presidency, and that they irrigate an area of abont 
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8,365,157 acres, yielding a reyenae of, approximately, Rnpees 
1,31,04,126, their importance is manifest ; and although the oatlay 
under these works is not at present contrasted or compared in any 
regular financial statements with the returns in the shape of wet 
assessment or with the difference between that and the cess on dry 
land, of the same area, the close connection of the works with 
the land revenue and the intimate sympathy which exists 
between their condition and the agricultural prosperity of the 
country must always be borne in mind. The first and most 
important sub-division of Ordinary-Agricultural works is the 
head Irrigation. Ordinary- Agricultural irrigation works are 
widely distributed and exist more or less in every district of the 
Presidency. They may be divided into two distinctive classes : 
(1) raiu-fed tanks or reservoirs, generally of minor individual 
importance, each deriving its supply directly from rain&dl 
distributed over an area of land which is called the catchment 
basin; and (2) channels from rivers and streams providing 
direct irrigation or supplying tanks, together with the tanks 
supplied. In the first case the rainfall is caught and retained 
before it reaches natural drainage lines of any importance. 
In the last it is diverted firom the drainage lines while pursuing 
its course and led away by artificial means. The second class is 
the most important, and the works which have been constructed 
in connection therewith by natives of the country, or by the 
British Oovemment, whether aniouts or weirs across rivers or 
channels themselves, are often of considerable magnitude and 
have a large revenue dependent on them. The following state- 
ment in which the number of Ordinary-Agricultural irrigation 
works in each district is roughly estimated, and in which 
also the irrigated area in each district is shown, is an index to 
^e geographical distribution of these works throughout the 
Proeidency and to their relative importaooe in a finandal point 
of view :— 



Staicment* 
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Additteal 
liatdf and 
•«MiTiiiou. 





Tanks and 


Weirs 


^ . ' ^ 




Diitiioi. 


Irrigation 
Oanala. 


acroBs 
Biversor 
Stream!. 


imgatea 
Area. 


Rerenue. 


1 


8 


8 


4 


6 










B8. 


Gftajsm 


8,604 


1 


887,879 


6,16,431 


Visagapatam 


898 


18 


166,846 


8,44,096 


GodaTerj 


1,008 


8 


178,069 


7,76,640 


Kiatna ... ... ..• 


448 


.. • 


68,002 


8,80,849 


Kellore 


766 


7 


806,688 


6,78,600 


Cnddapali 


8,406 


... 


860,476 


9,18,488 


Kiunool 


664 


40 


61,791 


8,67,666 


Bellarj 


8,403 


86 


194,880 


8,88,468 


Chinglepnt 


8,860 


7 


407,169 


12,86,004 


North Aroot 


8,884 


76 


871,181 


13,21,436 


Booth do. 


8,786 


179 


898,100 


18,97,301 


Tanlore 

Triohinopoly 


... 


• ■ • 


1H686 


1,61,696 


1,489 


91 


808,666 


7,88,890 


Balem ... ... 


8,006 


817 


118,986 


4,86,747 


Coimbatore 


887 


68 


102,983 


6,99,827 


Madura 


8,948 


878 


172,969 


6,31,978 


Tmnerelfy 


8,867 


98 


166,879 


16,18,878 


Total... 


88,818 


1,818 


8,866,167 


1,31,04,186 



Non. — ^The statement as regards the number of works is only an 
appvozimate one. The area irrigated as well as the reyenne attributable to 
the systems for whioh Capital and Serenne Aooounts are kept is excluded. 
Irrigation Works belonging to land.owners are not taken into aoconnt. 



It has long been nndentood that^ in order to secnre a oompre- 
bensive treatment of tbese nnmerons works, it is necessary tbat 
tbe J sboold be g^uped into systems bydrograpbically connected ; 
measures bave accordingly been taken towards tbis end. It is 
obyions tbat tbe wbole of them can be referred to varions natural 
drainage lines and ultimately to river basins. Wben tbis baa 
been done and tbe particulars of water-supply, revenue and 
outlay are properly recorded, it will be possible to measure witb 
some accuracy tbe relation of returns to outlay, and to apportion 
expenditure witb due regard to economy and on sound principles. 
Tbe otber Ordinary-Agricultural sub-divisions coming under 
tbe two classes mentioned are River Conservancy, River 
Embankments, and Miscellaneous, tbe latter including works not 
susceptible of being referred to either of tbe three otber classes. 

In addition to tbe expenditure on new works and repairs for 
which tbe Department of Public Works is responsible, there is 
outlay in other directions. These other heads of account are for 
the establishment employed in duties of supervision and direc- 
tion, and for tools and plant used in carrying on the works. 
The whole outlay may, therefore, be considered under four divi- 
sions, Original or New Works, Repairs, Establishment, Tools and 
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Plant. Ab regards establiahment, since as already remarked 
the Irrigation Branch is charged with a fixed percentage (25 per 
cent, on grant or ontlay, whichever is the greatest) &r general 
establishment, it is only necessary to notice nnder this section 
matters relating to the special establishments which have been 
described as being attached to the Irrigation Brandu Tools 
and Plant expenditure have to be considered. In whichever way 
again outlay under the irrigation branch is treated, it will be 
necessary to oonsider under each section the fund heads. Capital 
Extraordinary, Capital Ordinary, Bevenue, and Ordinary Agri« 
cultural. These divisions and sub-divisions are attended to 
in the yearly administration reports. 

The revenue dependent on the works existing throughout the Bsssipti flnm 
Presidency for the purposes of collecting, storing and distribut- ^^Sdi^ 
ing water for irrigation is, as has already been mentioned, very 
considerable. The collections finom irrigated land amounted in 
1874-75, the latest year for which the accounts are compiled, 
to Bupees 1,95,67,001. On the other hand the receipts actually 
credited in the Public Works accounts are quite insignificant, 
accruing not from the sale of water for irrigation but from other 
incidental sources of profit, such as navigation dues, water- 
supply of towns, sale of canal produce, such as grass, rent of 
land, &c. This is due to the revenue system obtaining in the 
Presidency by which the rent levied on irrigated land is for the 
most part in the form of a consolidated assessment of which the 
proportion due to water-supply as distinguished from the claim 
for the use of the land for cultivation is indefinite. It is only aa 
regards the deltas of the Gk>davery and the Eistna, and that 
quite recently, that a settlement has been made distinguishing 
between land assessment and water-rate, and even here the 
principle of the settlement has been a consolidated wet rate of 
which an arbitrary and uniform portion is called the water-rate. 
In the case of extraordinary works an attempt has been made 
to estimate profits, and for the irrigation works in the deltaa 
special investigations have already been instituted having for 
their object on the one hand the summing up of the charges 
against the works, and on the other the determination of the 
revenue which is due to the outlay incurred. For five out of the 
eight extraordinary systems approximate accounts have now 
been prepared, and the following abstract shows the results 
temporarily accepted :-— 

StaUmenL 
34 
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Of the departmental receixyts referred to above the only items 
meriting notice are those attributable to the navigation of canaU 
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in the Oodayery and Kistna Deltas. laoenses to ply on these 
canals are issned to boat owners, the present rate being 1 Rnpee 
per ton per annnm for cargo boats, and from 8 to 6 annas for 
every sqnare foot of deck space for passenger boats. 

The old works of irrigafcion were almost without exception, Oonitmiiey 
and a majority of them are stiU, withoat adequate means of xy^gatUm. 
disposing of surplus water and distributing water for irrigation ; 
and an outlay on works, such as weirs, sluices, Ac., considerably 
larger than the present outlay, is required to prevent recurring 
loss of revenue. It is to be regretted that the responsibility of 
villagers for the timely execution of petty repairs to tanks and 
other works belonging to the village have generally been 
allowed to lapse, but it is doubtful whether there is now a 
possibility of its revival. The execution of such repairs at the 
public cost will materially affect the charges for maintenance of 
irrigation works. 



PUBLIC WORKS — RAILWAYS. 



The Secretariat arrangements in connection with this branch of OoastttutloA 
the Public Works Department have already been described. All ^^ *«P»rt- 
the Railways yet undertaken in this Presidency are under 
the guarantee system. The design, that is to say, and construction 
of the railroads are entrusted to joint^stock companies, and the 
Indian Government guarantees interest on moneys duly raised 
and paid to Oovemment by these companies, whUe it controls 
their expenditure and operations. The principal concessions 
granted under this agpreement are the foUowing :— (1) The 
(Government gpaarantee interest varying in amount from 4^ to 5 
per cent, for a term of years* on all moneys paid with authorify 
into their treasury, and should the profits in any half-year 
exceed the g^naranteed interest, the surplus is equally divided 
between Government and the shareholders. (2) The Railway 
Company have the option of demanding repayment, upon their 
giving six months' notice of their intention to surrender the 
railway, of the whole of the capital duly expended upon the 
railway. On the other hand the Government have the option of 
purchasing the railway at fixed periods (due notice being given) 
on payment of the value of all shares calculated according to 

* Madras Bailwajr 99 yean, Soath Indian Sailway 999 yean. 
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their mean market-valae during three preceding years. The 
first opportunity of purchasing the Madras Bailway will occur 
on the let April 1907, and of the South Indian Bailway on 1st 
March 1890. (3) Oovemment lease to the Bailway Company 
free of ooflt for a term* of years all land required for the perma- 
nent works of die railway, and further provide all other land 
temporarily needed for its construction ; land not permanentiy 
needed being returned to Goremment aa soon as possible. In 
consideration of the above grants of aid, the Government 
have the power to select the line, to define the limits of all works^ 
to supervise expenditure and operations in England and in 
India, to examine accounts, to inspect works and line under or 
after completion, to regulate tolls and time-tables, and generally 
to control the aflkirs of the Bailway Company. Mails are to be 
carried free ; troops and Gbvemment stores on the usual favorable 
terms. Th^ control in England is exercised by aa official 
Director, who sits at the Boards of all Guaranteed Bailway 
Companies, and who has the power of passing a veto on their 
proceedings. In India the supervision is entrusted to the 
Consulting Engineerfor Bailways, and the following rules have 
been laid down for his guidance : — (1) All questions of £^eral 
importance shall be referred to Government for decision. 
(2) Under the aboTe will be included the genertbl direction of 
all lines of railway, the position of stations, and the general 
arrangements of the more important stations and works. But 
after the general sanction of the Government has been given to 
any project, all questions of detail can be disposed of within the 
limits of the original sanction by the Consulting Engineer. 
(8) All matters of routine, or payments, or acts in accordance 
with rule, precedent, or special agreement duly sanctioned, or 
undisputed contingent expenditare, may be dealt with by the 
Consulting Engineer without reference to Gbvemment. (4) All 
designs, estimates, and indents, whether for work or for 
establishments for carrying into effect objects already generally 
sanctioned by Government, may also be disposed of finally by 
the Consulting Engineer. (5) The Consulting Engineer may, 
without reference to Gfovemment, reduce the amount of indents, 
or direct designs or proposed operations to be modified if he 
thinks it necessary ; but the Agent in such cases, if dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Consulting Engineer, may always 
request that the matter be referred for the final orders of the 
Government. (6) When the sanction of the Consulting Engi- 

• Kadns B«ilway 99 years, Sooth Indian Bailway 999 yean. 
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neer is giyen to any propoBals of the Agent, in wbioh botii of 
thflse oflkers oonoor, excepting in those matters of great 
importanoe specially excepted above, the sanction so given shall, 
so far as the Government is concerned, be considered final. 



MADEAS IBEI&ATION COMPANY. 



The guaranteed Company styled the Madras Irrigation and Hiftory sf 
Canal Company was incorporated by an Act of Parliament, dated ^^S^*^/ 
the 11th May 1858, for the purpose of constructing and op«ratioa. 
managing works of irrigation and navigation in various parts 
of India. An indenture or contract deed was executed on 
the 8rd June 1863 between the Company and the Secretary 
of State for India, providing for the execution by the Company 
of one work to be selected by the local Ooyemment, to 
cost one million sterling, and on which 5 per cent, return 
was guaranteed by the Secretary of State. In pursuance of that 
agreement, the so-called Toombudra or Tongabudra project was 
adopted. This included a canal for irrigation and navigation 
from Sunkeeala 17 miles above the town of Kumool on the 
Toombudra to the Eistnapatam estuary on the sea-coast in 
Kellore. The Company accordingly undertook that section of 
the scheme which extends from Sunkesala to Soomaisweram on 
the Pennair river. In 1866 it having been found that the 
original estimate was quite insufficient to complete the project, 
a further agreement was concluded on the 80th July of that 
year. This contract separates the section of the scheme extend* 
ing from Sunkesala to Cuddapah from the remainder of the 
project, and provides for a loan of £600,000 from the Secretary 
of State to the Company on the security of debentures issued 
by them, the loan to be expended in the completion of the 
canal to the Pennair and thence to the tovm of Cuddapah. 
The work was virtually completed in 1871. Hitherto the canal 
has been an entire failure in a financial point of view. The 
returns from Irrigation and the sale of water generally have 
been utterly insig^nificant when compared with the capital outlay. 
They have averaged about Rupees 51,000 per annum, while the 
charges against revenue for maintenance and establishment do 
not fall far short of Rupees 1,80,000 annually. The causes are 
stated to be the unprofitable outlay on works of navigation, 
which, owing to the want of capital on the part of the Company, 
are not utilised ; the scarcity of labor in the district, and the 
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high rates necessaTj in order to attract it from a distance for 
the constraotion of the canal, whereby the capital ontlaj waa 
increased ; and, the cost of transport of produce to market by the 
indifferent roads of the country, and the check dius given to 
the extension of irrigation for the growth of rice, which is not 
an article of large local consumption. A general superintendence 
over the financial affairs of the Company is exercised by the 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 



POST. 



Imperisl 
Siitridt 



Hiftory. 



There is no local control of the Imperial Postal Department. 

The District Poet existed in this Presidency prior to 1846 
solely for the transmission of official correspondence between 
Collectors and Magistrates and their subordinate officers. It 
had then no connection with the ordinary Postal Department, 
and the dawks were carried by the peons and village servants 
belonging to the Revenue Establishment as they could be spared 
from other duty. There were no receipts, and no separate 
charges appeared in the accounts. In 1846 the District Post 
was opened to the public on payment of postage in cash, the 
agency continued the same, and the district postage, regulated 
on a different principle from the post rates of the ordinary Postal 
Departmenti furnished a fund credited to the district in which it 
was raised. A letter passed on from the regular Post to the 
District Post for delivery at an outlying village where there 
was no regn^ilar post office, was charged district rate in addition 
to the regular postage, and vice verad. There was no inter- 
communication between the two Posts. It was not at this time 
contemplated that the district dawks should be a source of profit 
to the State ; consequently it was understood that the Collector 
of each district was authorized to expend on the improvement 
of the district postal system any revenue which it produced. 
The receipts g^w very rapidly, and in . 1848-49 amounted to 
Bupees 21,784. In 1854 postage stamps were introduced in 
lieu of cash payments in the regular Postal Department, and 
simultaneously it was arranged that as regards matters of 
payment, as far as the public was concerned, there should be no 
distinction between this Post and the District Post, the two 
forming one system for the public convenience. From this date 
the District Post may be said to have been converted into a 
feeder of the Imperial Post. During the last fifteen years 
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various improTements have been made in the diBtrict 
in the employment of a special establishment for deliyerj, in 
opening new District Post Offices and lines, and in the extension 
of the system to oatlying parts. Under Act XXI of 1866, section 
64, the OoTemor-G^neral in Conncil is empowered to frame 
roles, from time to time, for regulating the district dawks, 
and in exercise of that power sections 25, 27, 35, 42, 48, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 49, 50, and 51 of the Act jnst named have been made 
applicable to them in this Presidency. As the receipts from 
postage stamps are now credited to Imperial, and even cash 
payments incidental to unpaid or insufficiently paid letters sent 
by District Post are collected by the Imperial Department, 
while the charges for district mnners and gnmastahs remain 
as they were before, it follows that all the receipts in this 
department go to Imperial while all the charges go to Provincial ; 
the expenditnre however is covered by the Imperial grant. 

The District Post as now arranged famishes inter-commnni- — Vrsftat 
cation between those parts of the country which are removed ^j^^t?^ 
from the General Post line. The taluq stations are the first 
connected, and between these the delivery is carried out by the 
ordinary stalE of District Post peons. The delivery into outlying 
villages is carried out by a system called the Buial Delivery. 
The Sural Delivery establishment consists of a staff of itiner- 
ating peons, whose beats are so arranged that they shall visit 
each village in the taluq once, twice, and thrice a week, or 
daily, according to the importance of the village, its accessibility, 
and the funds that are available ; and of village receiving-houses 
or houses of call for the peons. The latter are managed by 
respectable inhabitants of the village, who in some cases give 
their services gratuitously, and in other cases are paid a small 
stipend of Rupees 2 a month. The accounts of the District 
Post are kept by district post gnmastahs at the taluqs. The 
administration of the District Post is vested in the Bevenue 
Department, but it has been found convenient in the case of 
most districts to entrust the detailed management to the 
Postmaster-Oeneral, who, in communication with the Collectors, 
undertakes the practical working of the Post, the CoUectors 
finding the funds in their revenue budgets. Again when a 
. comparison of the District Post charges for any establishment 
with the Imperial receipts shewn by the postage stamps carried, 
indicates that in the case of this particular establishment the 
latter amount covers the former, with a margin of one-fifth, the 
Postmaster-Oeneral is authorized by the Oovemment of India to 
take over the whole of the charges for that establishment, thus 
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that portion of the District Post into the Imperial 
Post. When this takes place Proyinoial funds get a dear 
gain of the charges recently incorred, and these savings are 
ntilixed in the improTement of the remaining district establish- 
mentSy especially in the direction of developing the Rural 
Delivery system. It is difficult to bring about individual 
solvency in the case of each establishment, and a proposal has 
been made to the Imperial Department to relax the conditions 
so as to group establishments and offices for purposes of 
experiment. 

TELEGRAPH. 



Imperial The Government Telegraph Department is imperial, and there 

Telagraph. ^ ^^ i^^i control. The following were at the end of 1875-76 

the lengths of the Sub-divisions of the Madras Division, excluding 

wires carried on supports of the Department, but belonging to 

the Local Govenunent : — 

BMwarrah Bulhdivision, 

Miles of Ifaesof 
From Masulipatam through Beswarrah to Line, Wire. 

Hyderabad, Decan, and from Beswarrah 

to the right bank of the Kistna. ... 212*5 214 

NeUore Submdivtnon, 
From the right bank of Kistna river to the 
junction on the Madras Railway 3'5 
miles from the Madras Office 26003 521*62 

Paumhen Bub-diviiion, 
From Madras to Tallamannar 392*32 425*44 

Ooaty Sub^virian, 
From Madras to Baiohore and from Goon- 
daculJunction to Bellary 382*5 911*25 

Total ... 1,248*35 2,072*21 
The offices open at the end of 1875-76 were : — 



Madras. 
Pondicherry. 
Nc^gapatam. 
Pftumben. 



Nellore. 
Gnntoor. 
Beswarrah. 
Masulipatam. 

Telegraphic oommunioaiion throughout the P^residency is carried 
out to a great extent by means of the Railway Telegraphs. 



ScotlotaV.] 



SECTION V. 



REVENUE, FINANCIAL, AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE. 



The receipts of tins Presidency may be considered nnder three GUniflMtloB 
distinct divisions, first those assigned for the general service ^n^ nnaaM. 
of the Empire, secondly those appropriated for the exolosivB 
wimts of the Presidency, and thirdly those appropriated to the 
exclusive benefit of a particular locality or service within the 
Presidency. The first division chiefly consists of the revenue 
derived from taxation of the people, such as Land Bevenue, 
Excise on Spirits and Drugs^ GustomSy Salt, and Stamps ; but 
includes also some departmental receipts, such as Judicial Fees 
and I^es, Marine, Postal, and Telegraph collections, Military 
and Imperial Public Works Receipts, Interest on Loans and 
Advances made by Government^ and sundry miscellaneous 
items, as gain by exchange and receipts iii aid of superannuation. 
The tribute and peishcush received from the Mysore, Cochin, 
and Travancore States also appear under this division. The 
second division, known as Provincial Services, includes at 
present, besides certain sums annually assigned out of Imperial 
revenue by the Government of India, the departmental receipts 
of Jails, Begistration, Police, Education, Medical, and Printing ; 
as likewise certain petty items, such as the pilotage collections 
in the Paumben Channel, and the IJnoovenanted Civil Service 
Examination fees. The third division includes taxes raised by 
special enactment or ruling, such as Road, Village Service, and 
Irrigation Cesses, and tolls on roads and canals, these taxes being 
controlled by the Board of Revenue through the medium of 
Collectors or of the Local Fund Boards. Under the third divi- 
sion are shown certain Special Funds also, such as Convict Labor, 
Police Lodging, School Fee, Educational Building, and Port 
Funds, which are under the control of the Heads of the Jail, 
Police, Educational, and Marine Departments, respectively. 
Municipal funds are not treated as State funds, and are therefore 
omitted from this classification. The distinction in this respect 
between Municipal funds and Local funds under Act IV of 1871 

35 
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is Bomewbat arbitrary. There are however certain teohnioal 
groands for a distinotion. Thus Local funds under Act IV of 
1871 are collected hy the ordinary Government agency of the 
country, and by means of an entry in the nsoal revenue puttah ; 
and they are paid invariably into the (Government Treasury, 
and are subject there to Qovemment control and audit. Neither 
of these conditions can be predicated of funds raised under the 
Towns' Improvement Act, in the case of which the Town 
Commissioners are left to collect their own resources, and to bank 
or not with the Government as they please. Moreover, generally 
speaking, the interference of Government is less frequently and 
less directly exercised in the case of Municipal funds than in the 
case of funds under the Local Funds' Act. The present section 
will show details of revenue and finance under the heads— 

I.— Imperial Services, relating to the transactions described 
in the first division referred to above. 

(a.) Civil, comprising particular notices of the receipts 
and charges under several of the heads, and of 
the administration connected therewith under the 
following heads : — Abldlri, Sea, and Land Customs, 
Salt, and Stamps. 

(5.) Military. 

(c.) Public Works. 

(d.) Telegraph. 

n. — Provincial Services, relating to the transactions described 
in the second of the divisions referred to above ; and 

III. — Local and Special Funds, relating to the third division. 

rV. — ^Monetary arrangements, as under-^ 

(a.) Cash currency remittances and balances. 
(6.) Paper Currency. 
(c.) Money Orders. 

Method of All funds, whether falling under the heads I, II, or IH given 

A^ulSiiiy ^^ above, are controlled generally by the local Government, and are 
Uon. administered in detail by heads of departments or by the 

Board of Revenue under the supervision of Gfovemment* The 
Board of Revenue administer in detail the Land Revenue, 
Forest, Excise^ Customs, Salt, Stamps, District Post, District 
Presses, Local Funds and many of the Special Funds ; while 
Jails, Registration, Police, Education, Medical, and Marine 
Services, with a few Special Funds, are administered in detail 
by the respective heads of those departments. In the case 
of Military and Public Works, the arrangements are somewhfbt 
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special. For Telegraph there is no local control. Similarly for 
Port, one of the heads comprised nnder civil. In keeping its 
aooonntB the Local Government is assisted by Imperial officers, 
who, thoagh 8nl)oi*dinate to the Government of India, are 
required to conform to all requisitions of the Local Government 
which may not be opposed to the specific orders of the Govern* 
ment of India. The principal of these officers is the Accoontant- 
General, who, besides his duties connected with accounts and 
audit, has the duty also of advising the Local Gk>vemment on 
all matters of finance. The Accountant-General acts also as 
general paymaster to the Local Government. He is also 
appointed Commissioner of Paper Currency. 

At a sufficient time in advance of the commencement of each Budgets, 
official year heads of departments place before the Local Govern- 
ment an estimate of the probable income and expenditure of 
their departments under all heads for that year. The material 
thus sent in ia^gprouped by the Local Government nnder the heads 
I, II, and III mentioned above, or some of their sub-divisions, and 
budgets are prepared for those heads. The Imperial Services 
budget goes for final manipulation and inclusion in the general 
budget for the empire to the Government of India* The details 
of the others are not manipulated by the Government of India, 
and the Local Government are therefore competent to dispose of 
them finally, merely reporting results to the Government of India. 
Though these two budgets stand thus on a di£Eerent footing, 
they go practically to the Government of India in one combined 
Provincial and Imperial budget. 

The mode of dealing with the budgets may be seen by noting — Pnparatioa 
the particular case of the Provincial Services budget, where the J^ bud«t 
orders of the Local Gt>vemment are practically final. In this case 
District Collectors or other local officers supply the head of the 
department with approximate estimates of their receipts and 
expenditure for the ensuing official year. This is done about 
September in the current year. The subordinate estimates 
usually contain figures in three columns side by side, showing 
(1), the actuals of the previous year ; (2), the estimate already 
sanctioned for the current year; and (3), the proposed estimate 
for the ensuing year. The actuals in the first column are often 
not the audited figures as finally given by the auditing officer, 
but for budget purposes this cause of inaccuracy is unimportant. 
In some cases a "regular estimate" for the current year, 
consisting of the ascertained actuals of so many months of 
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ibe onrrent year, added to a newly prepared estimate for the 
remaining monthBt 19 aubstitnted for the budget estimate in 
column 2 or added bb a fourth oolamn. The onbordinate 
estimates prepared in this way are manipulated by the head 
of the department, in oommunioation, if necessary, with the 
local officer, and are worked up into a complete budget estimate 
for that department^ and forwarded to the liocal Gh>7emment 
with remarks and explanations. This is done usually by 
December in the current year. The Local Qoyemment manipu* 
lates the departmental budget into a single Proyinoial budget 
for the Presidencyi which is put on record in a combined form, 
and forwarded in that form, as above mentioned, to the Gk>vem» 
ment of India for their information. As soon as the whole 
Proyincial budget is arranged, and in some unimportant cases 
even before that is done, the Local Goternment send back the 
departmental budgets separately to the heads of departments 
with final orders upon them. In some cases the budget is 
sanctioned as submitted ; in other cases the amounts are altered 
to suit the exigencies of other departments, or for reasons 
peculiar to that particular budget. The heads of departments 
in turn transmit the budgets thus received, or portions of them, 
to the local officers concerned. 

— irtiliiatioa A sanctioned Proyincial departmental budget indicates to the 
eial budget ^^^ ^^ ^^ department and to the auditing officer the limits of 
expenditure for the year to which it relates. The budget is 
comprised of yarious entries, according to the subjects concerned 
and the sub-divisions or officers composing the department ; each 
pbppropriation entry is complete in itself, and cannot under 
ordinary drcumstances be exceeded. On the other hand, under 
certain conditions any expenditure may be incurred during the 
year up to the amount of that entry. The main conditions are ; 
that the expenditure shall be of a nature such as under an 
ordinary construction pertains to that head of entry, and in eases 
where such a restriction is necessary, shall be distributed over 
the year in a reasonable way suitable to the circumstances, to 
decide as to both of which is left to the discretion of the spending 
and auditing officers \ again that no more than certain fixed 
amounts shall be spent without special sanction on any one item, 
whatever the condition of the funds imder the appropriation 
entry, and that in some cases no expenditure at all shall take 
place on certain things, for instance new establishments, 
without special sanction, both of which checks are provided for 
by standing orders of the local Goyemment. In all these 
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matters ihe head of tiie department ccmtrob the 
offioeTp and the local Goyermnent oontrole the head of the 
department. New eatahlishmentB cannot be sanctioned by anj 
authority lower than the local Ck>vemment» and general rates of 
pay and allowances can be altered only on the authority of the 
Government of India. The transfer of funds from the appropriation 
entry of one local officer to that of another, or from one ** minor 
head " to another of the same officer's appropriation, can nsnally 
be effected by the head of the department but never by any 
local officer. Similarly, the transfer of funds from one depart- 
ment to another, or from one " major head " to another in the 
same department^ can be carried out by the local Qovemment^ 
but not by any head of department. If an officer finds that the 
funds under any one of his *' minor heads " are exhausted, or are 
insufficient for his purposes, he applies to the head of the depart^ 
ment, who will either provide money from such reserve as ho 
may have at his disposal under the budget-head of *' reserve," 
or will obtain funds from *' savings '* in one or other of the 
methods just mentioned. In effecting transfers from ** savings," 
the head of the department ascertains the state of the funds in 
other branches of his department or under other budget entries 
of the same branch, either by communication with the local officer 
himself, or by application to the accounting officer, whose books 
will give the necessary information. If these measures do not 
suffice, application must be made by the head of the department 
to the Oovemment, who will then, if it thinks fit, assign funds 
from its reserve. 

The financial powers of the Board of Bevenue are in many ViiuuiieUl 
respects larger than those of any other head of department ; their Board of 
mention here will at any rate illustrate some of the remarks given ^(•▼•n^** 
above. The officers controlled by the Board are CoUeotors, the 
Superintendent of Oovemment F^rms, and the Superintendent 
of Stamps ; Collectors administering nearly all the sul;geot8 
mentioned above as belonging to the Board. Items on which 
these subordinate officers can incur no expenditure without 
previous sanction, whatever the state of funds under the oorre* 
sponding appropriation entry, are (1), salt works costing more 
than Rupees 2,000 ; (2), other petty public works under land 
revenue and customs costing more than Rupees 100 ; (8), law 
charges in civil suits ; (4), refunds of unauthorized ooUectiona 
other than law fines after two years have elapsed ; (5), office 
furniture ; (6), binding books ; (7X press materials ; and 
various other less important items. The Board have to go to the 
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Oovemxnent for sanotion in the following oases : (1), salt works 
costing more tban Rupees 5,000 ; (2), other works nnder land 
revenue and oustoms likely to oost more than Rupees 2,000; 
(8), purchase of periodicals and books ; (4), office rent ; with 
various other items. No mention is here made of such condi- 
tions as are common to aU departments; for instance, the 
prohibition of entertaining new establishments without Qovem* 
ment sanction. 

Diabuiis- Goyemment money is lodged at the Presidency town with the 

moiili. Bank of Madras, and at Berhampore, Cocanada, Gnntoor, 

Negapatam, Tuticorin, Calicut, Cochin, Mangalore, Gotacamund 
and Bellary with its agents; at all other places it is left in 
treasuries under charge of Collectors of districts. There are 
83 district treasuries, besides 883 taluq and subordinate 
treasuries ; the former are usually under the immediate charge 
of Treasury Deputy Collectors and the latter under the 
immediate charge of Tahsildars. The funds due from taxation 
and other receipts are paid into the various treasuries, and it is 
the duty of the Accountant-General to arrange by remittances of 
cash and other measures that the funds are duly distributed 
over the country in accordance with public requirements. 
Remittances from other Presidencies to this Presidency are very 
rare. The Aocountant-General provides funds for all depart- 
ments. If a local officer has authority to spend money and wishes 
to do so, he draws the sum from the nearest treasury or bank 
keeping Government funds. The rules for disbursement vary in 
difEerent departments. Generally however it may be said that 
an officer wishing to draw cash tenders a bill or claim, and if 
the charge is unusual quotes the authority ; if the claim is an 
authorized one the Treasury officer pays the money and takes a 
receipt from the payee, or if the business of the Treasniy be 
managed by one of the Banks orders it for payment at the 
Bank. At head-quarters the Collector delegates all his powers in 
connection with the treasury to the Treasury Deputy Collector; 
the subordinate Treasury officers at the taluqs can ordinarily 
make payments only on the authority of the CoUector or 
Treasury Deputy Collector. In connection with lodgment of 
Government funds with treasuries and banks, it should be 
mentioned that local officers are authorized to withdraw a certain 
small portion of the funds under a permanent advance system 
for conducting current expenditure under certain of their budget 
heads. The transactions of all taluq and subordinate treasuries 
are reported monthly to Collectors, by whom they are 
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incorporated in the diBtriot acconnt and forwarded monthly to 
the Aooonntant-GenenJ. 

The bulk of the money in the District Treasury is in a chest TroMnry 

omIi si — 
under the look and key of the Collector, only a sufficient sum nmi§, 

being placed in charge of the OBbsh-keeper for current expendi- 
ture. The amount of money to be left with the Gash-keeper is 
not fixed by any rule, but when the baUnce with the Gash- 
keeper in the eyening of any day exceeds 10,000 Rupees, the 
excess is usually transferred to the GoUector's box. During 
ihe absence of the Oollector, the keys are with the Govenanted 
Assistant at head-quarters. The Gollector, and, during his 
absence, his Govenanted Assistant is personally present when 
cash or stamps are taken out of or put into the cash-chest under 
his lock and key. The Treasury is examined monthly by the 
Gollector, or one of his Govenanted Assistants, and a report is 
made to the Board of Bevenue as to whether the amount in it 
is correct. The examination is made by the Deputy Oollector, 
if it is impossible for any of the European officers to conduct 
the examination. Every evening the Deputy Gollector signs 
the cash-book. He also examines the balance in the expense 
chest with the Gash-keeper, at least once a week. The periodical 
examination of the money in the cash-chest by the Deputy 
Gollector is always reported to the Gollector. The Taluq 
Treasury is under the joint lock and key of the Tahsildar and 
Taluq Sheristadar, both the keys being in the sole charge of the 
latter when the former is absent firom head-quarters. The 
Taluq Sheristadar examines every evening the balance in the 
Treasury, and signs the Ghitta with a certificate that the balance 
has been found to be correct. The Ghitta is countersigned by 
the Tahsildar when he is present at head-quarters. Shroffs 
or subordinate Gash-keepers are never placed in charge of the 
keys of the Treasury, either in the district or the taluq. They 
are only held responsible for bad coin and over-payments 
during the day* The Tahsildar examines the balance in the 
chest not less than twice a month, and every time he leaves 
and arrives at head-quarters ; and reports having done so to 
the Deputy Gollector in charge of the Treasury. Taluq 
Treasuries are examined by the Gollector or one of his Assist- 
ants not less than once every six months, and a report is 
made to the Board of Bevenue. 

The accounts kept by treasuries and forwarded to the Aeeoimt and 
Accountant-General are chiefly records of receipts and disburse- 
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meiiiB, entered in preeciibed fonuB of a more detailed nattuv 
than the badget forms. The principal return ia the monthly 
Treaniry Aocovnt Cnrrent. Every half-year a aet of qneetiona 
relating to the internal economy of the treaanry is filled in by 
the Oolleotor and forwarded to the Aoooontant-(}eneral through 
the Board of Efcevenne. The Presidency books of the Civil 
Department are kept by the Aooonntant*Oeneral, those of the 
Military Department by the Controller oi Military Aooounts, 
those of the Publio Works Department by the Examiner of 
Public Works Accounts, and those of the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments by the Compilers of those accounts. The account- 
ing officers here mentioned, other than the Acconntant-Qeneral, 
are furnished by the Acconntant-Gleneral with monthly accounts 
of their reiq>ectiTe departments, as appearing in the Treasury 
accounts in difEerent parts of the country. Such departmental 
accounts are, with the exception oi Post Office transactions, 
treated as remittances in the Accountant-Qeneral's books. Tho 
accounts of the local Acoountant-Cbn^ml are rendered finally to 
the Comptroller-G^eral, by whom they are incorporated in the 
Imperial books of the Ooremmentof India. Military trans- 
actions are accounted for to the Accountant-Gtoneral, Military 
Department, Calcutta, and by him to the Comptroller-Qeneral. 
Similarly for Publie Works and Telegraphs, which go into the 
Imperial books through the Accountant-Qeneral, Public Works 
Department, Calcutta, and the Departmental Accounts branch 
of the Comptroller-General respecttTely. Provincial Publio 
Works form part of the report of the Examiner Public Works 
Accounts, but they come back to the local Accountant-General 
for final adjui^tmenU Postal transactions are treated for book- 
keeping purposes in the same way as any other receipts and 
charges in the Civil Department. The local accounting officers 
perform the duties of audit as welL At the Presidency town 
itself disbursements of the Civil Department, except those of 
the nature oi advances, are made after audit by an officer of 
the Account Department and on his orders. Elsewhere they are 
made in anticipation of the audit of the Account Department. 
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IMPERIAL SERVICES— CIVIL. 



Genbril. 

The geaerftl nature of these services has already been snfBi- Vaturs of tha 
ciently indicated in the first paragraph of the present section. ^ 
The fnnds are assigned for purposes which are regarded, 
srtificiallj at any rate, as having an imperial interest, and in 
administering them the local Government may be considered as 
acting in the capacity of agents to the Government of India. 
The following are the heads of aocoant as usually classified. 
The figures for 1875-76 are g^ven to furnish an idea of the 
average amounts in each case. In some instances a comparison 
can be made between the income and out*going^ of the same 
department. In the divisions next ensuing will be given 
remarks as to the nature of the entries and the details of 
administration under the most important of the heads on each 
aide. The treatment is not exhaustive from a financial point 
of view ; and receipts and charges are mentioned together, which 
is contrary to technical practice : — 



RseiipU. 



Land Reyenne 


• • ■ 




4,54,60,128 


Tributes and Gontribntiona 




84,46,431 


Forests 


• ■ • 




4,27,728 


Exoise on Spirits and Drugs 




68,89,011 


Absessed Taxes 






481 


Gnstoms 






80,70,620 


Salt 






1,36,87,890 


Stamps ... 






60,19,706 


Mint 






8,000 


Post Office 






9,72,248 


Law and /oatioe 






4^8,791 


Marine 






12,496 


Interest 






2,69,774 


Beceipts in aid of 


Snperannna- 


24,42,842 


tion, Ac. 








Gain by Exchange, London 


... 


99,106 


MisoeUaneoas ... 


.•t 


»• . 


1,77,898 



Total ... 8^17,11,646 



Paym$nU. 

Interest on Service Fnnds, &o. 
Refonds and Dxawbaoks 

Land Berenne 

Forests ... 

Excise on Spirits and Drags... 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs 

^XvAw ••• «>* ••• ••• 

stamps ... ... ... ... 

Mint ... «•• ... ... 

Post Offloe 

Administration 

Minor Departments 

Law and Justice 

Marine ... ... ... ... 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical 

Politi cal A gencies 

AUowances and Assignments, 

Ac. 
Saperannnation, Ac., Allow- 

anoes. 
Loss by Exchange, London ... 

Miscellaneous 

Allotments for Provinoial 

Serrices. 



4,76,248 
8,04,808 
44,48,189 
4,80,182 
1,97,086 

1.87,276 

18,70,876 

1,86,780 

29,807 

7,60,801 

12,24,486 

96,892 

86,19,683 

78,029 

8,88,140 

8,12,684 

1,19,899 

24,50,648 

16^9,899 

8,06,688 

2,88,340 

83,66,701 



Total ... 2,77,09,181 



The following statementi showing the incidence per head of Inoidanes of 

TaxattoiL 
the population of each head of Imperial taxation ronghly calcn- 
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lated with a view to all the circnmstanoeB for the same year, 
will indicate approximately the proportion between the amounts 
of the taxes : — 

BS. A. p. 

Land revenne 1 15 2 

Excise on spirits, Ac. 3 2 

Sea customs on popnlation 15 

Sea customs on Europeans and Eurasians .^ 14 13 1 

Land customs 2 

ibalt ••• ••• .•• .»• ... ,«. U oil 

Stamps 2 7 

Land Rsysnus. 

Vatvre of the The receipts under this head are revenues of which land is the 
primary source. They embrace all collections on account of 
settled demand, the principal items falling under Permanently 
settled, Byotwar, Shotriem Jody, and Miscellaneous. The item 
'* Permanently settled '* consists of peishcush charged on Zemin- 
daries, ancient and proprietary, Jaghires, Mootahs, and Polliems. 
** Ryotwary " means settlements made directly with the ryots. 
" Shotriem Jody " is quit-rent on Shotriem and Inam entire 
villages. Sale proceeds of waste lands, receipts of all kinds on 
account of redemption of land Revenue, and all items of Land 
Revenue which are not included in the annual Revenue Settlement, 
and which are of a fluctuating character, are shown as Miscellaneous 
Receipts. Pearl fisheries are included technically under Land 
Revenue. The gpross revenue collected in the districts is brought 
to account ; and the practice of liquidating stipendiary allowances, 
or making any other payments, by deductions from the State 
Revenue, is prohibited, except in cases where the special sanction 
of the Government has been received. The entire charges on 
account of salaries of Collectors, and their Deputies and 
Assistants, including establishments and contingencies ; and 
the Settlement, Liam Commission, and Revenue Survey charges 
appear under this head. One-fifth of the cost of the Revenue 
and Magisterial establishments of Collectors and Deputy and 
Assistant Collectors is exhibited under "Law and Justice." 
One-hEdf of the salaries of the Commissioner of the Nilgiris 
and his Assistant is debited to the present head, and the other 
half to "Law and Justice." A full description of the Land 
Revenue system of. this Presidency has already been given 
Tinder Section IT. 
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Forest. 

The receipts here inclade sale of, and seigniorage on, timber, Vatnn of the 
inclading drift and waif wood, rent of sandal- wood farms, sale ^^*'^*' 
of smuggled wood, &o. Fines under the Forest Law, when levied 
by Magisterial ofiBcers, are credited to *^ Law and Justice," 
and when levied by Forest Officers, without the interposition of 
the Magistrate, are credited to ** Forest Bevenue." The estab- 
lishments, contingencies and working expenses of the Forest 
Department come here as charges. Establishments and 
contingencies are paid for like any other cash charges ; working 
expenses are defrayed by cheques drawn by Forest officers, the 
amounts being charged direct to the Forest grant, and adjusted 
in due course by detailed bills. Beads made exclusively for the 
development of Forest revenue are treated as Forest charges. 
Forest administration has been explained under Section IV. 

Excise on Spirits, &c. 

This head, otherwise called Abkdri, exhibits on the receipt Vatnre of 
side all taxes, duties, and fees levied on the manufacture, ^'^^^*'' 
distillation, or sale of spirituous, intoxicating liquors and 
drugs. The charges are mainly for establishment and the cost 
of manu&cturing or purchasiDg liquors in the town of Madras. 

The practice of deriving a revenue from a tax upon the sale of History of 
intoxicating liquor has been borrowed from the Mussulman and ^^^^'^^ 
Hindu Governments. In the earlier years of the present 
century there was considerable discussion as to the best mode 
of collecting the tax. In 1808 the first Abk4ri Regulation was 
passed. No. I of 1808 ; but owing to doubts as to the propriety 
of taxing toddy the operation of this enactment was restricted to 
taxing the manufacture and sale of arrack, and the sale of foreign 
spirits. This Begulation provided that the annual rent of the 
exclusive privilege of selling foreign spirits and of manufacturing 
and selling arrack should be farmed, and that the places where 
distillation and sale should take place, as well as the retail prices 
at which the liquors should be sold, should be determined by the 
Collectors of districts, in communication with the Board of 
Revenue. In addition to this system of management Section 17 
of the Begulation authorised the licensing of separate stills as 
an alteroative mode, and when the Regulation was sent to the 
Collectors of districts they were recommended to make a trial of 
lK>th plans of management. The licensing or out-still system 
however was adopted in Nellore, Sottth Arcot, and Trichinopoly 
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only, and there only for a few years ; in 1815-16 the renting^ 
Bystem was in force throughont the Presidency, except within 
the abk&ri limits of the town of Madras. The rents, as a mle, 
included in practice the exclosive privilege of the sale of 
fermented toddy as well as of that of arrack, though there waa 
no legal sanction for this coarse ; as might have been expected, 
therefore, dijQ&colties arose in regard to the realization of the 
former portion of the revenue. The Regulation was also found 
to be defective, as providing no legal punishment for breach of 
license. The amendment of the Reg^ation was finally resolved 
upon in 1819, and in the following year No. I of 1820 was 
enacted, which rescinded No. I of 1808, and brought under a 
regular Oovemment monopoly the tax on ** rum, arrack, or other 
fermented liquors," providing that the exclusive manufacture 
and sale of these liquors should either be retained under the 
direct management of Gk)vemment, or be rented out by them 
to farmers. The new Regulation permitted renters to sub-rent 
their &rins and to recover their dues from the under-renters by 
BDmmary process. Special provisions against the use of noxious 
ing^dients in the manu&cture of liquors and against irregu- 
larities in the liquor shops were introduced in this enactment. 
It also gave powers to the Board of Revenue to fkame rules, from 
time to time, as occasion might require, for regulating the sale 
of all spirits whether country or foreign, and of toddy or other 
fermented liquors ; for determining the places at which stills 
and shops should be erected, the retail rates of sale to be 
established, and the measures to be used, and generally for 
regulating matters relating to the detailed management and 
control of distilleries and shops. Passes were required under 
the Regulation for any quantity of liquor in transit in excess 
of one seer or bottle. The abk&ri revenue of the mofussil was 
managed under this enactment for forty-four years, or until 
the present Abk&ri Act, Madras No. Ill of 1864, became law. 
In 1841 the question whether a higher rate of taxation could not 
be imposed on arrack and toddy was considered, but the proposal 
was eventually abandoned, the district officers being merely 
enjoined to see that no liquor was sold below the minimum 
prices prescribed. The immediate cause of the enactment of the 
present Abkiri law was a ruling of the late Sudder Court to the 
effect that foreign imported wines or beer did not come within 
the scope of Regulation I of 1820. This difficulty was met in 
the new enactment^ and a few other amendments of the law were 
at the same time made. Anf^g other thingn, powers were taken 
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to leyy the tax on liquors as an excise duty on the quantity 
manufactured, to admit free excise under certain circumstanceSy 
and to suppress the home manufacture of toddy where the 
privilege was abused or where it was likely to be used as a cloak 
for illicit sales. The abkdri of the town of Madras is regulated 
by a special enactment Act XIX of 1852, which provides for the 
direct management of this revenue by the Collector of Madras 
under the orders of the Board of Revenue. 

The present sources of the abk&ri revenue are (1) the tax PreM&t 
upon the manufacture and sale of country-made spirits or arrack ; JJ^^^ml' 
(2) the tax upon the sale of date-toddy, palmyra-toddy, 
and cocoanut- toddy ; and (3) the proceeds of the licenses for the 
manufacture and sale of country beer, and for the sale of 
European spirits, wines and beer. The revenue is mainly derived 
at present from the first two items. The country spirit, which 
is in most general use throughout the Presidency, though called 
arrack, is, properly speaking, rum, as it is distilled from sugar- 
cejie-jaggery, palmyra-jaggery, date-jaggery and molasses, or 
from a combination of these substances together with a small 
quantity of acacia bark. The spirit consumed in every district, 
except Kistna, Kurnool, Trichinopoly, Gcdavery, Malabar, South 
Canara, Ganjam, and Vizagapatam, is distilled from these 
ingredients. In the first three of the districts just mentioned 
the chief portion of the spirits consmaed is of this description, 
but there is also true arrack or spirits distilled from toddy. 
In Kurnool a small quantity of spirit is made from " ippa " 
or " mowah " flowers, and in one taluq of Trichinopoly a spirit is 
brewed from rice. In Godavery, Malabar, and South Canara spirits 
are invariably distilled from toddy. The Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
districts are now supplied from Mr. Minchin's Aska Sugar 
Factory, and most of the spirits used there is probably mm ; the 
manufacture of rice-spirit has, however, recently been undertaken 
at this factory. Of the fermented liquors which are assessed to 
revenue, the principal is toddy. The most common date-toddy 
is the fermented juice of the date palm. The juice is extracted 
by making an incision in the bark of the trees and letting it 
exude. The average produce is said to be one gallon per tree 
every alternate day for three months in the year. It may be taken 
at any period of the year, but only for three months out of the 
twelve. Date-toddy is largely used in the Bellary district ; it 
is also used in Kurnool, Cuddapah, Gbdavery, Gbnjam, and 
Vizagapatam, the upper portions of Salem and in parts of 
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North Arcot. Palmjra-toddj is another description. This is 
obtained from the palmyra tree by catting off the ends of the 
young shoots and squeezing them in a mde apparatus contrived 
for the purpose. After eight days of this process the juice 
begins to exude. The male trees produce toddy from January 
to April, and the female from February to May, and the 
produce is about two bottles per day during the season. These 
trees are to be found in almost eveiy district, but they are most 
plentiful in the southern districts of the Eastern Coast. 
Coooanut toddy is obtained from the cocoanut tree by the same 
process as the palmyra toddy, and the average produce is the 
same. The liquor may be drawn at any period of the year, but 
not for more than six months out of the twelve from each tree. 
Cocoanut toddy is very largely in demand in the Tanjore 
district, in parts of Trichinopoly and in Canara and Malabar, but 
in other parts of the country it is not a beverage in general use^ 
as the cocoanut g^ves are not so thickly spread over the country 
as to make it easily procurable. There is another fermented 
liquor in use in the Jeypore Zemindari termed souda which 
appears to be somewhat similar to the pachwai or rice-beer of 
Bengal. It is however made from grain, not rice, and is 
often rendered highly intoxicating by the introduction of which 
is called a liquor drug. As above stated, the proceeds of license 
fees for the manufacture and sale of country beer and for the sale 
of European liquors are comparatively trifling. Under recent 
orders an excise duty at 4 Annas per gallon has been levied 
upon the country beer manufJEMstured on the Nilgiri Hills by 
Messrs. Honeywell and Company, and at Bellary by Messrs. 
Norton and Company. 

Arrack The arrack revenue is managed in the mofassil, under Act III 

the Xoteuil. ^^ 1864, in two different ways, by the farming system and by 
the excise system. In each case the system is worked as a 
monopoly, the exclusive privilege of manufacture and sale 
within-defined tracts being assigned to the contractors; the 
provision of the Act admitting free or un-monopolized excise 
has not yet been utilized. The contracts under the farming 
system are disposed of at open auction sale. The contractors 
almost invariably sublet their contracts at a profit ; sometimes, 
however, they adopt the system of entertaining a numbers of 
sub-renters for outside villages and of retaining the principal town 
of their tract in their own hands. About 1859-60 efforts were 
made by Government under the old law to place the farms in the 
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hands of large capitalists by selling entire districts ; after ten 
years' trial however the old system of taluq farms was reverted 
to, and this still obtains. The excise system was first started in 
Ganjam in 1869, and afterwards extended experimentally to 
Yizagapatam, Sonth Aroot, Chinglepnt, and North Aroot^ and 
the system as practised in these five districts still goes techni- 
cally by the name of the " old excise." Since Pasli 1286 precisely 
the same system has been in force also in the districts of Salem, 
Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Nilgiris, and the Bellary 
Cantonment, so that about half the arrack revenne is now levied 
under excise. Under the excise system, as under the forming 
system, the exclusive privilege of manufacture and sale is assigned 
to contractors selected on tender made after public notification. 
Distillation is permitted only at one or two selected places, at 
which sufficient guard and ganging establishments are main- 
tained at the contractor's expense. The revenue under this 
system is taken in the shape of an excise duty on each gallon 
issued at rates defined with reference to strength, and to guard 
against loss of revenue the contractors guarantee that the excise 
payments shall if necessary reach a certain amount specified. 
Payments of excise are made monthly. Under either system the 
contractors make their own arrangements for obtaining material. 
The contractors under either system are bound to keep accounts 
of receipts and disbursements, and of manufacture and issue of 
liquor, which are to be open to the inspection and examination 
of the officers of Government ; to see that a sufficient number 
of hydrometers are kept in the shops for testing the strength of 
the liquor sold so as to check dilution ; to sell liquor at only 
the prescribed strength, and for prices between certain maximum 
and minimum limits, and to use proper measures and allow inspec- 
tion of premises by officers of Government. A further restriction 
provided in the Act is that no greater quantity than one Imperial 
quart of arrack shall be sold to the public at one sale or put in 
transit, except on permit given by the Divisional Officer 
or the abkdri renter. The following statement exhibits the 
consumption of arrack in some of the principal towns in the 
Madras Presidency as estimated by the Local Revenue officers ; it 
will be seen that it amounts to about | a gallon per head per 
annum, a rate little in excess of the known consumption of the 
town of Madras which is f ths of a gallon per head and a little 
under that of the Nilgiri Hills where it rises to iVths of a 
j^allon per head. 
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No. 



Madraa. 



Popolatioii. 



Consamp- 

tion in 

gallons. 



Gomsnmption 

in gallons 

per head. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Masnlipatam ... 

Ghintoor 

Nellore 

Ongole 

Cnddi^iah 

Bellarj 

Triohinopoly ... 

Madura 

Goimbatore ... 

Coofain 



• • • 

• t* 

• •• 

• « • 



86,188 


16,000 


18»038 


4,000 


29,922 


10,000 


9,000 


8,000 


16,276 


19,000 


61,766 


60,000 


76,580 


80,296 


51,987 


10,960 


85,810 


24,000 


18,840 


8,800 



I 

i 



Toddy The toddy revenue in the mofnssil is also managed nnder 

the XoftufiL ^^ ^^ ^^ 1864, but ezclasively on the farming system, the 
rents being put np to public auction. The domestic manufac- 
ture of toddy except in a few defined localities is forbidden 
under Section 28 of the Act. The toddy-rent was formerly in aU 
cases joined with the arrack farms. But of late it has been 
separated in nearly all districts and given to distinct renters. 
The toddy-renters obtain toddy from date and palmyra trees on 
Government waste land free of payment, but they must make 
their own arrangements with the owners of puttah or inam 
lands for the use of trees standing thereon. 



Abkariin 

Xadrai 

Tewn. 



The abkdri of the town of Madras is managed on a system 
different from that in the mofnssil, the revenue from both arrack 
and toddy being managed directly by GK)vemment officers, and 
being worked under Act XIX of 1852. The area to which it 
applies is defined as extending eight miles beyond the limits of 
the town proper or the High Court's original jurisdiction. The 
arrack system is as follows. Country or puttai arrack is distilled 
from jaggery and acacia bark under contract on behalf of 
Government, and the liquor is brought from the contractor's 
godowns to the Deputy Collector's Office, where it is issued to the 
shop-keepers. The shop-keepers enter into an engagement called 
a dowle, wherein they agree to sell or at any rate pay the 
duty on certain quantities of liquor supplied to them daily 
from the Government stores. The revenue is obtcined by 
issuing the liquor to the shop-keepers at a price higher than 
that at which it is obtained from the contractor, and the 
difference constitutes the duty. Columbo arrack, a superior liquor 
distilled from' cocoanut-toddy, is also sold by Government. This 
is imported from Ceylon through a contractor, and sold at 
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a profit to the ahop^keepers. The duty on Colombo arraok is 
higher and that on pnttai nearly as high within the High Goori 
limits, as the duty on imported spirits ; the latter being thos 
protected. There are at present 46 Golombo and 93 puttai 
arrack shops. The tract oatnde the High Court jurisdiction, 
but within the total eircnmference, is called the '* ontside limits '* 
and the |;ract which is comprised in the High Court's jmisdiction 
18 called the ** inside limits.'^ The arraok revenue is administered 
differently in these two traots ; the prices and excise of liquor 
being lower, and the interf erenoe of Government officers being 
much less direct, in the outer limits. The forty shops in the 
outor limits are subordinato to five large depots or godowns, 
and the whole rent is divided into five portions only ; in the 
inside limits the Government officers deal with every shop-keeper. 
Fnttai arrack only is sold in the outer limits; in the inner 
limits both Colombo arrack and puttai arrack are sold. In the 
case of toddy GK)vemment do not supply the liquor to the shop- 
keepers, bnt the shop-keepers obtain it themselves, under certain 
conditions imposed to ensure a revenue to Government. Thus 
each toddy-shop keeper who is licensed by the Government to do 
so, entors into private engagemcnto with the owners of gardens 
to draw toddy from the trees situated in those gardens. The 
Oovemment officers are provided with a list of the gardens 
and trees which the shop-keeper thus proposes to utilize, and to 
make sure that no others are used they stamp the trees themselves 
with marks indicating the season to which they belong or other 
particulars. When the shop-keeper has decided on the number 
of trees which he wishes to .utilize, the Government fix a corres- 
ponding sum which he must pay daily as dowle or duty. As a 
rule the number of trees employed by a particular shop is con- 
stant, and the shops are arranged in four classes indicating the 
normal number of trees assigned to them. When extra trees 
are desired by the shop-keeper, these are allowed to be used at 
fixed rates, or on extra dowle as it is called. Toddy cannot be 
extracted from any tree until it has been stamped and registered 
by the abkiri officers. Besides the permanent shops for the sale 
of date-toddy from 100 to 120 shops for the sale of palmyra- 
toddy are opened in the three months when the palmyra trees 
yield. The establishment maintained for the management of 
the Madras Town Abk&ri costs about Rupees 2,300. Besides 
the sources of revenue just mentioned a small revenue is derived 
in Madras from license fees. 

37 
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ProgMNOf la tho JMr 1800*1801, the amount realised by abk&i 
the rertaat. throngHont the Presideney was little over two lakhs of rapeee, 
but in 1807«1808 it had risen to upwards of six lakhs, and 
daring the following three years it rose to nearly nine lakho. 
From that year np to 1832*83, when the reTenae stood at 
upwards of 18 lakhs there was a steady annual rise except 
in 1824-25, which was a year of scarcity, and when a check 
was received which lasted for the five foQowing years. In 
1832*38 the average price of nnhnsked rice of the second sort 
rose from 66 seers to 45 seers per mpee, and in the following 
year to 86 seers. Dnring this period occurred a very aerions 
fkmine in Ghmtoor and the other northern districts, and the 
effects were at once visible on the abk&ri ooUections, which 
fell from 18 lakhs to 16 lakhs, and then to little over 14 lakhs. 
Thougtk prices fell subsequently to their former rates, the abk4ri 
revenue did not recover till the year 1842-43, when it stood again 
at a little under 18 lakhs. From this year up to 1855-56 when the 
revenue touched 22| lakhs there was a regular increase, year by 
year, except in the two years of scarcity, 1846^7 and 1854-55. 
The abkiri revenue has risen from the 22^ lakhs noted above to 
upwards of 80 lakhs in 1860-61, to nearly 42 lakhs in 1865-66, 
and to nearly 60 lakhs in 1869-70. Thus in fourteen years this 
branch of the revenue increased nearly three-fold. The greater 
part of the increase is owing to the enhanced taxation on 
spirituous and fermented liquors resulting from the keen competi- 
tion among abkilri farmers at the different auction sales, but it is 
also due to increased consumption. Since 1869-70 there has 
been a slight falling off in the abk&ri revenue. The annexed 
otatement contrasts the actual revenue in different districts for 
a recent average year ; — 
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Distriote. 


fiefeniw off Ftali 1286 eauitnmf 
of MiaoeUaneonfl. 




Toddj. 


Axiaok. 


ToUh 


Farming Syitem. 

CrOdftTBty ••• ••• ••• ■•• 

KlHlllft ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

CnddApiili ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Bellary Distriot 

KuniiHn ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

MSaQTA ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Tinneyelly 

South GftDSffft ••• ••• •*• ••• 

AftiMMr •■• ••• ••• ••• 


sa. 

78,965 
61,430 
14,981 
•3,06,818 
82,969 
78,999 
89,511 
65,258 
98,690 


sa. 

1.90,941 
1,66,867 
1,98,669 
2,64,795 
1,24,703 
2,00,874 
1,27,083 
70,667 
1,62,057 


Ba. 

2,69,906 
2,18,297 
2,18,650 
6,73,618 
2,07.672 
2,74,873 
1,66,534 
1,85,985 
2,50^747 


Total ... 


8,04,621 


14,96,596 


23,01,217 


JBMt0#— 0» BmeU€ DUtrieU. 

CtAQJAIII •*• ■•• ••• ••• ■■• 

Vissgapatam • 

Ching^lepnt ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Xvortn Aioot ••* ••• ••• ••• 

Bouth Arcot ••• ••• »•• •*• 


9,652 
61,619 

1,12,367 
96,636 

1,80,000 


65,457 

75,087 

85,606 

2,72,880 

1,28333 


76,100 
1,36,706 
1,97,972 
3,69,515 

2,58,888 


Total ... 


4,10,273 


6,27,862 


10.38,185 


MOIIOPO *•• •*• »•• ... •*• 

B«llar7 Cantonment 

I an J OrB ••* .•• *•• ••• •■• 

Triohinopoly ••• ■•• ..• ... 

Wu||«**S ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• 

paioin («( «•» t,t ••• ••• 


16,721 

t 
3,20,836 

39,778 

88,208 

tl8,996 

98,601 


66,968 
1,17,440 
1,50,583 
1,01,532 
1,47,496 

80,204 
2,73,168 


73,680 
1,17,440 
4,70,919 
1,41,810 
2,30,704 

99,199 
3,71.760 


Total ... 


6,77,639 


9,27,391 


15,06,080 


Spmal 
If adrai Town ••• ... ... ••. 


8,21,494 


8,24,214 


11,46,708 


Grand Total ... 


21,14,027 


38,76,063 


59,90,090 



AssisssD Taxis. 
This head is opened for oolleciions nnder Assessed Taxes Vatnia aff the 
levied imperially. When the income-tax was in force the receipts 
consisted of collections levied on personal incomes, profits, &o. 
There are now no imperial Assessed Taxes, and any amounts 
nnder this head show arrear transactions. The Income Tax was 

* Inolndes the Colleotiona of BeUary Caatonmestt 
t Included in the Bellaiy Diatriot. 
{ Ezciae on oonntxy beer. 
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first introdnoed in 1860, discontixined in 1865, reyiTod in 1869, 
and disooniinned again in 1872. Tlie rate varied from year to 
jear, and in 1871-72 it was 1 per cent, and affected only incomes 
exceeding 750 Bnpees per annnm. The revenue raised in this 
Presidency between 1860 and 1871 was as shown below. In 
1872-78 the tax was levied on incomes exceeding Bnpees 1,000 
per. annnm at 2 Pies in the Bnpee on liV per cent, nnder 
Act Yin of 1872. The tax was collected by the land revenne 
establishments, bnt a small additional expenditure was incurred 
every year on account of the salaries of clerks employed for keepinf^ 
accounts and assisting the Collectors in issuing processes: — 



4 per per cent, on incomes') 
1860-61^ above 500 Bnpees and 2 > 5,42,914 



{ 



per cent, below that. J 



1861.62 



Do. 



••• 



••• 



1862-63 8 per cent. 

1868-64 Do. 

1864-65 Do. 

1865-66 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1869-70 1| per eent. ... 

1870-71 Si per cent, 

1871-72 lA^ per cent. 



«•• 



do. 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••. 



25,48,110 

23,18,250 

16,46,522 

14,65,652 

•6,70,548 

•13,911 

•215 

... 

11,58,531 

22,33,147 

9,88,593 



ITatnrBOf 
cntiisf. 



CtrsTOMs. 

Transit, Import, and Export duties, and Fees, Fines, and 
Forfeitures in the Customs Department are shown as receipts 
under this head. It is sub-divided into two sections, Sea 
Customs and Land Customs; the first including Import and 
Export duties, and the second Transit and Frontier Duties. The 
charges exactly correspond. 

Cvitomi. Duties on goods imported from and exported to foreign 
countries are levied nnder the tariff and rates prescribed in 
Axst XVI of 1875. No duties are collected on goods carried 
by sea from one British Indian port to another except salt, 
salted fish, opium, and spirits. The duties are collected by 
special establishments maintained at each port, and are controlled 
by the Collectors of land revenue, except at the town of 
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Madras, where there is a speoiAl Collector of Sea Customs. This 
officer has also charge of the land reTenney &c., of the town, 
hut his chief work consists in supervising sea customs, and his 
salary is debited to that head. The following is the procedure 
adopted for the levy of customs duties. As soon as a vessel 
arrives at a port^ the master gives to the officer in charge 
of the Custom-house a manifest, in which is entered all the 
cargo he has got on board the vessel, distingmshing goods to be 
landed at the port ; and also the port clearance or any other 
similar paper granted to the vessel at the port whence she came. 
A general permit to land the goods as per manifest and import 
boat-notes for each boat landing cargo are then granted. A 
register is kept of all permits granted, and consecutive numbers 
are given to them. A file of boat-notes thus granted is also 
kept. This acts as a guarantee that no cargo other than what 
was entered in the manifest is landed, for the permits are checked 
with the boat-notes, and both with the manifest. After the 
cargo is landed an application or bill of entry is put in, and 
on payment of duty leviable the cargo is passed. On application 
to export goods, a permit is granted accordingly, and boat-notes 
are given to carry cargo as per permit. Before the vessel sails 
the master gives an export manifest in duplicate in which the 
description, quantity, &c., of the cargo he has taken on board 
for exportation are entered. This document, the permit, the 
boat-notes, and the application are all checked with each other, 
and the manifest is signed and returned to the master, the 
duplicate copy being retained for record. 

The costoms d.nty collected during the last fifteen years is >•* Cutoms 



Deiow:— 










flftMBfMn. 


Tears. 






Importf. 
KS. 


Xxporti. 
B8. 




1861*62 


• •• 


*•• 


18.68,746 


7,07,910 




1862.68 


. •• 


• •• 


10,71,849 


6,88,148 




1863-64 


• • • 


... 


18,00,505 


7,17,986 




1864^65 


• « • 


... 


11,18,870 


6,67,685 




1865-66 


• •• 


• •• 


12,08,080 


7,41,280 




1866-67 


• ■• 


... 


13,67,260 


5,61,180 




1867-68 


• •• 


• •• 


14,78,360 


8,59,980 




1868-69 


••« 


• •• 


16,02,180 


10,14,790 




1869-70 


• •• 


• •. 


16,58,890 


9,07,880 




1870-71 


• •• 


••• 


17,92,484 


10,86,886 




1871-73 


••• 


• •• 


16,28,128 


12,86,629 
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1872.73 
1873-74 
1874.75 
1876-76 
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•■• 



Impovta. 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



16,34,582 
17,48,128 
16,80,788 
17,84,205 



10,90,191 

18,71,595 

12,25,272 

9,75,128 



Land-cnsiomB duty is levied only on goods passing by land 
into or out of the districts and foreign settlements named 
below : — 



Disiriota. 
(Jodayery 
Sonth Aroot 
Tanjore 
Malabar 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•■• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Foreign Settlements. 
Yanam. 
Pondicberry. 
Carieal. 
Mab«. 



The rates of duty charged are the same .as those applicable 
to articles imported from or exported to foreign countries by sea. 
The duty is collected by establishments posted on the frontiers. 
The receipts and charges during the last five years were bb 
shown below : — 







Reoripto. 


Charges. 






1871.72 

1872.78 

1878.74 

1874-76 

1876-76 


2,04^000 
1,96,000 
2,19,000 
2.64,000 
2,86,800 


12,044 
14,267 
16,488 
16,007 
16,144 





Salt. 

'^h'* ^ ^* '^^ ^^ proceeds of salt and of collections therewith connected, 
including fines and refunds on account of unexpended charges, 
&o.^ collected, are shown as receipts under this head. Sea 
custom duty on salt is also brought to account under the same 
bead. To this head are debited all charges connected with the 
manufacture and storing of salt and of its superintendence ; 
the salary and allowances of fixed and temporary officers 
employed in Hie department^ with their establishments and 
contingences ; charges for police gardens ; the compensation paid 
for lands taken up for the manufacture of salt; and other 
ordinaxy and extraordinary expenditure arising out of the trade. 
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The oonstmcHon and repnir of pettj works exdnsively far the 
benefit of the department are also debited here* 

The Oovemment salt monopoly was created by Begnlation 1 0«B«nl Tiew 
of 1805, which at first applied to the whole of the Madras Presi- ftdmiaigtra- 
dency with the exception of the districts of Malabar and Ganara. ^^ 
Regulation II of 1807 extended the provisions of the law, with 
ceriain modifications, to the districts of the west coast. The 
people are prohibited by these enactments from manufisbcturing 
salt except on account of and with the permission of Oovem- 
ment. It is made in the coast districts by priyate individuals 
under the orders of Government officers, and on the delivery of 
the salt, which is received by weighty the Oovemment pay 
manufacturers at rates varying partly on account of the situation 
and partly on account of private rights in the soil from 3 Annas 
and 7 Pies to 10 Pies a maund of 82f lbs. The salt is resold to 
the public at or near the places where it is manufactured at a 
certain price fixed by law, which at present is 2 Rupees a maund 
except in the west coast districts and in parts of the Ganjam 
District. In the west coast districts the price fixed for home- 
made salt is Rupees 2-2-0, and for salt imported as mentioned 
below Rupees 2-5-0 ; in the stations of Gbnjam and Itchapur 
in the Ganjam District the Government selling prices are 
Rupees 2-4-0 and 2-3-0 respectively. The price fixed at the 
commencement of the British rule was 9 Annas 4 Pies a maund. 
The only coast district where no salt is manufactured for sale is 
Malabar. The supply required for this district and for South 
Canara, where the salt manufactured locally is insufficient, is 
broivg^t from Bombay and Goa by private merchants, taken up 
by public tender by Government, and retailed by Government at 
iheir depots in the same manner as in the other districts. 
This supply comes eventually from the Bombay ryots, who 
manufacture on the excise system. Importation by private 
individuals for sale on their own account after paying an import 
duty of Rupees 1-13-0 a maund is also allowed. Salt is some- 
times exported by sea from this Presidency for sale at Calcutta 
or Ghittagong, Penang, and other places. In these cases it 
is generally purchased by private individuals and exported 
by them for sale on their own account, but semetimes it has 
been exported on indent from the Government of Bengal. In 
both cases the ttiarge made by this Government is the cost 
price of the article. Salt is likewise supplied to the French 
authorities at prime cost for sale at prices similar to 
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British prices to the inhabitants of the French Settlements, 
French mannfactnve having been put a stop to nnder certain 
conventions and in consideration of certain compensation. The 
whole of Mysore and the greater part of the Nizam's territories 
and of the southern and eastern portions of the Central 
Provinces are also supplied with salt taken by private trade 
from this Presidency. The monopoly is administered by 
Collectors of districts nnder the orders of the Board of 
Revenue, but there is a separate establishment under them 
to superintend the manufacture and sale, consisting of a Deputy 
Collector for each maritime district assisted by subordinate 
officials. There are 68 stations or depdts in the Presidency. 
Swamp or spontaneous salt, where met with, is destroyed by 
the Qovemment officials. In the districts of Bellary, Cudda- 
pah, and Knmool, notwithstanding the salt regulations, the 
private manufacture of earth salt by lixiviafing saline soils was 
till lately permitted. The practice had grown up gradually 
and was recognized by Government in consideration of the 
great distance of these districts from the coast and the hard- 
ships that would be entailed on the inhabitants by making 
them depend entirely on ntarine salt. A small tax in the 
nature of moturpha was levied in Kumooi and Bellary, but in 
Cuddapah the manu&cture was free. The concession was, 
however, found seriously to injure the Oovemment monopoly, 
and the extension of the railway to these districts having placed 
marine salt within the reach of the people, it has recently been 
determined to suppress the manufacture. Arrangements have 
accordingly been made by which the tax is to be gradually 
raised until 1879, when it will amount to the full duty paid upon 
marine salt. Meanwhile inducement has been held out to 
manufacturers to destroy their modas by the offer of liberal 
compensation. The manufacture of salt for domestic consump- 
tion is now allowed in Malabar and South Canara, tho High 
Court having ruled that Regulation II of 1807 does not forbid it. 
The execution of petty construction and repair works for the 
salt department is generally entrusted to the Revenue Depart- 
ment, and forms an important part of its duties. 

Detaili of Government salt in the Madras Presidency is manufactured 

S^vem^ exclusifely by solar evaporation. The places of manufacture by 

BMBt lalt. this process are certain localities along the line of the Coromandel 

coast, determined on generally as being the old grounds previous 

to tho monopoly, and sometimes fixed with reference to the 
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conyemence of the commimily. It is uanallj oonsidered more 
desirable to extend the mannfactore at one place, tban to open 
a new ground. The more ntunerons the localities, the greater 
the risk of smuggling, and tiiie greater the expense of the 
establishment. The whole line of coast from Qanjam to Gape 
Comorin is available for salt manufacture. It is not possible 
to state the exact extent of land occupied by salt pans, as few o£ 
them have ever been measured ; but there is no doubt that there 
is sufficient salt ground to supply the whole of India, if required 
The salt is manu&ctured from the saline water of the back- 
waters, or salt inlets that abound along the coast. Small 
channels are cut from the inlet, and the water is baled up by the 
native picottah into shallow reservoirs made by banking up the 
ground ; when the brine has, after some days, acquired a certain 
degree of strength or saltness, it is let off into still shallower 
banked-up enclosures or pans, where the earth has been made 
hard by stamping. Here it is allowed to evaporate, and the salt 
scraped off. Brine is then again let in, and another coating 
of salt is scraped off, and so on for 12 or 15 times as the weather 
permits. In some few places, pits or shallow wells are excavated 
in the earth near the sea, and the water is drawn off from these 
instead of baling it from creeks and inlets. It is not possible to 
state with certainty the out-turn of sea salt manufactured by 
solar evaporation on a given area. Every thing depends on the 
season, and a fall of rain a few days earlier or later may make 
a difference of two or three hundred per cent in the produce. 
Soils also differ, some retaining the salt much better than others. 
The mode of manufacture also is subject to variations. The 
manufacturers receive so much per garce from Government, 
and it is probable that they do not exert thenoselves beyond what 
is sufficient to find them in what they consider the sufficiencies 
of life. 

The time for commehcing the preparation of the paos is the SessoB. 
beginning of January. Previous to this the Gollector of the 
district arranges how much salt is required to be made that 
season, and the pans are apportioned out accordingly, each man 
engaging to supply a certain quantity. The first scraping of salt 
takes place some five or six weeks after the commencement of 
operations in preparing the pans, and successive scrapings 
take place at intervals till about July, when the rains generally 
puta stop to the manufiEusture. The season is occasionally such 
as to allow the manufacture to be carried on till September. 

88 
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•toriag ftaA In tbe Southern DistrictB, the scraped salt is heaped up by 
^^^ the side of the salt pans, and when dry is removed to depots 

close hy. There it is measured and placed on raised plat- 
forms, in 10 garce heaps, each coyered irith thatch. In the 
Northern Circars the salt is allowed to remain some time in 
drying yards before storing at the Oovemment cotaurs. In 
Ganara and Malabar, the Bombay-made salt is stored at 
localities on the ooast^ and also at depots a short way up the 
nayigable riyers. In other districts there are no dep6t8, except 
those close to the pans; here all the salt manufactured is 
stored, and here the purchasers must come to buy. At the town 
of Madras the pans have no roads near them passable for carts, 
and the sales are so extensive that a large gathering of traders, 
close to the place of manufacture, would encourage smuggling. 
The salt from these pans is therefore brought at distances 
varying from six to ten miles by Cochrane*s Canal to the Central 
Dep6t near the south- west wall of Black Town. This arrange- 
ment is also more convenient for purchasers, as the salt is 
sold chiefly to persons who have brought goods from the interior 
to Madras for sale, and who establish a sort of market close to 
thedepM. Such purchasers can load their carts as soon as they 
have completed their sales, without the delay and trouble of g^ing 
some miles to the salt pans. A second dep6t is established 
close to the beach at Ennore, ten miles north of Madras, for 
salt purchased by the public for export by sea. This depdt is 
about three miles from the Ennore pans, and the salt is brought 
by boats. 

The persons who manufacture the salt are socially in the same 
position as the ordinary village ryot, but in general they are, 
or ought to be, in better circumstances, inasmuch as a salt pan 
is more valuable property than an ordinary grain land occupancy 
of the same extent. The labor is entirely voluntary, and the 
climate of the coast where these people work is healthy. They 
are the descendants, or heirs, or purchasers of the rights, of the 
manufacturers who were found so occupied when Gk>vemment 
assumed the monopoly. Previous to the monopoly, the salt- 
producing grounds in the Northern Circars ; were armed out or 
rented like other lands ; but in the Oamatic the salt produce or 
its value in money was divided between the Circar and the 
cultivator. On first assuming the monopoly the Government 
recognised in the Camatio a Meerasaee, or private property 
in the soil, and allowed the salt ryots their share, or Kudivaram, 
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at a much higher rate thau they ever had hefore, and pledged 
themselYes to give compensation in case the pans then 
at work were disoontinned by order of Goyemment, nnless 
the propriety of closing arose from misbehavionr on the part of 
the Meerassidars, or from their not mann&ctiiring a requisito 



quantity. In opening new pazis, a written agreement is now 
entered into with the manufacturers, by which they admit 
the right of Government to close the works when they please 
without compensation. Every proprietor of a pan is regis* 
tered under clause 3, Section lY, Regulation I of 1805 ; and when 
Goyemment extend the manufacture at any one locality, the 
preference is usually giyen to the yillagers to take up the 
pans, but if they cannot do so on account of want of capital 
or other causes, the Government dispose of the pans to whom 
they please. Persons having pans, but refusing to manu* 
facture or only giving in a quantity far below the proper yield» 
are liable to have their pans taken away. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, a salt pan is recognized as real property, 
alienable by sale or otherwise. The manu&eturers are paid for 
their salt at the fixed rate per garce as soon as it has been 
measured in to the Government depdt. Each manufacturer has his 
quantity brought in separately ; and an individual account is kept 
of what he has supplied, though each man's supply is not stored 
separately. All wastage, previous to its measurement at the depots 
is at the loss of the manufacturer. He is not paid for every 
garce he makes ; but for every garce brought to the depdt. 

The rates of Kudivaram have developed considerably, the average Paymsnti to 
having risen from Rupees 0-l-0'9 per maund in 1855 to Rs. 0-1-5*8 JH^JSJ*** 
in 1875. The maximum present rate is 3 Annas a maund in 
South Canara. The ryots were relieved in 1862 of the cost of 
all except the most petty works belonging to the salt operations, 
which was tantamount to a substantial enhancement of the 
Kudivaram. An attempt has lately been made to ascertain 
the extent to which the Kudivaram exceeds the cost of produc- 
tion, and the conclusion arrived at is that the cost and 
manufacturer's profit, the items representing which under 
monopoly may be estimated to average 1 Anna 10 Pies per maund 
for East Coast salt, which might be reduced by competition to 
the extent of 6 Pies per maund or more. 

Taking the East Coast by itself, the cost of the salt to Govern- Coit to 
ment, including the charge for general supervision, is 3 Annas •""■•** 
5*6 Pies, and the excise realized thereon Rupees 1-12-6*4 per 
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mannd ; the fall duty on the West Coast, except as regards South 
Canara indigenous salt, has heen secared by Act X of 1875. 
The items composing the cost are noted below :— - 

Per Mannd. 
A. P. 

Land Assessment ... ... 0*1 

Payment to manufacturers 1 5*7 

Works for salt man ofactore 1*5 

Establishment 6-5 

Contingencies 0-6 

Police 58 

Miscellaneous , 35 

Works for storage and revenue purposes. 1*2 

Sundry works 0*5 

Interest on yalue of salt 1*2 



General supervision 



••• 



Total ... 8 


2-6 


■•• >•• \j 


3 


Total ... 3 


5*6 



latoofialt The sale of salt at the dep6ts is free to every body, 
^^ and salt can be bought for cash at the fixed rate in as small 
quantities as 5 meroals, or 1^ maunds. The persons who 
come to the depots for salt to supply the neighbouring 
districts, are usually people of the country. Those who purchase 
salt to convey to a far distance, or to Native States, are usually 
Lumbadies or Brinjarries, a wandering race of petty traders 
in grain and salt, who possess large herds of cattle, and convey 
the salt away on these, or on donkeys. The channels from 
tho Godavery afford a convenient mode of transport by 
boats in the delta of Bajahmundry; and if the Godavery 
itself were made navigable, on extensive trade in salt would 
probably be opened into the cotton country of Berar. At present 
the Nagpore Territory is chiefly supplied from Ganjam, but it is a 
scanty trade, owing to the difficult nature of the country. The 
Nizam's Territories are supplied chiefly from Guntoor, 
Masulipatam and Bajahmundry. In the Town of Madras, the 
purchasers of salt for the inland districts are, as before said, 
persons who bring goods to Madras, such as cotton, indigo, 
sugar, oil, ghee, firewood, &c. Their carts rendezvous at a 
locality close to the Salt Cotaur and to the grain market, and 
as soon as their goods are disposed of, the dealers load th& 
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return carte with salt; this is nearly the only article for whicli 
there is an inland exportation from Madras. In some cases nit 
18 sold wholesale from the Government Dep6to, the traders being 
allowed a oiBdit in this case on the deposit of seoority. The 
credit is not allowed to run beyond six months, and the acoonnt 
is not opened for a less snm than Bnpees 5,000. 

The price at which the GoTcmment sell at their depdts to the B«tsU prlots 
dealers has already been mentioned. With regard to the actual ^ ^**^''* 
retail price of monopoly salt as sold by the dealers in town and 
village bazaars, it is of conrse difficnit to give an exact figure ; 
but probably Bnpees 2-9-2 per mannd, or f (2. a lb., taking the 
tmpee at two shillings, may be regarded as the price at which on 
the average the people of this Presidency consume sea salt. 
The trader's profit may, perhaps, be set down at on the average 
8 Annas 10 Pies per mannd. The low range of retail prices is 
attributed to the exceptional advantages as regards facilities 
of communication which this Presidency possesses; to the 
circumstances of the trade, there being but few intermediaries ; 
to competition ; and to the fact that, owing to there being no 
interruption to traffic at certain seasons by the periodical rains, 
the maintenance of large stocks necessitating the sinking of 
considerable sums is obviated. From the statistics which are 
available it seems that the general direction of salt traffic is 
mainly determined by the cheapness of salt, and that the trade 
is very sezisitive to changes affecting the cost. This conclusion 
shows that the general policy of non-interference with salt 
after it leaves the Government stores is productive of good 
resulte. It must be noticed that the dealer buys from the 
Government by weight, but sells retail by measure. 

The average annual consumption of salt per head in the Oonsamptlinu 
Madras Presidency may be estimated by taking the population 
according to the last census and calculating the amount 
consumed on the average annual sales of the five years fix)m 
1870-71 to 1874-75. Certain tracte beyond the limito of the 
Presidency partially supplied with salt from Madras depots 
must be eliminated| and in the absence of any returns of traffic 
inland the calculations in this respect must be to a certain 
extent conjectural. If the exportation to adjoining countries 
is considered, a rate of 11*88 lbs. is arrived at for the Madras 
Presidency with Mysore and Goorg ; excluding a population of 
three millions in the Ceded Districts consuming no sea salt, the 
rate for the rest of the Presidency with Mysore and Coorg is 
12-28 lbs. per head. 
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Mora iait is asvaUy mftde than will find a demand at the 
£actitioiiB rate in the open market. This surplus salt is placed 
bj Oovemment at the dispoaal of traders for purposes of export- 
ation. Traders receive such salt at a rate which just covers the 
cost of mann&ctnre, and without the payment of any dnty. They 
take it away and dispose of it in the usual course of trade ; it may 
pay an import duty at other ports or in other countries^ but pays 
no dnty at the time of purchase by the traders. Special provi- 
sion is made by the Government to ascertain the amount of salt 
available for exportation, and to give public notice to that effect. 
The Government Gasette contains a notice once a fortnight that 
so much salt is available for exportation at cost price at such and 
such statiofis. Salt for export is usually stored on special 
platforms. Traders buy at the usual place of sale, and in transit 
between that place and the ships the salt is watched by Govern* 
ment officials at the expense of the trader. The importation of 
foreign salt is a mere matter of ordinary Customs ; in some cases 
however traders are allowed to open a credit for this purpose 
similar to that opened for the wholesale purchase of Government 
salt inland. 

The following abstract shows the quantity of salt brought to 
store and of that sold, including exportation together, with the 
Government price per Indian maund, for the last five years* 
Miscellaneous receipts, such as proceeds of confiscated salt, on 
base on earth-salt, Ac., are not shown : — 





1871-72. 


1872.78. 


1878.74. 


1874-76. 


1876.76. 


Manofaotnred or imported ... 


I. KD8. 

7,688,610 


I. MDB. 

6;i25,064 


l; MBS. 

8,036,184 


I. MD8. 

6,049,187 


Z. KD8. 

10,461,248 


Home oonBinnptioii ... ... 

In]ftiid do. 

• 


8,861,508 
8,277,447 


8,418,289 
3,086,624 


8,249,161 
8,824,574 


8,498,154 
8,026,620 


•8,241,026 
8,286,189 


Total... 
Exportation ... ».. 


6,688,955 
408,062 


6,498,818 
806,568 


6,578.726 
291,696 


6,618,774 
702,482 


6,477,161 
772,091 


Grand Total... 

Govenmient price of Bait per 
Indian Uaand. 


7,047,007 

B8. A. P. 

• •• 


6,806,871 

B8. A. P. 
2 


6,866,421 

Bf. A. F. 

2 

1 


7,221,256 

va. A. p. 
2 4 

2 8 
2 


7,249,266 

BB. A. P. 

2 6 

2 4 
2 8 
2 2 
2 



• Indndet 1|881 Indian mauDds of nit supplied for cnzing fish. 
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The receipts at the oommonoeinent of each decade from 1806, 
when the monopoly was first introdnoedy haye been as shown 
below : — 









Reyenne. 


Monopoly price 
permaimd. 




• 




BS. 


BS. A. P. 


FasU 1216 


(A.D. 1806-7) 




19,94,439 


9 4 


„ 1226 


( „ 1816-17) 




25,21,199 


14 


„ 1236 


( „ 1826-27) 




28,30,585 


9 4 


„ 1246 


( „ 1836-37) 




36,42,403 


14 


„ 1266 


( „ 1846-47) 
( „ 1856-57) 




46,74,928 


10 


„ 1266 




52,67,498 


10 


,, 1276 


( „ 1866-67) 
( „ 1870-71) 




115,75,229 


1 11 


„ 1280 




126,05,009 


2 



The abolition of the Gtovemment salt monopoly, and the snbsti- Pnpoted 
tntion of a system of excise similar to that in force in Bombay ^y^%^ 
and Bengal) has been debated since the beginning of the 
centnry. In 1871 an Act was passed containing provisions for 
an excise duty, bat was not carried into effect. It is probable 
that the experiment will shortly be tried in Malabar and Sonth 
Canara, where the circumstances, as has been mentioned, are 
quite special. In &Yor of monopoly for the Presidency at large 
it is to be observed that under it an enormons revenue is easily 
collected and a &ir rate of consumption attained, whilst the 
people are supplied with a fairly good article, believed to be quite 
wholesome, at a reasonable price. The advantages claimed for 
excise consist in a possible improvement of quality and an 
infinitesimal cheapening of salt to the consumer. The cheapen- 
ing may be described as infinitesimal, for if the full benefit of the 
estimated reduction in the cost of production, viz., 6 Pies per 
maund, is reaped by the consumer, it only amounts to *037 of 
a farthing per pound, taking the average retail price at Rupees 
2-9-2 per maund and the rupee at two shillings. The change 
involves the destruction of a system which has existed for 
seventy years, and is deeply rooted in the prejudices of the 
people. 

Stamps. 

Sale proceeds of Stamps of the Stamp Department, Stamp Vatvre of 
duties and penalties levied on unstamped or insufficiently ^'^^^ 
Stamped Deeds* together with any other sondiy receipts which 
may be oomieoted ?rith the department, are credited to this head. 
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BeooTeries made for oost of suits in formd paiupens^ are oredifted 
to Law and Justice. The cbarges indnde oommissioiii to 
licensed vendors, and all charges incidental to the department. 

Hiitorj of Stamps, by which is meant not only labels to be affixed to 

^ documents, but also blank sheets of paper with stamps impressed 

in the comer, were first introduced by the British Gt)yemment. 
The native rulers did not use this form of revenue. The early 
stamp laws of this Presidency were contained in Begulations IV, 
y, Yin, and XYII of 1808 ; in Section 35 of Regulation VII 
of 1809 ; and in Regulation II of 1813 ; and under these duty 
was levied by means of stamped papers and stamped oadjan- 
leaves on the institution of suits, on exhibits, and on summonses 
issued to procure the attendance of witnesses. By Regulation 
Xni the law was carried further, aAd it was enacted that all 
documents of a certain description, such as bonds, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, &c., executed in the provinces should be 
stamped previous to execution. At the same time a fresh table 
' of fees on the institution of suits and on appeals was substituted 
for the existing table ; and various other steps in the progress 
of a suit were newly taxed, as the giving of an answer, rejoinder, 
razeenamah, petition, Ac. Under this Regulation a General 
Stamp Office was established in Madras town with a Superin- 
tendent subordinate to the Board of Revenue. All stamped 
papers required under the Act were to be manufactured by him 
and counter-stamped at the Government General Treasuiy. In 
1860, the Government of India Act No. XXXYI of 1860 appeared, 
in which the subject matter of the stamp regulations for Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, together with several new 
provisions taken from the English Statutes, was reduced into 
one enactment applicable to the whole of India. This Act was 
the first which included the town of Madras, hitherto exempt ; 
by Bengal Regulation XII of 1826 stamp duties were leviable 
within the town of Calcutta, but down to 1860 no similar law 
existed for the town of Madnas or Bombay. Government of 
India Act X of 1862 was a mere reproduction with a few 
unimportant additions of Act XXXYI of 1860. In 1867 Act 
XXVI repealed Schedule B of the last Act, and the stamp 
duties on judicial proceedings were increased. The portion of 
the existing stamp law which related to the stamping of 
documents other than those for judicial proceedings was down 
to this date highly obscure, and in 1869 Act XVIU took 
charge of this part of the subject and aimed at completely 
reoonstmcting the law. The Act is still in force. In 1870 
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Act VII revified ihe judicial part of the stamp law, diminiflhing 
the rates of 1867 in nearly all cases, and making yarioiiB 
changes in detail. Under this Act the fees in the Original 
Bide of the High Court and in the Small Gaose Conrt at the- 
Presidency town were for the first time declared to be leviable 
by adhesiye stamps in lien of cash. This Act is also still in 
force. Act XX of 1870 merely repaired some clerical errors 
in Act VU of 1870. A new Act is in preparation. 

The Acts at present in operation are XYIII of 1869 Aetaiaopsra- 
called the General Stamp Act, for the stamping of docnments 
other than those indicating steps in judicial proceedings ; and 
VII of 1870, called the Court Fees Act, for stamping in the last- 
named cases. If a person desires to execute a document 
specified in Act XVIII of 1869, he must in most oases either 
purchase blank stamped paper, and prepare the document thereon, 
or, according to the practice in this Presidenqy, send his 
document prepared but unexecuted to the Stamp Office to have 
the stamp impressed. In certain cases howeyer specified in the 
Act, an adhesiye stamp may be purchased and applied by the 
person himself to a document already prepared but not executed. 
Again the Act proyides that in all cases otW than that last named 
the Qoyemor-General in Council may authorize the subsequent 
application in a speedy manner of an adhesiye stamp by Gk>yem« 
ment officials under what is called the " denoting " system to 
papers or unexecuted documents brought for that purpose by the 
pubHc. Hitherto the Qoyemor-General in Council has. only 
applied the " denoting " system to a limited number of documents. 
Objections haye been taken to the Madras practice of subse- 
quently impressing stamps on prepared priyate papers, and if 
this objection is maintained, the state of the case will be as follows. 
The public may in certain case purchase adhesiye stamps and affix 
them preyious to execution ; in all other cases the usual course 
will be to purchase stamped blank paper. In certain caseSi 
howeyer, out of the number last named the pubHc may take their 
docaments unexecuted to receiye another description of adhesiye 
stamp at the hands of the Superintendent of Stamps. Under 
section 22 and section 24, clause (a) of the (General Stamp Act a 
person knowingly executing unstamped, and other persons know- 
ingly dealing in certain specified ways with, a document which 
is liable to be stamped, can be prosecuted for eyasion of the stamp 
laws. Such an unstamped document is moreoyer ineligible as 
eyidence in Ciyil Courts, it cannot be registered by the 
Begistration Department^ and it cannot be authenticated by a 
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pnblio officer. Under Section 20 of the Oeneral Simiip Act, Civil 
ConrtB can receiTe unstamped or insofficiently stamped docaments, 
where there is no firand, on payment of the defidency with a 
penalty, and will then endorse on the document that dnty has 
been paid, and oonstitnte it thenceforward valid. Civil and 
Criminal Courts and public offices can impound documents for 
evasion of stamp duty, and bring the matter to the notice of the 
Collector. Collectors are the referees as to stamp duties, and 
may in certain cases remit penalties. The Board of Revenue 
may remit penalties in 1^ cases. Stamping after execution is 
permitted in certain cases to render the document valid, but 
the process will not absolve the person who executed the 
document. All stamps under the Court Fees Act are under 
Notification of the Government of India to be of the adhesive class ; 
this is greatly to the convenience of the public. The law under 
this Acty as far as it touches the public, relates only to the 
amount payable on the documents which represent the different 
stages of the Court's proceedings. The Courts see that they are 
paid. The working of the stamp laws is being carefully 
watchedi for there is no doubt that tLey are still too complicated. 

XsBvftMtnre, Stamped papers used to be locally manufactured ; water- 
'uSt.^* ^ marked paper was received from England on which the value 
stamp was impressed at the Oeneral Treasury, or on the aboli* 
tion of the latter in 1861, at the Mint, or lastly on the closing 
of the Mint at the Paper Stamping Department attached to the 
Acoountani-Gtoneral's Office ; the counter-stamp of the Stamp 
Office was then affixed. The papers so prepared were issued to 
Collectors, but before they were offered fbr sale by Vendors, the 
Collectorate seal had to be affixed. The manufacture of stamped 
papers locally has been discontinued under the.orders of the 
Government of India. Those now issued to districts for sale are 
chiefly stamps of English manufacture. The Mue and black 
stamps of local manuflGusture, of which there is a large number 
of high value still remaining in store, continue to be used 
simultaneously until the stock is exhausted. The adhesive 
stamps used under the General Stamp Act are the ordinary 
one-anna receipt stamp, the foreign bill stamp, and the share 
transfer stamp. These and the adhesive stamps under the 
Court Fees Act are all of English make. The "denoting'* 
process is carried out by the Superintendent by means of a 
special adhesive stamp of English make. The greater portion 
of the higher vajues of (]ourt Fees and special adhesive stamps 
are under the joint lock and key of the Board of Bevenue and 
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tihe SuperiDteodent of Stamps, but the rest of the stamps of aH 
desoriptioiis, besides Postage aad Telegraph stamps, are in the 
custody of the Superintendent who oontrols the supply of labels 
and stamped papers to the provinces. The sales in the Town of 
Madras are effected by yendora under the control of the Collector 
of Madras, «ome of whom are remunerated by fixed salaries 
and others under the discount system. In the interior of the 
Presidency the Collectors are in charge of the stock of stamps^ 
which they replenish by indents on the Superintendent of Stamps. 
Stamps of the value oi 50 Rupees and under are sold by a class 
of vendors who are remunerated by a percentage on their sales ; 
stamps of greater value are sold by officers of Government only. 
Frauds are somewhat liable to occur in the use of adhesive 
stamps, which are easily removed from the documents to which 
they are applied. The mode of fraud is usually to remove the 
stamp, and, if it is necessary to cover appearances, to substitute 
one of inferior value which will resemble it. Section 80 of the 
Court Fees Act requires that the stamp' shall be efibced by 
punching before the Court can take cognisance of the document. 
In order to prevent fraud on the part of the ministerial servanls 
who might connive at old punched stamps being introduced, 
arrangements are made for a second punching in dr'^Tnot^d form 
before the documents are put into the record room ; stamps so 
punched can hardly be re-introduced. Collectors, under Section 
45 of the (General Stamp Act, have the power of refunding the 
value of spoiled stamps when soiled or rendered unfit for use* 
Similar refunds under the Court Fees Act are governed by the 
Notification of the (Government of Madras, dated 24th April 1872. 

Postage Stamps and Telegraph Stamps do not belong to the Fostsge 
Stamp DeparCment, but the Saperintendent of Stamps is placed S^rnm^ 
in charge of them for custody and distribution. Postage stamps Btaiays. 
are received direct firom England by indents on the Secretary of 
State for India. Telegraph Stamps from the Stamp Office in 
Calcutta. Local Dep6ts are supplied by the Superintendent of 
Stamps on the indents of the officers in charge. Every Treasury 
in the Presidency, including those attached to Mysore, Coorg, 
Hyderabad, and Travancore, is a local depdt for the sale of Posta^ 
and Telegraph Stamps of the value of not less than Bupees 5 of 
labels at one time. A discount of half an anna per rupee is 
allowed to licensed Stamp- vendors. Postmasters, Deputy Post* 
masters and others, not being persons employed in a Cbvem* 
ment treasury, who are required to retail Postage Stamps. 
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To pnrchaBen other than the above no diBooont is allowed. 
Difloonnt is not allowed on sales of Telegraph Stamps. Half-anna 
and one>anna embossed postage envelopes are sold in packets 
containing sixteen envelopes, for the valne of the stamps borne 
cm them^ portions of a packet not being saleable, nnder the same 
conditions as stamps with the privilege of discount. ** Service 
Stamps ** are sold to Government officials without restriction aa 
to minimnm amount. "So discount is allowed on these sales. 
The bulk of the Postage and Telegraph Stamps at local depdts 
are nnder the joint lock and key of the Collector or his Treasary 
Deputy Ckdlector and the Treasurer* 



VatvM of 
eatrisi. 



Mint. 

The duty on coinage of Silver and the gain on 06pper coinage, 
including other miscellaneous sources of revenue in this 
department, such as the sale proceeds of Silver dross, old annealing 
tubes, acids, &c., in the corresponding have hitherto been entered 
under this head. The Madras Assay Department was however 
closed on 81st March 1876 under orders from the Government of 
India. The receipts are now only the sale of old stores and 
materials. The charges are cost of remitting copper, and loss on 
unourrent coin withdrawn firom circulation. 



VatvMdf 

•atriM. 



Post Ofiici. 

The sale proceeds of Postage Labels, including Bemittanoes 
from Deputy Postmasters for Postal collectioDS, &c., made by 
them are credited to this head. 



Vatoieaf 
satzias. 



Law and Justici. 

The receipts under this head include all Fees, Fines, and 
Forfeitures of the Judicial and Magisterial Departments, includ- 
ing those imposed by Judicial officers and officers of cyther 
departments acting magisterially nnder the Abk&ri and Stamp 
Acts, sale proceeds of unclaimed and intestate property, and 
Court fees when realised in cash. The charges comprise the 
following :— High Court, including Sheriff of Madras ; Law 
Officers ; Administrator-General ; Coroner's Court ; Justices of 
the Peace; Civil and Sessions Courts ; Courts of Small Causes. 
Criminal Courts (including the one-fifth charges referred to 
nnder Land Revenue) ; Special Assistants and Governor's Agents ; 
and Cantonment Magistrates. 
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iNTEBfiaT. 

Under Qob head are shown mierest reoeived on advances and Vatim of 
loans to public bodies, Native States, or private individuals; 
and on arrears of Bevenne. There is alsoa charge head bearing 
a corresponding name, with charge for interest on Service 
Funds, Savings' Bank Deposits, and certain local loans on 
v^hich the Government has agreed to pay interest. 

SuPXRANNUATIOVj ftc. 

Under Receipts in aid of Superannuation are included Vatsrs of 
subscriptions to the deftinct Military and Medical Service funds, *^^'^^- 
and contributions for pensions and gratuities made by officers 
lent for foreign service or employed by the Court of Wards, 
together with the capitalised value of pensions granted to Local 
Fund employes; the^e are the principal items. The charges 
under the head Superannuation' consist simply of pensions and 
gratuities to Government servants in the several departments. 

EXCHAHOX. 

The heads Ghdn by Exchange and Loss by Exchange are adjust- Vatsrs of 
ing heads rendered necessary by the fact that the accounts of v'^^'^*** 
the Home Government are kept in the English, and those of the 
Indian Government in the Indian currency. The value of 
provincial stores, Ac., is debited to the proper heads at the 
fixed rate of exchange, but the per contra credit afforded to the 
London account is at the rate of 2 shillings per rupee, and the 
difference between this smaller sum and the debit to Provincial 
is credited toGain by Exchange. On the other hand the amount 
of Secretary of State's bills drawn on India is debited to account 
with London at the rate of 2 shillings per rupee, the difference 
between the smaller sum thus obtained and the larger sum 
actually paid being charged to Loss by Exchange. 

BlTUNBS AVB DbAVTBAOKS. 

Befunds represent repayment of revenue or receipts erroneously Vatsro of 
collected. The most important at present are Land Bevenue and ^'^ 
Stamp refunds, and refunds of Magisterial fines ordered by 
Appellate Courts. Drawbacks represent the portion of Customs 
Bevenue due by law to the exporter or importer for re-exporta- 
tion or re-importation. 
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Vatueof 
•atries. 



Vatueof 

•ntrits. 



Hatnre of 
entrlM. 



HatuTs of 
tatriof. 



Vatim of tlie 

arrango- 

aonts. 



Adkinistaatiok. 

This oliarge head embraoes salarieB and allowanceB of the 
Ooyemor and Members of Council ; the household establishment 
of the Qovemor; the tour expenses of the Governor; the 
establishment of the Board of Bevenue ; the Secretariat establish* 
ments of the Government excepting Public Works Department 
but including. Translators' Offices; the establishment of the 
Offices of Account and Audit, including Money Order Office ; 
the charges connected with the Currency Department ; and the 
payments made to the Bank of Madias for conducting Qovem- 
ment Treasury and Savings* Bank business, and for the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

MiKOB DSPAHTXIKTS. 

This is a charge head, and comprises the charges of the 
smaller departments engaged in administration not specified in 
separate heads. For instance, Meteorology, PubHc Observatories, 
Examinations, Emigration, Cinchona and Tea plantations and 
nurseries. Census, Public Exhibitions and Fairs, Gazetteer, 
Donations to scientific societies, &c« All expenditure connected 
with the improvement and development of the resources of the 
country comes under this head. 

Mbdical. 

The charge head Medical in the Imperial section of the 
public accounts shows the salaries of Civil Surgeons. 

AliLOWANCSS AND ASSIQNXXNTS. 

This is the charge head for aUowanoes and assignments under 
political treaties and public engagements. The sub-heads are 
Territorial and Political pensions, Inamdars, Pensions in lieu 
of resumed lands, Compensations, Charitable AUowanoeSi and 
Miscellaneous. 

Public Dsbt. 

Public Debt is ihe generic term for accounts kept (1) of debt 
incurred by the Government temporarily or permanently, and of 
debt discharged by the Gtyvemment ; (2) of loans and advances 
made by the Gk>yemment and of debts owing to Gbvemment ; 
(8) of remittance transactions between the various Gh)vemmente 
in India; and (4) of receipts and payments which are recovered 
under the provisions of the law or otherwise in the public 
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accounts, bat which are not payments dae by Gbvemment or 
reyenna 

LOAKS FBOK Gk)ySBN]CBKT. 

Corporate bodies having a control of public funds are Vatsn of the 
empowered under Act XXIY of 1871 to obtain money on loan ^JJJjf *" 
from the local Governments on the security of those funds ; and 
under the same Act they are precluded from raising money 
horn, any persons other than the local Government except with 
the consent of the latter. The objects for which such loans may 
be raised are the construction and repair of works of public 
utility, or the repayment of debts contracted before the passing 
of the Act for the same purposes ; and it has been ruled that the 
works must be of a reproductive character, in all cases except 
where the borrowers are Municipal bodies, in which case a greater 
latitude is allowed. Loans bear interest at 4^ per eent., and are 
repayable ordinarily by half-yearly instalments within 20 years. 
If any of the loan conditions are infringed, the funds of the 
corporation are liable to attachment by Government. The 
funds necessary for the iasne of these loans are obtained by 
setting aside at the commencement of each year a certain lump 
sum from Imperial Services, this sum being fixed on in com- 
munication with the GK)vemment of India. The loans are 
given throughout the year out of this lump sum, and are made 
at the discretion of the local Government except in certain 
special cases. 



IMPERIAL SERVICES— MILITARY. 



The pay of the Army, whether European or Native, and the Vatuie of 
pay and cost of military establishments for feeding, clothing, pim^^. 
and otherwise providing for troops, are drawn from the ordinary 
Government treasuries. The sums which are entered as depart- 
mental receipts under Military are separately accounted for, and 
are not drawn against for these purposes. The estimates for 
military establishments and pay of the troops are made up into 
a Budget by the Controller of Military Accounts. When this 
budget is passed by the Government of India the Controller 
issues cash assignments or letters of credit, in accordance with 
its provisions. For British Troops the assignments are sent 
to the Regimental Paymasters, who take up their money require* 
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ments from the nearest Civil Treasury; for Baiterieeof AxtiUery, 
Native BegimentBy and military eetablishments they are sent to 
the Presidency Paymaster who pays on submission of monthly 
Toachdrs. The Aooonntants-Oeneral in the several Provinces 
where the Madras Army serves are famished with lists of the 
annnal cash requirement estimates and issue their orders to 
the several Treasury Officers within their jurisdiction, who hold 
in readiness the funds necessary to meet the various demands. 
Detailed accounts of the military ezpenditure just described are 
rendered monthly by the OontroUer to the Accountant-General, 
Military Department^ CUoutta. 



IMPERIAL SERVICES-PUBLIC 

WORKS. 



Haturaef 
Finmaoe and 
Aeeonat 



Badgtti. 



It has already been explained in Section IV. that the Public 
Works Department executes works for Provincial and Local 
Funds as well as for Imperial Funds. A very large proportion 
of the works are however for the latter and the department is 
primarily designed for executing these. Moreover the Publio 
Works Account Department is to a certain extent an Imperial 
Establishment, the superior officers of the department and all 
newly appointed members of the Subordinate Establishment 
being available for service in any part of British India. An 
account will, therefore, here be given of Imperial Public Works 
Finance and Account, and it will be* understood that, except in 
minor details, the procedure with respect to Provincial and Local 
Funds is the same. 

Two separate budget estimates of Imperial Public Works 
receipts and chai*ges are prepared annually; one for Irrigation 
Works, including the embankment and conservancy of rivers, 
the other for Mih'tary, Postal, and Telegraph Works. The 
irrigation budget is framed by the Chief Engineer for Irrigation 
in conununication with District Engineers. The budget estimate 
for Imperial Works other than irrigation is prepared by the 
Chief Engineer, Buildings and Boads, in communication with 
District Engineers and the heads of the Military, Postal, and 
Telegraph Departments. Both budgets, after approval by the 
local GK)vemment, are submitted at the beginning of January to 
the Government of India^ by whom they are finally passed. In 



thesto Tradgfets a ^pedfic kssi^mxttliit 6f fauBn h ixASib fdt 6SiJck dt 
ttie liit^i* wdrks td bd iilideH^dn dt H&ktinv^ iu^g the yea^, 
flmd spedal dsiablisliin^nte are esiixhated fdr in detedl ; bat iBe 
dharg^a for genciftd establisbm^te for adxaihisiMtiye ciad execti* 
tive jmrposcs k^e |)l^Tided for by h |ien^niage on i!i6 esHitiatb 
fbi* WtiriES, and r^paitet tti« prbtided f dl* by Inmp Anrna |:daeed M 
the disposal of the local offioers of Hte depaitm^t; HodBfi- 
baddoBfl oi the bn^^ are made froBi timd td tLsM during the 
Gnrrenoy of the year te which it relates. IntorteBee Mid fedn6* 
tiona of the total graats and impottant transfenl can only be 
made by the GknremHient of India ; transfers of miih>r iiiiport* 
ance can be mide by the Ideal Gkyrennnent and by tertaiii 
Bubordinate effieers to whom its anthoxity is dekfgated. 

fiach budget, wheii tonetidbed by the Goremzhent of Indiil» Difbano- 
i^ virtually a lettdr of crecKt ih fo-rot df the Public Wbrk* ^^^ 
DepaHiiidnt 6tirrent during &e jreaf to ^Mch the btidgtet tehk^ 
At the end of the year Hie oredit lapsed. On r^cei^ of 4 budget, 
the local AccotLntant-(}eneral holds the aggregate amdunt hi t(i6 
grants at the disposal of ilte Public Works Depiartinenl ; tad te 
the extent of the aggregate amount of all stk^ ^hiiits (inelu^g 
those inade in Provihdial and Local Fiind budgets) lie iss^^ tt&QSb 
t^rders on the Qovemnient Treasurids in &ydr df thd disburse 
ing officerti of the Publid Works Dep&rtmeht^ on applic^tidM 
made fi>om time to time through the thwmiitier of Accounts. 
The Accountant-general regulates only the total iiEnue df credit 
orders limiting the total iMrue to the agg^^ate of aB Publi6 
Works graiits ^ the Examiner regulates the iilrsue In detail, lisBii^ 
ing the credit of each dtsbursing offlder td thd aggregate df 
assignments made on account of charges to be incurred by him. 
All miscellaneous receipts realized by a Public Works Officer are 
at once paid into a Government Treasury to a separate account 
against which he is not allowed to draw. The expenditure 
of each officer is thus strictly limited to the amount of credit 
orders granted in his &vor ; and the aggregate expenditure of 
the department is therefore limited to the aggregate of all 
grants made by competent authority. The system of detailed 
appropriation prevents expenditure on account of any fund 
in excess of the grant made from that fund. The disbursing 
officers of the department are the officers in charge of executive 
divisions and their subordinates. The executive division is 
the recognized unit ; and the officers in charge of these divi- 
sions, of which the number is from seventy-five to eighty, 
are the responsible disbursers. It is in their &vor that credit- 
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orders are granted on iareasnrieB ; and it is they wlio aooonnt to 
the Examiner for all reoeiptB realized and expenditure incnrred 
within their seyeral divisionB. They make snch advances as 
may be neoessary to their subordinates, and their sabordinatee 
aooonnt to them. They also make payments to officers of other 
departments to enable them to carry out such pnblic works as 
may be entmsted to them. 

AMotmtt. As just stated, the subordinate Executive Agents in each 

division account to the officer in charge of the division for all 
expenditure incurred by them. Their accounts are of the 
shnplest description, being merely copies of their cash-books. 
The classification of receipts and ontiay and the compilation of 
the accounts of the Executive Officer and his subordinate into 
one set of Divisional Accounts is carried out at the head-quarters 
of the division ; a responsible accountant is attached for this 
purpose to each division. Every month the Executive Officer 
submits to the Examiner of Public Works Accounts a classified 
abstract of his receipts and expenditure supported by 
schedules giving such details as are necessaxy for audit purposes. 
Officers of other departments, technically called Civil Officers, 
who are entmsted with the execution of public works, account 
every month directly to the Examiner for advances received 
and outlay incurred by them. The Examiner compiles the 
accounts received both from Civil Officers and from Publio 
Works Officers, and submits to the Accountant-Cteneral, with the 
(Government of India Public Works Department, a monthly 
account of the receipts and disbursements of the department, 
classified under the following heads ;— 
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BiCIIFTS. 

Irrigatiion. 

Bidceipts on Oapital 

Account Extraordinary — 
Beceipts on Capital 

Account Ordinary. 
Beceipts on Bevenne 

Account. 
Ordinary Berenue Beceipts. 
Imperial {other tha/n IrrigixUon). 
Military. 
Other Services. 



Chasois. 



Irrigation, 
Capital Eztraoirdiiiaiy—-' 

Works. 

Establisliment. 

Tools and Plant. 

Suspense. 
Cajntai Ordinary^^ 

Works. 

Establishment. 

Tools and Plant. 

Profit and Loss. 

Suspense. 

State outlay on Ghiaranteed 
Irrigation Companies. 
Berenue — 

Extensions and Improve* 
ments. 

Maintenance and Bepeirs. 

Establishment. 

Tools and Plant. 

Profit and Loss. 
Ordinary Agricultural — 

Works. 

Bepairs. 

Establishment. 

Tools and Pkmt. 

Profit and Loss. 

Suspense. 
Impenal (other than Irrigaiion). 

Mil ' tftFv C ^^ *'^® same sub- 
r\4.u^' J divisions as in the 

^^1 j^sL2;S"~' 



To the Provincial Accoantant-Oeneral the Examiner reports 
monthly the total receipts and expenditure on account of Irrig^ 
tion and other Imperial funds, distinguishing between Extra- 
ordinaiy and Ordinary. 



IMPEBIAL SEBVICES— TELEGBAPH. 



There is no local control of this item of Imperial Finance. Telegra^b* 



PROVINCIA^i SBRVICB8. 



Gknbral, 

Vatnre of Uie The general' natave of Ppoyinoial Serrices Yuis already been 
■enrioat. indicated in the first paragraph of this Se^stion. They represent 
that diyisicm of the pnhlio reyennes and charge whioh, for 
technical and purely financial purposes at any imto, are 
regarded as having an interest limited to the Presidency only. 
They are adminiBtered by tjie Lqcal Oovemmeiit subject only to 
the criticism and rftiriarVR of the Supreme Government. 

History of the This head of fKsco^nt was firat introduced in the year 1871. 

deeontraliia- 

tlon meuaro. Under a resolution of the Government of India of the previous 

year it was decided to make qver to each local Government 
a lump sum from, the general revenues, to be administered 
by them and applied towwds t|ie expenses of certain defined 
departments ; the receipts from these departments which had 
hitherto been credited to Imperial were to be credited in 
future to the new head of account; and the whole fund so 
constituted was to be styled t^e Provincial Fund. In thua 
decentralizing to a certain extent the fiscal authority no new 
powers were given to local Governments as regards provincial 
taxation, for the power of taxing locally for purposes confined to 
the Presidency had already been possessed and acted upon to a 
more or less considerable degree by the different administrations. 
Nor was there any appreciable elasticity in the resources thus 
placed under the control of the local Government, the assign- 
ment from imperial resources being fixed, and the departmental 
receipts being, as compared with that assignment, insignificant* 
The operation of tlie measure was to fix the sum which would 
thenceforward bo contributed by Imperial Funds towards tho 
expenses of the departments specified, and to provide that any 
additional expenditure in that direction which might be rendered 
necessary by the growing wants of the country should be met by 
taxation imposed locally under the legislative powers of tbe 
local Governments. This arrangement though conatitutiijig an 
important administrative measure does not at present involve 
questions of any considerable financial magnitude, at any rate in 
comparison with similar arrangements in England, in conse* 
quence of the small margin which the taxable resources of this 
country leave to local taxation after the claims of Imperial 
taxation have been satisfied. The departments transferred under 
the arrangement just mentioned were (1) Jails^ (2) Registration, 
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(3) Polioei (4) Eduofttion, (5) Medical Seryioes e^oepliiQg Medical 
Establishment, (6) Printing, (7) Boads and MisoeUaneons Public 
ImproT^nents, and (8) Civil Buildings. Tbe sun assigned tQ 
this Presidency for the maintenainoe of these departments and to 
enable the Ooyemm^ent to meet its sharQ. of the cost of the 
proportion of the Pablic Works Establishment employed on 
the two classes of Pablic Works thenceforward to be treated 
as Provincial, as also to porchase tools and plant» was £739,488 
per ammm. The total grants for the same services had previously 
been £876,726 ; but £81,810, b^ing the sun estimated for the 
then current year as departmental receipts, was dednoted, and the 
balance only, or £794,916, regarded as the. awigiment necessary 
from imperial resooroes. At the same time, as a measure of 
relief to Imperial resooroes, a snm of £350,000 was deducted 
rateably from the assignments made to all the provinces ; in the 
case of Madras the proportion amounted to £55,428, and this 
further deduction brought down the sum, iipsign^ tq the amount 
above mentioned on £73(),4^, Thip wm the original arrange 
ment. Additions however have since been made by the Gbvem- 
ment of India for various minor services transferred from time 
to time from the Imperial to the Provincial hei^ding, and fcurtber 
changes are in contemplation. 

The actual Provincial expenditure on ^he tmosf erred servicee PmeBt 
in 1875-76 was £822,910 ; there ym also Local Fund expendi- ^^S^ 
t^re on the same services, amouuting to £603,^5, ao that the 
total amount spent on theiie (services in 1875-76 was £1,426,165. 
The Imperial expendit1^e in 1870-71 on the same objects wa3, 
£1 ,222,164 ; so that a sum of £204,001, being the diffei^enoe 
between these two amounts, has been in the present year saved 
to the Imperial Exchequer and charged to local aouroea. The 
amount of local taxation under the Bead Fund was in 1870-71 
£238,014. The total amount of present local taxation is 
£376,964, showing an increase of £138,950 in local taxation 
since the inauguration of the decentralization scheme; it is 
probable, however, that a great portion of this increase would 
have takcQ place in any case. 

The balance sheet for 1875-76 is given as showing the heads Hsads of 
of receipts and charges, and the general proportion existing gimjg^g, 
between the different items. 
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Beeeipta, 




VaopendUure. 


BB. 




vs. 


Imperial Allotment ... 88,56,701 


Beftinds ... 


4,601 


Departmental BeoeiptB" 


Jails 


10,67,632 


JailB 2,66,624 


Begistration 


... ... 2,66,668 


Begistration ... 8,80,630 


Police 


36,79,908 


Police 87,680 


Education ... 


8,76,808 


Ednoation 28,698 


Medical 


•6,66,667 


Medical •81,861 


Printing ... 


2,46,867 


Printing 26,728 


Marine 


••• ••• ••• 


Marine 26,141 


Minor Establishments ... 2,80,881 


Misoellaneoaa Beoeiptfr^ 


Ofl^oe-rent, Bates andTazes 86,082 


Fees and Fines ... 62,447 


MiscsUaneons 


... ... 2,81,848 


Sundry ReoeiptB ..« 61,768 


Contributions 


12,22,062 


Oontribntioni ... 18,660 


Public Works 


11,08,689 


Public Works ... 79,669 




Total ...•94,60,298 


Totil ...•98,64364 





LOCAL FUNDS UNDER ACT 

IV OF 187L 



Vatureofths 
entries. 



A description of the natare of these fnnda and of the Boards 
which administer them has been given already nnder Section III. 
A general supervision only is exercised by the Local Gbvemment, 
and the fhnds may be described as funds raised locaHy, adminis- 
tered locally, and administered for strictly local purposes. 
The following balance sheet for 1875-76 will show the ordinary 
heads of receipts and charges. It is not necessaxy to explain 
each item. 

• lixdliidiiig the reoovexies from Local Funds and Mnnicipal Boards^ 
Bnpees 80,862. 
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Beeeipia, 



Allotments from 
I^ovincdal 8er« 
viooB 

Speoial FondB 

Bates and Taxes — 
Cess on Lands ... 
Tax on Honses ... 
Tolls on Boads, Ao. 

Fees in Schools and 
Training Institu- 
tions 

Contribations from 
other Local Fnnd 
Circles and Hnnici- 
palities 

Beoeipts of Schools 
and Endowed 

Foundations— 
Educational 
Hospitals and 

Dispensaries 
Chonltries, Markets, 

wO. ... .,, 

MiscellaneoiiB 

Miscellaneoos-^ 

Miscellaneons Fees^ 
Fines, Bents, 
Sales, and 

Contribations ... 

PabUc Works 
Beoeipts and Be- 
fonds 



BS. 



12,38,984 
8,67,919 



86,08,247 

1,286 

1,66,168 



Advanoes, Ac. 
Loans ... 



••• 



10,684 

88,708 

2,64^798 
4,614 



86,160 
1,46,960 



BS. 



Charges. 



16,91,908 



BS. 



87,69,646 



22,876 



29,680 



Pablio WoikS' 




Commnnications ... 


86,11,918 


Tolls and Ferries... 


2,796 


Edncatiooal 


18,728 


Sanitary and Mis. 




oellaneoas ... 2,67,484 




88,00,870 


Establishment ... 


8,41,621 


Tools and Plant ... 


87,112 


Befandsof Be- 




oeipts, Ac. 


24 




42,418 



8,02,749 



Bdneation — 

Inspection ... 60,241 

Local Fond Schools. 1,89,990 

Grants-in-aid ... 1,80,714 

Contributions ... 1,644 



2,82,120 

1^9,100 

82,287 



Total ... 61,49,660 



Sanitation, 

Services, and Pnb« 

lie and Charitable 

Institntions — 

Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries and 
tiedioal FraoU. 
tioners ... 

Yaooine Establish- 
ments ... ... 

Sanitary Establish- 
ments and Cleans- 
ing Tanks and 
WeQs ... ... 

Markets, Chonl-* 
tries, Ao. ... 

Contributions, Ac. 

Miscellaneous Estab- 
lislunent and Con- 
tingenoies 

Advanoes 

Loans 



1,41,802 
78,962 

2,87,298 

2,09,682 
80,969 



47,22,040 



4,22,689 



7,98,668 



89,278 

1,12,647 

17,686 

Total ... 61,62,788 



SPEOIAL FUNDS. 



Special Funds are so called from their being formed for special Eatnrs of 
purposes distinct from those to which Local and Municipal Funds 
are applied, and from those to which assigpoments from Imperial 
revenues are made. Though grouped for convenienoe under the 
third of the main divisions of finance mentioned at the head of 
this chapter, these Special Funds are in the extent of their 
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appUoaliota partly Local and partly ProTinoial. The following 
is a complete list of the fonds. So many changes aro going en 
with reference to than, that it is useless to giTe figures afe to 
receipts or charges :— ^1. Jungle ConserTancy Fund. ft. Cattle 
Pound Fund. S. Surplus Pound Fund. 4. Endowment Fund. 
&. Village Service Fund. 6. Irrigation OeAe Fund. 7. Ooehiane's 
and Sadras Canal Fund. 8. Canal and Feny Fund. 9. Nanal 
CbasB Fund 10. Public Bttngalpw Fund. 11. Convict Labor 
Fund. 12. Police Lodging Fund. 13. School Fee Fund. 14. 
Bducational Building t*und. 15. Port Fund. 16. General Fund, 
under the Customs Consolidated Act YI of 1863. 1 7. Bearers' 
Fee Fund. 18. DisMct Boad Fund of Bhadrachellum and 
Bekapally taluqs. 19. District Boad Fund. 10. Labor Contract 
Fee Fund. &1. University Fee Fund. 22. One percent. Lusome* 
tax Fund. 23. Municipal Fund. Each fund is separately adminis- 
tered. Of the above Hst the first tan are under the control of 
the Board of Bevenue, and the next &ye under that of the 
Inspectors-Qeneral of Jails and Police, the Director of Public 
ListructioUi and the Superintendent of Marine. The District 
Boad Fund of Bhadrachellum Taluq is worked by the Collector 
of Qodaveryi while the transactions under Bearers' Fee and 
(General Customs Funds are confined to only a few districts. 
The heads '' District Boad Fund " and " Labor Contract Fee 
Fund'* await certain a<^'ustments for being clo^, and the 
balance under '' One per cent. Income-tax Fund " has been 
transfened to Provincial Services. The mode in which the 
Municipal Funds are shown in Gfovemment Accounts having 
been changed, the transactions in connection with them are 
in future to be omitted from the list of Special Funds. The 
University Fee Fund receipts atB adjusted annually by setting 
them off against a portion of the University expenditure borne 
on the Provincial Service Account. Of the funds under the 
control of the Board of Bevenue^ the Jungle Conservancy 
Fund of the Nilgiris was merged in the Forest Bevenue on 1st 
April 1875, and the Nanal Crass Funds of Kistna, Chingleput, 
North Arcot, Madura, TinneveUy, and Coimbatore have been 
transferred to Irrigation Bevenue, while those of Nellore, Tanjore, 
Triohinopoly, and Salem await to be so transferred. Notice 
will be found below of the funds administered by the Board of 
Bevenue. 

Jaugls The Jungle Conservancy Fund was organized in 1859 for the 

Vui df. avowed object of conserving and extending village jungles, which 

were being rapidly destroyed by the villagers and others in the 
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eiEercuie of ancient prescriptiye rights. In order to preserve and 
improye fchem, a local tax on firewood cnt and charcoal made 
for sale is levied tbrongh the village officers and applied to 
the formation of plantations and avenues, raising nurseries, 
Ac,^ it being understood that the prescriptive rights of the ryots 
to fuel, leaves for manure, and wood for implements intended 
for their own use and not for sale shall be left undisturbed. 
The operations of the fund in the several districts commenced 
in different years ranging from 1860-61 to 1866-67. In 1868-69 
the fund was in existence in all but the Madras, Nilgiris, and 
Malabar Districts. In 1869-70 it was established in the Nilgiris 
by the transfer of the jungles which were under the conservancy 
<^ the Forest Department to the charge of the Commissioner. 
The jungles were, however, retransf erred to the Forest Depart- 
ment from 1875-76. At first the income of the fund was small 
and the operations necessarily limited. In 1868-69 it was 
considered that the operations of the fund had become sufficiently 
extensive to require the preparation of a detailed programme 
of the work to be done in each year, which was accordingly 
ordered and carried out from 1869-70, by which system unifor- 
mity in the operations has been secured. From 1871-72 
the cost of roadside avenues was thrown upon Local Funds 
and the Jungle Conservancy Fund relieved of the charge. 
The general rate of seigniorage now in force on fuel is 6 Annas 
per 1,000 lbs. The rate for charcoal varies from 8 Annas to 2 
Hupees, S Annas to 6 Pies per 1,000 lbs. In Oanjam and 
Malabar no seigniorage is levied on charcoal Besides the tax 
on fuel and charcoal, the rents of jungles, sale of trees, and 
sale proceeds of wood contribute towards the receipts. 

The Cattle Pound Fund was originally inaugurated under the Cattls Poand 
Imperial Act in of 1857, which was repealed by Act I of 1871. l^i^^ 
The income of the fund is made up of fines paid on stray cattle Pomd YUad. 
and sale proceeds of unclaimed cattle. It is expended in the 
remuneration of pound-keepers and in the construction and 
repair of pounds, and the net surplus remaining, which consti- 
tutes what is called the Surplus Pound Fund, is applied to the 
construction and repair of roads and bridges and to other 
{mrposes of public utility. Under orders in force a half of the 
surplus is paid to local and municipal fhnds for these purposes, 
and the other half is appropriated to the Government Farms at 
Sydapet for agricultural education, &e. In 1871-72 four 
thousand £iYe hundred and ninety-four pounds were maintained, 
which increased to 5|766 in 1875-76. The pounds are very 
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mneqnally distributed over the districts, as a oonditioii of the 
establishment or retention of a pound is that it shall be self- 
snpporting. As regards establishment, the head of the village 
is by law the ex-offioio ponnd-keeper. In 1875^76 Oovenunenfc 
fixed the lemnneration of poond-keepers, as to which great 
diversity of practice prerailed, at a uniform rate of 50 per cent, 
on ooUeotioiis for all districts except the Nilgiris. In 1874 
Gbremment allowed the employment of a pound g^nmastah 
on 10 Rupees a month in such of the taluqs of each district in 
which one may be considered necessary, and these are now being 
gradually entertained. 

laiowattt This ftmd comprises the endowment of choultries, alms-houses, 
'"^ and other public foundations not being religious. Most of 

the endowed institutions under the control of the Collectors have 
been transferred to Local and Municipal Boards, and their receipts 
and charges are exhibited in the Local Fund and Municipal 
accounts. The institutions now maintained from this fund are 
few in number, viz., the Munro chuttrum and dispensary in 
BeUary, the lungerkhana in Kumool, seven chuttrums in 
Tanjore, and one chuttrum and one water-pandal in Tinnevelly. 
The receipts of these institutions are composed, for the most 
part, of fixed allowances granted by Government. 

Tillifs The assets of the Village Service Fond are derived chiefly from 

' the cess collected with the Land Revenue under Madras Act IV 
of 1864 in the districts where the Act has been introduced, from 
the deductions from the land revenue made in some districts on 
account of village service and which the Gbvemment are pledged 
to continue for various reasons, and from the sums charged for 
the enfranchisement of Village Service Inams. In districts 
where the Act has not been introduced, the old merahs or fees 
paid by the people as remuneration to the village officers are 
collected and credited to the Fund. The object of the Fund 
is to improve the pay of the village servants, and to increase 
and alter their number so as to meet properly the require- 
ments of the different villages. Act IV of 1864, which is 
introduced concurrently with the new settlement in each dis- 
trict, is as yet in operation only in Godavery, Kumool, Trichi- 
nopoly, Salem, and parts of Tinnevelly. The maxim nm rate 
of eess allowed by the law, viz., 1 Anna in every rupee of 
assessment, has been levied, and as the cess was collected before 
the reorganization of the village establishments, there are 
large surpluses in the districts. A portion of the surplus has 
been invested in Government securities, but the rate of cess in 
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Kumool lias been reduced firom 1 Anna to 10 Pies in the rupee, 
Bulrjeot to report aflber two years' trial of the whole reorganisation 
of the village establishments recently carried out. 



The Irrigation Oess is paid yoluntarily by ryots holding lands Irrfgatiom 
under certain riyer channelB in lien of customary labor formerly 
supplied by them. It existed formerly in Trichinopoly, Madura, 
and Goimbatore, but is now gradually dying out owing to want 
of any law to enforce the payment. 

The Gochrane's and Sadras Oanal Fund exists only in the Coelira&e's 
Ghingleput District, its income being derived &om tolls and Qmyj fvad. 
license fees on boats using Oochrane's Canal to the north of 
Madras and the Sadras Canal to the south. The canals were 
origmally Imperial and were made local by the Government 
of India on an application to that efEectfrom the Government of 
Madras in 1864. The income is expended on the maintenance 
of the canals and in payment of the establishment for collecting 
tolls. The Northern Canal has been extended to within 14 
miles of Nellore. 

The Canal and Ferry is raised under Madras Act I of 1870, and Oaaal and 
is made up of tolls and license fees on canals, lines of naviga- ^*' 
tion, and ferries. The money is expended on the construction, 
improvement, repair, maintenance, and extension of the channels 
and ferries to which the provisions of the Act may be applied. 
As yet the Act is in operation only as regards certain ferries in 
the Qodavery, Kistna, and Tanjore Districts, and the Salt Canal 
from Negapatam to Yedaraniem, to which it was extended in 
1874.76, 

The Nanal Gbass Fund consists of the sale proceeds of the Vaaal Oiait 
cuttings from nanal and coray grass and reed plantations grown 
on tank and channel banks for protection. The collections are 
expended on the maintenance and the general extension of the 
plantations. In 1874 Government ordered the receipts to be 
credited to a new head of account styled '' Irrigation Revenue,'* 
so that the fund will soon cease to appear under Special Funds. 

Almost all the travellers' bungalows in the Presidency have PaUk 
been transferred to Local and Municipal Boards, District Officers, yJi^^ 
and other departments of the service. In 1875-76 only two 
bungalows in Coimbatore remained to be disposed of. These 
have since been transferred, and the Pablio Bungalow Fund will 
shortly become extinct under Special Funds. 
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CASH BEMITTANGES. 



flirtitim 



Tho two fonowing statements will show approximately the 
oonrse of exdiange between different parts of the Presidencyy 
and between this Presidency and others : — 



Statemknt L 

BemiManeea hy Ccuh and BUU received from and sent io the Bank ofMadrae 

and other Dietrieie during 1875-76, 





Bemittaacei from Distriota. 








• 






Bemittances 

from 

Bank of 

Madias 

to Districts* 


Bemittances 
from other 
Districts to 


Bemittances 


DMnofca 


To the Bank 
of Madras 


Supply Bfllfl 
grantisdon 


from 

this District 

to other 

Districts. 




either in Gash 
or Bank 


Pimnent of 
Money at 


this District. 




TraoBfer. 


Madnfl. 










BS. 


B8. 


• 

BS. 


BS. 


BS. 


Gftnjam 


16,60,000 


... 


40,000 


1,16,000 


... 


Yiiagapatam ... 


6,62,980 


8,86,700 


• •• 


#«• 


... 


Godavery 


80,00,000 


66,680 


• • • 


... 


1,16,000 


Kistxia •.» *•• 


48,00,000 


16,880 


47,800 


... 


• ■ • 


Kellore 


21,00,100 


1,62,680 


* • • 


... 


• •• 


Cnddapah 


11,79,220 


1,96,800 


86,000 


... 


1,67,490 


BollBzy .•• •*• 


26,07,800 


... 


8,46,690 


949,400 


• • B 


Knmool 


10,00,000 


6,760 


2,46,000 


16,000 


2,00,000 


MadrftB ... ••* 


• • • 


... 


... 


... 


• » • 


Chinglepnt 


28,62,610 


••• 


9,00,000 


.•* 


• •• 


North Axoot ... 


12,70,600 


... 


4,40,000 


... 


80,000 


Sonth Aroot 


9,16,980 


10,87,080 


1,02,000 


... 


• • • 


TanioTQ 
Tnchinopoly ... 


M,60,000 


88,800 


8,60,860 


40,000 


2,00,600 


8,60,000 


29,760 


7,01,000 


12,000 


8,00,000 


Hadars ... 


89,84,600 


28»410 


8,60,000 


... 


27,000 


Tinnerellj 


26,60,000 


1,86,170 


2,01,000 


27,000 


8,00,000 


Goimbatore 


12,81,960 


67,000 


i*. 


2,44,000 


10,67,600 


Nilgiris 


... 


• • . 


•*• 


14»78,000 


• • • 


Balem • • . 


16,62,260 


1,67,880 


1,08,100 


• • • 


1,00,000 


South Canaxa ... 


16,60,000 


• •• 


... 


8,00,000 


1,00,000 


Malabar 


1,00,000 


• • • 


... 


4,00,000 


6,64,000 


Trayanoore 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


8,00,000 


... 


Total ... 


8,69,38,890 


22,70,000 

> 


89,21,940 


82,61,490 


32,61,490 
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« 
Bemiiianees hy Cash and BUla received fiom and sent to other 

PrestdenGiea dtmng 1875-76. 



Distriots, Ao. 



From other 
PrendenoieB. 



Sent to 
other Preai- 
denoiefl. 



Grftnjftiii ... 

Yizagapatam 
Godayeiy 
Tanjore 
TinneyellY ... 
Bankof Madraa 



.t 



Total... 



2,000 
8|000 

'ijooo 

1,000 
19,88,840 



19»98»840 



11,00,000 

2,fi6i000 

... 

2,62,27,800 



2,76,77,800 



PAPER CURRENCY. 



The Preeidency is divided into three Circles of Paper Gnrrency Vatvre of 
Issne-^Madras, Calicut, and Cocanada. The Madras Circle ^[^^P" 
of Issue includes the districts of Nellore, Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Salem, Cuddapah, Bellary, Kumool, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Tinneyelly, and Bangalore, with the town 
of Madras as head-quarters for the issue of notes for the circle ; 
the Calicut Circle includes the districts of Malabar, South 
Canara, and Coimbatore, haying Calicut as the office of issue ; 
and the Cocanada Circle embraces the remaining districts, 
viz., GkuQJam, Yizagapatam, Oodavery, and Kistna, with head- 
quarters at Cocanada. In addition to the three head-quarters 
of issue, a currency agency is established at Yizagapatam to 
afford facilities to the public for exchanging coin for notes 
or notes for coin. The Exchange Department at the head- 
quarters of each circle of issue issues Home notes for coin or 
other notes, and coin for notes. Other or foreign circle notes are 
only cashed when there is an available margin for cashing foreign 
circle notes, which marg^ is calculated, by deducting from the 
reserve of silver coin the difference between the circulation account 
and the fixed minimum for the time being, and the amount of 
notes held by other offices. At the Head Office at Madras, notes 
of its sub-circles, Calicut and Cocanada (including its agency at 
Yizagapatam), are at all times cashed by law. The Exchange 
Department also issues small silver and copper coin in exchange 
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for coin or notes. Difltrict TreaBoriea are Qipplied with notee 
by the Aoconntani-General, through the Treasnries at the head- 
quarters of each circle of issue, on the receipt of indents from 
the district treasuries, provided he considers it admissible to do 
so. Although no person has a l^;al claim to obtain cash for 
notes except at the currency office of issnci or in the case of 
Calicut and Gocanada notes at Madras, notes are cashed freely 
at Mofussil Treasuries when the Treasury officers are satisfied 
that no inconvenience can be caused to their treasuries by the 
encashment. Notes tendered by travellers, other than visitors 
to hill sanitaria, are cashed to a limited extent, oven when the 
Treasury is unable to cash them to the general public. At every 
place other than the office of issue notes of the Home circle are a 
legal tender in satisfaction of any claim against Gfovenimenti 
though ordinarily no person is pressed to take notes in part or full 
of his demand. Payment of Government dues may be made in 
Government currency notes of any circle of issue. Railway 
Companies are also required to receive notes of any circle in 
payment of fibres and freight, and the officer in charge of a 
Treasury into which such company pays its earning is authorised 
to receive notes so earned. 



MONEY OEDEB DEPABTMENT. 



Vsturs of The receipt and payment of money orders is attended to by 

^nUn^^ a paid Agent at tha head office at the Presidency and by the 
Treasury Officers in the districts. The amount of an order 
cannot exceed Rupees 150, nor is the amount grantable on one 
day to the same person ordinarily permitted to exceed 500 
Rupees. Orders not presented for payment within one year 
from date of issue are not payable without satisfactory explana- 
tion of delay afforded to the Comptroller-General. Orders are 
granted on Europe also under similar rules, but they have to 
pass through the AccountaAt-General, Bombay. The rates of 
exchange is determined by the Comptroller-General from time 
to time and telegraphed to the Madras Accountant- General. 
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VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL 

SERVICBSw 



RESULTS OF LATEST CENSUS. 

It has already been mentioned that the Preeidenoj inclades Aim, *«., of 
an area of 139,698 square miles ; that it is divided into 21 dis- fH^^' 
tricts, besides the Native principality of Poodoocottah, the latter 
oeniribnting 1,380 sqnare miles of the total area given above ; 
and that the districts are divided into 156 talnqs, snb-divided 
into 56,421 villages. 

The first censns of the Madras Presidency was taken in 1822, Hiitorj 

of oarlT 
when the population was returned at 13,476,923. The next oeatvMf. 

enumeration, within the same territorial limits, was in the year 
1836-37, when the numbers were returned at 13,967,395, or an 
increase of only 490,472 in fourteen years, a result doubtless 
chiefly due to defective census returns, but also attributable in 
some measure to the epidemic cholera prevailing from 1818 to 
1826 or 1827, and to the later epidemic, preceded by famine, 
which raged in 1833 and 1834. The first of the quinquennial 
enumerations was taken in 1851-52, when the population was 
found to have risen to 22,031,697, of which 273,190 belonged 
to the district of Kumool which had been annexed after the 
previous census was taken. An increase of 58 per cent, in 
fifteen years shows very clearly that one or other of the censuses 
was extremely inaccurate, and it is now believed that many of 
the zemindaris were omitted, or their population much under- 
stated in the returns for 1836.37. The results of the four 
quinquennial- enumerations are shown below:— 



Fopnhitioii. 

1851-52 22,031,697 

1856*57 ... ... ••• ••• *•• 22,857,855 

1861-62 24,656,509 

1866-67 26,539,052 
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The figures for 1861-62 and 1866-67 are ezclosiye of North 
Ganara, which was transferred to Bombay in 1862, with a 
population at that time of somewhere about 300,000. 
Operatloni in ^® Census of 1871 was taken in accordance with the desire 
CbMu of Qf ^}^Q Supreme Government for a general census of the whole 
of India. Experience having shown that the circumstances of 
the country were such as to render it dangerous to rely on a 
census taken on a single day, a preliminaiy house-to-house 
enumeration was resolved on, and full instructions were issued 
by the Board of Revenue in September 1872 to all Collectors, 
who, as usual, were made responsible for the conduct of the 
operations within their respective districts. In the beginning 
of January 1871 the preliminary work commenced by the 
accountants of each village preparing and transmitting to the 
Tahsildars of the taluq a series of statistical returns and 
registers of the houses, area, and assessment of their villages, 
in order to prepare which the accountants had to proceed fix>m 
house to house and afi&x a number to each in such a manner as 
to last till the 15th of November, the day fixed for the final 
enumeration. As a rule, these returns reached the taluq offices 
in time to permit of returns for each taluq being compiled and 
forwarded to the Collectors of the districts by the 15th February, 
after which the house roisters were returned to the village 
accountants for use during the preliminary enumeration, which 
commenced on the 15th July, except in South Canara and 
Malabar, where it commenced earlier so as to permit of the work 
being completed before the outbreak of the south-west monsoon. 
Before the end of July, the inmates of every house were 
registered and the returns despatched to the local Supervisor, 
usually the Revenue Inspector of the range, who tested ten per 
cent, of the entries and sent back for amendment such returns 
as he found incorrectly prepared, the work of the Supervisors 
being again tested by Tahsildars and Divisional Officers. In 
municipalities and cantonments the census was conducted under 
the supervision of the Municipal Commissioners and Military 
Authorities acting in concert with the Collector of the district^ 
and in such cases the preliminary enumeration was usually 
delayed until September or October. The final enumeration took 
place on the I5th of November 1871 in all the villages and towns 
of the Presidency, except in the district of Tanjore and the town 
of Palghaut, where it was thought expedient to defer it for a few 
days on account of the occurrence of festivals and the presence of 
numerous strangers. The returns prepared on the 15ih were sent 
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to the Supervisors to be tested and then transferred to the 
Tahfflldars, who forwarded them after careful examination to the 
Collectors, by whom they were transmitted to the Census Office at 
Madras for final scrutiny and tabulation. The enumerators 
employed in taking the census were for the most part village 
officials who received no extra remuneration, but in the larger 
villages and towns it was necessary to employ paid enumerators 
in addition. Zemindars usually exerted themselves to assist in 
obtaining correct results on their own estates, and much assistance 
was gratuitously afforded in many ways by native gentlemen 
throughout the Presidency. The number of enumeratora 
employed was 71,641, being about 1 to every 436 of the popu- 
lation. The total charge incurred on this aeoount amounted to 
Rupees 33,341, or Rupees 1-1-0 per thousand of the population. 
Naturally the people were somewhat suspicious of the object 
of the census, but there was little or no active opposition, and 
any defects in the returns are attributable more to the incapa- 
city or caste prejudices of the enumerators than to anything 
else. Careful enumerators found little difficulty, as a rule, in 
overcoming the reticence usually found in supplying information 
regarding the female population, and in the case of the censna 
of Mahomedan females the difficulty was much less than had 
been anticipated. 

The result of the final examination and tabulation of the emt resulti 
returns was to fix the population of the Presidency at 31,597,872, ^' ^^^^* 
being a gross increase of 5,058,820 over the figures for 1866-67, 
and a net increase of 4,274,452 after deducting the population 
in localities not included in the previous census. It has been 
already stated that previous censuses erred, if anything, in the. 
direction of understating rather than of exaggerating the 
population. In considering the apparent increase this must be 
borne in mind. Particulars regarding the distribution of the 
population are given in the annexed table :— 
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Of Ui« whole popnktion 28,868,978 were Hindna, 1,857,857 
Uabomeduia, 490,299 Natdre Cliriatiaiia, 14,505 Enropeans, 
26,874 East Indinoa or Karasiaiu, 21,254 Jams, 6,910 indi- 
Tidnals whoae nation&lity was undistiiigtiislied in the retnma. Of 
theae 83,714,578 resided in Oo-vemmcDt villagee or Inam lands, 
7,566,599 on permanentlj-aetUed estates (zemindaries, ^o.), and 
316,695 in the State of Fadncottah. The following table shows 
the distribntion of the people according to nationalii; :— 



Diatrkrta. 


ntnana. 


Uahom*. 
dau. 


NatiTo 
Chris- 
tiau. 


Buith 
peans. 


Kara. 

liana. 


Bad- 
dhiata 

Jaini 


Others 


Total. 


1. OaajaiD 


1,618.678 
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148 
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46 
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1,6».088 




2,136,438 
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878 


810 
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461 


886 
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4. EiBtna 


1,886,700 


78,941 


7,880 


77 


806 




69 




6. Nellore ... 


1,808.01* 


66,670 
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186 


1,876,811 


& Onddapah ... 
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4,608 
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387 


1,861,194 
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8. Kumool ... 


847,806 


107*» 


8.644 













* ^e number of villagea eaterad inolndea those of lemiDdtHie* aba 

f In the total nnmber of male* and femalei the popnlatioD of JeTponi (nalea 

168,909 + femalea 146,679 s: total 814,488) ii iaaladed, but not in tlie paitionlan, Tia., 

" ebildrHt " and "adnlta." 
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The Hindiw fonned abont 92'8 per cent, of the whole popn- — ^ladu. 
lation, isolnaive of all aboriginal and mountain tribea, nheUier 
having caste distdnctiona or not. The balk of these are manifecrtly 
not of Aryan extraction, bnt in Sooth India it ia impossible to 
distingnish the Hindu popnlation in this way with any 
approximRtion to aooniacy. The proportion of Hindns to the totiU 
varied &om 99 per cent, in Ganjam to 72 per cent, in Ualabar. 

The great btdk at the Mahomedan popnlation of the Madras — XiJiaai- 
Presidency is of mixed deeooit, dne partly to intermarriagea 
either of the oonqoering races from the north or of Arab and 
Persian traders to ttie Weatem Coast, partly to forcible conrersionB 
in the time of Tippoo, and perhaps still more than eitlier to 
TOlnntaiy oonreraions from Hindoism, especially on the Weatem 
Coftst, where the peroentageof Uahomedans to the whole popnia- 
tion at the time of the oenana was as high as 25'7 per cent. In 
Uadrae, formerly the head-qoarten of the Nabob of the Camatio, 
the proportion was 12'8 per cent., while in Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam it was as low as 09 and 0'3 per cent. 

InclntdTe of Boman Catholios, Syrian Ghriatians, and —latin 
Protestants, the total Native Christian popnlation of the Presidency 
amounted to npwards of haU a million. The highest percentage, 
6-0, was fonnd in Tinnevelly, chiefly owing to the Protestant- 
UiiMions of later years, while the reanlts of the labors of the 
earlier Christians and of the Jeenit Missions of the seventeenth 
century are found moat markedly in the diatricta of South Canata 
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and Malabttr on the West Coast, and of Madura, Trichinopolyy 
and Tanjore in the centre of the peninsula, with a percentage 
Tarying from 1*4 to 5*3. 

The more important stations occupied by the Madras Army 
were not embraced by the census, being situated beyond the civil 
limits of the Presidency ; but the presence of the European troops 
at the smaller stations contributed in no small measure to bring 
up the number of the European population to 14,505. 

The Eurasian or East Indian population amounted to only 
26,874, of which 13,584 were in Madras or the neighbouring 
district of Chingleputi and 5,409 in Malabar, where the 
Portugpoese and Dutch had formerly establiahed extensive 
settlements. 

The Jains and Buddhists were classed together, but pxpbably 
only a very few, if any, returned themselves ' under the latter 
heading. The total amounted to 21,254, of which 11,750 were 
in the districts of North and South Aroot, and 8,889 in South 
Ganara. The following table shows the numbers of the above 
olaases in each 100,000 of the population of the variouB 
districts : — 



DiBtriots. 



Hindus. 



lialiome- 
dans. 



Bnro* 
peaiu. 



Ears- 



NatiTO 
Chrit. 
tians. 



Jains. 



Others 



Total.! 



1. Ganjam ... 

2. Yisagapatam ... 
8h Qodarery 

4. Kistna ... ... 

6. Nelloro ... .•• 

6. Caddapah 

7. Bellary 

8. Komool 

9. Ohinglepat 

10. North Aroot 

11. South Aroot 

12. Tanjore 

18. Triohinopoly 
14. Madua ... ... 

16. TinneTolly 

16. Goimbatore 

17. NilgiriB 

18. Salem ... ... 

19. South Canaxa ... 

20. MaUbar 

21. Madias 

Total ... 
Padnoottah Territory. 

Grand Total... 



99,678 
98,899 
97,679 
94,088 
96,008 
91,942 
91,978 
88,846 
96,897 
94,926 
96,480 
91,386 
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91,007 
88,941 

97,267 
86,768 
96,648 
84,671 
72,484 
77,628 
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25,721 
12^819 
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100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 
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100,000 
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As might naturailj be expected the density of the population Demity of 
was greatest on the sea-board and in the more highly irrigated P^P^^^^* 
districts, snch as Tanjore and Trichinopoly, and most sparse in 
the hill ranges and the forest tracts adjoining the Eastern and 
Western Ohants. The average number of persons to a square 
mile thronghont the Presidency was 226*2, the maximnm per 
district being 540*1 in Tanjore, and the minimum 66 on the 
Nilgiri Hills. Excluding the Nilgiri the thinnest population of 
all the districts was found in Kumool, Cuddapah, and Bellary. 
The highest town population was 98,782 per square mile in the 
2nd division of the town of Madras. 

The house accommodation for the population was as below Houes. 
noted, showing an average of five persons to a house. On the 
night of the census 371,960, or six per cent, were returned with- 
out inhabitants, being either shops or simply empty houses. The 
average number of persons to a terraced house was 5, to a tiled 
house 6, to a thatched house 4*9, and to a house undefined 5*U 
Taking the Presidency as a whole, the terraced house is probably 
a superior class of building, but this is not necessarily the case 
in some districts, such as Bellary, Kiimool, and Guddapah 
where the prevalent high winds render it a more suitable style 
for general adoption, while on the other hand the heavy rainfall 
on the Western Coast leads to its almost complete absence in the 
districts of Malabar and South Canara. 

Terraced 492,279 

Tiled 447,420 

Thatched 5,180,146 

Unspecified 110,109 

Total ..« 6,229,954 

Allusion has been made above to the difficulty in obtaining Proportioiii 
correct returns of the female population having been got over 
more successfully than had been anticipated, but internal 
evidence shows that it still, in some measure, affected the relia- 
bility of the census, as the female population, which is usually in 
excess of the male in other parts of the world, appeared in the 
returns as such only in the case of the eight districts noted 
below : — 

1. Tanjore. 5. Coimbatore. 

2. Trichinopoly. • 6. Salem. 

3. Madura. 7. Madras. 

4. Tinnevelly. 8. Puclucottah Territory. 
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If the proportion shown for these distriots, tib., 103*6 to 100, 
had prevailed in the other, the total female popnktion wonld 
have heen iocreased by 721,010. As it is, the proportion for the 
whole Preeidenoy according to the retams was 99 females to 100 
maleB. The lowest proportion, 98*9 females to 100 males, waa 
found in Bettary, and the highest, lU8*i to 100, in the Pndn^ 
oottah territory. If the retams of the Tarions olaosoo of the 
population be examined it is found that the defect was almost 
entirely confined to the Hindus, including Nattre Christiana, 
Jains, and Buddhists, as the disproportion in the case of 
Europeans was obviously the result of the peculiar ciroumstanoes 
of their position in the country : — 





Total. 


tfalea. 


Femalea. 


FzoportxiMi 
of Femalea 

to every 
lOOHalea. 


HindoB (indadiag Native 
Ohnstuiia and JaiiiB). 

tfahomedane 

Buropeana 

Enraaiana 

Othera 


29,669,296 

1,880,720 

14^661 

26,460 

6,846 


14,909,066 

988,760 

9,967 

18,091 

8,881 


14,760,240 

941,970 

4,604 

18,869 

8,464 


99^ 

100-8 

46-2 

102-0 

102-4 


Total ... 


81.697,872 


16,874,285 


16,728,687 


99*0 



The following table shows the proportions in the various 
districts :-~ 





Total. 


DiviriottS. 


Total. 


Malea. 


Femalea. 


Proportion 

of Femalea 

to every 










100 Males. 


I. Oanjatt 


1,620,068 


779,112 


740,976 


961 


2. Yiaagapatam 


2,169,199 


1,110,034 


1,049,166 


94-6 


8. Godayeiy 


1,692,939 


808,608 


789,886 


982 


4. Kiafcna 


1,462,874 


787,496 


7H879 


96-9 


5. Nellore 


1,876,811 


707,392 


669,419 


94-6 


6. Gnddapah 


1,861,194 


698,400 


667,794 


94-9 


7. Bellaiy 


1,668,006 


860,178 


807,833 


98-9 


8. Knmool 


969,640 


490,888 


468,767 


96-5 


9. Chinglepat 


988,184 


476,968 


462,216 


97-1 


10. Korth Aroot 


2,016,278 


1,020,678 


994,600 


97-4 


11. South Aroot 


1,766,817 


886,922 


869,896 


98-2 


12. Taigore 


1,978,781 


968,968 


1,019.768 


106-9 


18. Triohinopoly 


1,200,408 


688,184 


612,274 


1041 


14. Madura 


2,266,616 


1,112,066 


1,164,649 


103-8 


16. Tinnevelly 


1,698,969 


836,616 


867,444 


102-6 


16. Goimbatore 


1,763,274 


874,976 


888,299 


101-6 
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Total. 


DiTinoDB. 


TotaL 


Malee. 


Females. 


Pxoportion 
of Feroales 
'to every 
100 Malee. 


17. Nilgiris 

la Salem 

19. South Oanan 

20. Malabar 

21. Madraa 


49,601 
1,966,996 

918,862 
2,261,260 

397,662 


27,192 

975,502 

469,729 

1,134,889 

194,676 


22»309 

991,493 

468,633 

1,126,361 

202,876 


82i9 

101-6 
99-8 
992 

104*2 


Total... 
Pndacottali Territory ... 


81,281,177 
316,696 


16,722,306 
161,929 


16,668,871 
164,766 


99 
106-4 


Gnnd Total... 


81,697,872 


16,874,286 


16,728,687 


99-0 



The want of am aoonrate knowledge of tbeir ages among the £g^ ^f tji^ 
people, and their consequent readiness to adopt round numbers P^P^^ 
renders the usual quinquennial grouping unsuitable for India. 
The following statement shows the ages in decexinial groups, 
exclusiye of the Puducottah results :— • 



Ages. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


OtolO 


5A18,672 


6,036,161 


10,149,828 


10 to 20 






8,063,170 


8,081,720 


6,094,890 


20to30 






2,767,360 


2,944,728 


5,702,078 


80 to 40 






1,960,608 


1,818,485 


3,778,998 


40to60 






1,294,446 


1,233,398 


2,527,888 


60 to 60 






796,887 


798,096 


1,698,982 


Above 60 






482,697 


601,068 


983,749 


Unknown agea... 






264^677 


196,247 


449,824 






Total ... 


16,722,806 


16,668,871 


81,281,177 



In the table given below the percentage of population at each 
decennial period of age is compared with the proportions 
found at the British Census of 1861 : — 
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S90 
8S-5 



M-4 

S3*4 



20-6 
19-5 



19-6 
19-5 



16-8 
17-6 



17'5 
18-9 



lS-8 

ia-5 



13S 
11-7 



io*a 

83 



10-8 
7-9 



706 
506 



7*06 
5-1 



7*04 
8-07 



7-7 
8-8 



18 



IS 



The result of the comparison is to show that {he proportion of 
young children below ten years of age is very much greater in 
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Madras than in England, and that thia excess oontinnee, though 
in a decreasing ratio np to the age of forty. At B&y the excess 
is the other way, and at ages ahove sixty the If adras proportion 
is not half that of the British. The nnmher of children and 
adnlts in the varions districts is shown helow :— • 



Diairiota. 



1. Ganjam 
8. YisagApatom* 
8. Godarerj ... 
4. Kiitna 

6. NoHofO ... 
8. Oaddapsh ... 

7. Bellaiy 

8. Kamool 

9. Ghioglepat ... 

10. North Aroofe 

11. South Aroot 

12. Tanlore 

18. Triohinopoly 

14. Madura 

16. Tinneyelly ... 

16. Coimbatore ... 

17. Nilgirii 

18. Salem 

19. Sonth Caaaana 

80. Malabar 

81. Madras 



Childbbit. 



... 

... 
... 



... 
... 

••* 
... 



*•* 

• a. 
*•. 

• •> 
«. • 
... 
.*• 
*.• 

• a. 

• t. 
*•* 



Total ... 
Pttdnoottah Territory ... 

Grand Total ... 



Bcffn 

nnder 

18 T 



Gtrla 

nnder 

10 Yean. 



Adults. 



Males. 



809,809 
870,286 
810,698 
871,008 
848,862 
887,886 
899,477 
176,868 
188,870 
886,496 
844,884 
866,990 
819,777 
480,864 
811,876 
888,898 
9,082 
882,087 
166,822 
486,982 
66,678 



6,841,827 
66,644 



6,897,471 



861,448 
806»606 
866,228 
288,490 
218,811 
206,884 
866,069 
148,869 
166,668 
846,292 
810,806 
817,269 
197,764 
880,984 
878,981 
802,660 
7,784 
848,624 
187,470 
866,789 
47,211 



6,066,661 
60,861 



469,608 
670,890 
492^706 
466,487 
469,080 
466,076 
660,696 
816,626 
292,698 
686,188 
641,688 
697,978 
868,867 
681,808 
684,689 
686,677 
18,160 
698,416 
894,407 
697,907 
187,998 



Females. 



Total. 



Males. 



9,711,670 
96,886 



6,106,6229,807,866 



489,688 
697,080 
688,183 
481,889 
466,608 
462,460 
662,774 
820,488 
896,664 
649,808 
669,689 
708,604 
414,620 
778,666 
688,468 
686,789 
14,676 
647,969 
821,168 
770,672 
166,666 



10,867,681 
118,906 



10,471,686 



779,112 

1,110,084 
808,608 
787,496 
707,892 
698,400 
860,178 
490,888 
476,968 

1,020,678 
886,922 
968,968 
688,184 

1,112,066 
886,616 
874^976 
27,192 
976,602 
469,729 

1,184^889 
194^676 



Females. 



740,976 

1,048,166 
789,886 
714,879 
669,419 
667,794 
807,888 
468,767 
468,816 
994,600 
869,895 

1,019,768 
612,274 

1,164,640 
867,444 
888,299 
88,809 
991,408 
468,688 

1,186,861 
808,876 



16,788,806 
161,989 



16,874,886 



16,668,871 
164,766 



16,728,687 



mettfleBS of 
the people. 



The numbers of each great religions class were as follows :— 



Hindos 

Ifahomedans 

Christians 

Jains and Buddhists 

Other religions 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



... 28,863,978 
1,867,857 
583,760 
21,254 
4,828 



••* 



••• 



.•• 



«•• 



Total ... 81,281,177 



s In the total nnmber of males and females the population of Jeypore 
(males 168,909 + females 146,679 s total 814,488) U inolnded, but not ia 
the parUoolscs, Tii., '* ohildren" and «' adnlts." 
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The nambera retnmed under the four g^reat divisions of Hindns — Hindiu . 
were — 

Sivaites 16,159,610 

Vishnavaiies 11,657,311 

Lingajets 154,989 

Other Hindus (including hill tribes) ... 892,068 

Total ... 28,863,978 

In the Northern Districts the Sivaites were in the minority. 
In the Qanjam District they w^re as one to ten of the Vishna- 
vaites ; in VuBagapatam as one to four ; in the Qodavery as one 
to three and a fraction ; and only when the Kistna District was 
reached did the Sivaites approach in number to the V ishnavaites. 
In Nellore, Guddapah, Bellary, Kumool, Chingleput, North 
Aroot, and South Aroot the proportions of these two great 
divisions of the EEindu people were nearly equals while in the 
districts to the south the Sivaites constituted the major portion 
of the Hindu population. In Tanjore they were nearly seven to 
one of the Vishnavaites ; in Triohinopoly and Coimbatore about 
four to one ; in TinneveUy and Madura more than five to one ; 
and in Salem two to one. On the Western Coast they were in 
the proportion of two to one in Oanara^ and about sixty-seven to 
one in Malabar. In connexion with the above proportions, it is 
to be borne in mind that in modem times all demon- worshippers, 
who seek to appease the power of evil, are included under the 
head of Siva-worshippers. The lingayet sect dates from the 
twelfth century, and owes its origin to Basava, the son of a 
Sivaite Brahmin, and prime minister of the king of Kalyanapura, 
a town on the Western Coast, about forty miles north of Manga- 
lore, and at that time the capital of Eamataca.. Its distinctive 
tenets are the unity of the godhead represented by Siva, the 
absence of caste distinctions, and the necessity of respecting 
women. The Lingayets or Jangams do not appear to have 
spread beyond the south and south-west of India, and they are 
now numerous only in the west of Mysore. 

The numbers of the^ different divisions of the Mahomedans — lUhoma- 
were as follows :— *"■• 



Soonees 
Shias ... 
Wahabis 
Unspecified 



••• 



•*• 



Total 



Population. 


Percent. 


.. 1,664,529 


890 


.. 69,802 


3-7 


3,954 


0-2 


.. 130,072 


71 


.. 1,857,857 


1000 
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The Soonees aboimded in all the local and national diyisions 
of the Mahomedan commnnity, bnt principally among the 
Moplahs of the Western Coast, of whom 95*8 were returned as 
Soonees. The largest proportion of Shias waa fonnd amongst 
Mahomedans of Pathan or Mogpil descent, in each of which 
classes about 13 per cent, of the whole were Shias. Outside the 
town of Madras the Wahabia were few in number. 

— 4?hriitUBi. The Christian population of the Madras Presidency in 
Southern India, exclusive of 11,360 in the Puduoottah territory, 
was made up as follows : — 

Europeans and East Indians 40,879 

Natives of India 490,299 

Nationality unspecified 2,582 

Total ... 533,760 



Nearly one-fifth of the whole Christian population was found 
in the Tinnevelly District, and next to this they were numerically 
strong^t in Madura, Tanjore, Triohtnopoly, South Canara, and 
Malabar. Christianity has been known in Southern India for 
many centuries. A Pehlevi inscription in the ancient church of 
the Little Mount near Madras indicates a settlement of Mani- 
chBoans or Persian Christians on the Eastern Coast as well as on 
the west, and tradition speaks of the preaching of St. Thomas 
in the districts of Madras, Tinnevelly, and Malabar. The 
adherents of the Syrian Church in Malabar, Travancore, and 
Cochin are the most ancient Christian community in Southern 
India ; and after these come the Roman Catholics. The Protes- 
tant Churches only date from about the commencement of 
the century, but their progress since that time has been consid- 
erable. The following table shows how far the various castes 
and nationalities had contributed to the formation of the Natire 
Christian community : — 





Boman Catholics. 


Flroteataato. 


Brahmins 


... 


3,658 


89 


Kshatriyas 


••• 


4.535 


565 


Chatties 


... 


3,444 


875 


Cultivating Castes ... 


*■• 


35,742 


6,147 


Shepherd Castes ... 


• • • 


2,402 


395 


Artisan Castes 


... 


5,215 


399 


Writer Castes 


... 


143 


25 


Weaver Castes 


... 


6,027 


595 


Agricultural laborers 
(Vnnnias) 


••• 


90,852 


11,411 


Potters 


•• . 


622 


110 
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Boman Ontholinii. Protoetania, 
Mixed Casies (Satani) ... 6,861 1,686 



Fishermen 


••• 


• • • 


14,459 


278 


Shanars 


••• 


• • • 


26.724 


36,470 


Barbers 


••• 


• •• 


906 


420 


VV ashermen 


• M 


• •• 


1,840 


348 


Other Hindus 


••• 


• •• 


49.889 


8.369 


PariahB 


• •« 


• • • 


131,367 


30,164 


Mahomedans 


• • • 


• • • 


17 


5 


Nazaranies (wrongly 
MnssohnaDs) 


olassed 

••• 


13,808 


527 



It will be observed that 8,697 were of Brshmin origin. A large ^Jalni and 
majority of thesewere Boman Catholic Christians of SoathCanara. ^^^^^^ 
The Baddhists are practically extinct in Sonthem India, but 
an offshoot, or perhaps heretical branch survives in the Jains, 
who numbered 21,254 chiefly in the districts of North Aroot 
(7,889), South Arcot (3,861), and Canara (8,839). Commn- 
nities also exist in Western Mysore. The leading tenets of the 
Jains are denial of the divine origin and infallibility of the 
Vedas; reverence for sanctified or deified aacetics; and 
veneration for animal life. 

The number of persons classified in the census returns as Oaatai ■ 
Brahmins was 1,094^465, of whom 547,027 were males and "^"^ 
548,418 females, the proportion of the latter to the former being 
100-3 to 100 males. The distribution of this important caste 
is not a little curious, and shows very conclusively that the 
Aryan colonization of the south could never have been the 
result of the conquest and subjugation of the aboriginal 
races. The Brahmins were most numerous in Canara and 
in the northern districts of the Presidency. In Canara they 
were 13 per cent. ; and in Qanjam 6*9 per cent, of the 
Hindu population. In the Oodavery District 5'8 per cent.; 
in the Kistna 7'2 per cent. ; in Nellore 4*9 per cent. ; in Chingle- 
put 8*6 per cent. ; in South Arcot 1*9 per cent. In the 
Tanjore District, still further south, there was a sudden rise to 
6*8 per cent. In Trichinopoly again the proportion diminished 
to 2*7 per cent. ; in Madura they were only 1*8 per cent. ; in 
TinneveUy, the most southern district, 3*5 per cent. They were 
rare in Coimbatore and Salem, where the proportions were 1*6 
and 1*5 per cent, respectively. In the remaining districts they 
.averaged from 2*3 to 3*6 per cent, of the Hindu population. 
For ttie whole Presidency the average proportion of Brahmins 
as 3'7 per cent, of the Hindu population. The unequal distri- 
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bution of the Brahmin population is probably the resnlt of the 
occupation of &vorite sites by the Aryan people in ancient 
times. 

The male Brahmin popnlation of the Presidency was 547,0279 
^B^iubu. i^d of these 388,934, or 61*9 per cent., were entered in the 
occapation oolnmns, and thus accounted for :— 



Major Heading. 



Minor 



Nombor 
employed. 



Flroporooa 
in 100. 



rtofeaetonal 

Domeetio 
Commercial ... | 
Agrionlt oral • . . 



Indnatxial 



1 



Indefinite and 
nnprodnotive. 



Goremment Ciyil Service... 
Military or Police Service... 
Learned ProfeBsions 
Minor do. ... 

Personal Service 
Traders 
Conveyon ... 
CnltivatorB ... 



Food ... 

Metals 

Construction 

Books 

Household Goods 

Comlmstibles 

Laborers 

Property ... 

Unprodoctive 

Others 



••. 



•I 



8,887 


1*6 


747 


Ol 


18,409 


8-4 


66,604 


10-2 


19,684 


8-6 


12,910 


2*4 


969 


0*2 


182,448 


24-2 


166 


0*08 


1,778 


08 


20 


0*008 


66 


001 


40 


0-007 


16 


0*008 


11 


O002 


6,884 


1*0 


64,646 


11*7 


16,629 


2-9 


1,898 


0-8 



888,984 



61*9 



— DivisioBs 
of Brahmiai. 



The principal divisions are the Panoha Dravida and Pancha 



Oauda, snb-divided as follows :-« 

Dr<widcu. 

1. Andhra or Telinga. 

2. Mahratta. 
8. Dravida. 
4. Kamataca. 



1. Kandjia. 

2. Saraswat. 

3. Ganda. 

4. Utkala. 

5. Mathila. 



5. Garjar. 

When the Mahrattas overran the south and established a 
kingdom in Tanjore, the Brahmins settled wherever they could 
obtain lands. The Andhra or Telinga were mostly found in the 
Northern Districts, and the Dravidas in the Tamil country. 
In Malabar the Namburi Brahmins were most prominent. 
The origin of the latter is not very dear, but tradition tells of 
their ancestors being a race of fishermen. Kamataca Brahmina 
were most numerous in Bellary and Ganara. 

— Xshatriyas, The census returns showed only 190,415 persons of the 
Kshatriya c^te, the majority of which were in Yizagapatam, 
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Gk)dayerj, Nellore, Cuddapah, Norlii Arcot, South Ganara, and 
the Town of Madras. The principal snb-divisionB of the caste 
found in the Presidency are — 

Arasar (Tamil). Pandyakulam. 

Oorya Kshatriya. Bajavar (Telug^). 

Bondiliar. Nandamandalam Bajulu. 

Bhat Rajah. Murikinati Bi&jah. 

Manu. Suryayamsapn B&jalu. 

Of these, the Bondiliars and the Bhat Rajahs were the most 
common. 

Throughout the Presidency 714,712 persons, or 2*4 per cent. »Th» 
of the Hindu population, were returned as belonging to ^^^^^' 
various trading castes. The greater part of these were 
classified as '* Ghetties'* or ''.Beri Ghetties" and '' Komaties." 
Besides these, there were Banyias, M4rw&ries, Oilmongers, and 
Kdsikk&rd or bankers. Many of the above wear the sacred 
thread and claim to be Yaisyas. Some are clearly foreigners, 
and others, not of recent immigration, shew signs of Aryan 
origin. A large number however are dearly of aboriginal 
descent, and, in many cases^ of Sudra origin. The Trading 
Gastes are more numerotis in proportion to other classes in 
Kistna, Nellore, Guddapah, Kumool, Madura, Goimbatore, and, 
most of all, in the Town of Madras. The Ghetties are few in 
number in Ganara only, where the trade of the country seems to 
have fiEdlen into the hands of Brahmins, Mussulmans, and others. 

The VeUalars may be taken as a type of the agriculturists in .The Agri- 
the Tamil country. They speak a pure Tamil and no ^^©""S^Sm*^ 
language, and are chiefly the ryots or farmers of the district 
they inhabit. Those who are well to do, do not work with their 
own hands, but like the Brahmins, employ persons of inferior 
castes to do their menial work. They are mostly Sivaites, but 
their chief worship is that of the village gods. In some districts 
they have adopted the title of Pillai, which is also used by the 
shepherd and accountant xslasses. The Yelama castes in the 
Telngu country .are practically the same as the Ydlalars in the 
Tamil District. They held formerly on military tenures* The 
cultivators of the Geded and Gentral Districts are called K&pus 
or Eldpalu. In the Northern Districts they are known as Kdpus 
or Naidus, Kammavdrs, and Kammfei. In Ganara they are 
called Bants and Nadavars. In Malabar the Nairs are the corre- 
sponding class of land-owners or occupiers, and these appear 
formerly to have had a military tenure of their lands. The sub- 
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dmsioiis of the cnltivators are too eztexusiye for entunemtion here. 
The nnmber ai the popnlation clasaed as belongp'ng to the agri- 
cnltaral castes was 7,826^27, or 26*6 of the entire Hindu popula- 
tion. They were most mufterons in the districts of Yizagapatam, 
Caddapah, and Cointetore ; bnt in Sooth Aicot, Oanara, 
Trichinopolyi and Tanjore, their place seems to have been taken 
in a great part by the Bndimins on the one hand and the 
Ynnnian or Polly oa«tes on the other. 

—Shepherd The priuoipal Tamil representatives of the Shepherd and 
CaitM. Pastoral castes are the Idaiyars. The Telng^ term is Gt>Ua. 

The numbers at the time of the oensos were 1,730,681, or 5*9 per 
cent, of the Hindu population. They were most nomerooa in 
the inland districts where the country is hilly and mountainoua» 
or fi\>m the nature of the climate unadaptod for cultivation. 
In Bellary and Kumool they numbered 14*1 and 11*3 per cent, 
of the Hindu population, but in Canara and Malabar only *1 and 
*2 per cent., the climate there being inimioal to sheep and goata, 
and the breed of cattle inferior. The shepherd castes were 
also comparatively few in the fertile and fully cultivated deltas 
of the Godavery and Gaovery. A large proportion of the 
members of these castes have now adopted occupations other 
than their original caste pursuits. In religion, they are 
chiefly Yishnavaites, but there are a few Sivaites or demon- 
worshippers. 

—The ArtiMo The artisan castes in Southern India have always maintaiBed 
a struggle for a higher place in the social scale than that 
allotted to them by Brahminical authority. They are known by 
the l^mil name of " K&m&lar " and the Telngu *' Kams&la " or 
'' PandiAla." They numbered at the last census 785,085, or 
2*7 per cent, of the Hindu population, being most numerous in 
Canara., Malabar, Yizagapatam, and Madura. Of the whole 
number nearly one-half were emjjdoyod iu occupations connected 
with metals, and the minority of the remainder as carpenters, 
builders, Ac. A very small proportion of these castes are 
Yishnavaites, the bulk calling themselves Sivaites, but in 
reaJity worshipping either Elali or the village deity and burning 
their dead. 

—The Writer The caste name of ihe writer or accountant class in Tamil is 
OTAewoaUat ,, Kanj^yj^^^^.. i^ Telugu " Kamam." They numbered only 

107,652 persons and were very irregularly distributed, being 
abouost unknown in some districts where their hereditary oocu* 
patioB- appears to have been usurped by Brahmins or Yellakrs. 
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The term '* Conicopillay " api^ied to agents^ porvejorBy Ac., is a 
comiption of '* Kanakkaninllai," a writer or aecoantant, ** pillay " 
being a title of respect asually aooorded to them as well as to 
the agricultural and shepherd castes. 

The weaver castes formed at one time an important section — Weavsr 

Csitei 
of the community, but at the last census their number ¥raB only 

1,071,781, or 8-7 per cent, of the Hindu population. They 

were distributed aU over the country, but were most numerous 

in the cotton-producing districts of Yisagapatam, Oodavery, 

Kistna, Guddapah, Bellary, Goimbatore, Salem, and Tinnevelly. 

The Tamil weaving castes are— 



Kaikalar. 


Jendraver. 


Sedan. 


Seringar. 


S&liyar. 


Silupan. 


and tbe Telugu 






S41e. 


Padmay S&le. 


D^&ngf 


Jendrar. 


Thokat. 





As ususl in castes of this grade, the Sivaites bury and the 
Vishnavaites bum their dead. Many of the weavers have 
adopted the Jangam or Lingayet religion. Their occupation is 
mainly confined to the origroal calling of the caste. 

The Vannias or Pulliee are the great agricultural laboring -^Agrienltn- 
class of the southern districts. The term Naick is usually ^^Li^^'^ 
afi&zed to the name of the Yannias, and the Naicks of Madura 
and Tinnevelly were great men not very long ago. Thene are 
about thirty sulvdivisions or branches of the laboring castes, 
the most important of which are the Marawars or Kalians, 
formerly turbulent tribes, addicted to thieving and general 
lawlessness. The Marawars were most numerous in Madura 
and Tinnevelly, and the KuUuns in Madura, Trichinopoly, and 
Tanjore, the Rajah of Pnducottah being the acknowledged head 
of the tribe. The Oddars or Wadavars are a laboring tribe of 
Telugu origin, great at tank-digging, well-sinking, and road- 
making. The Upparava, a sub-division of the Yunniah caste, 
are chiefly engaged in the manu^ture of salt on the sea-coast 
and the saltpetre in the inland districts* In the whole Presi- 
dency the agricultural laboring castes numbered 8,944,463, or 
12*6 of the entire population. In the Telugu country they 
formed only about three per cent, of the population, but were 
more than thirty per cent, in South Aroot, Tanjore, and Trichi- 
nopoly. In religion they called themselves Sivaites, and occa- 
sionally Yiahnavaites, but in reality they are demon-worshippers. 
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—Potter 
CaitM. 



— Mi»d 

OMtM. 



~Ot]i«r 

<]Mtei. 



.HUIand 

Wandering 

Triboi. 



At the last oensns the Potter castes numbered 850,843 
persons or about '9 per cent, of the Hinda population, distri- 
bated all over the country, but being most nomeroasin Knmool, 
Madura, Nellore, and Ganara. The majoritj still follow their 
caste oocnpation of pottery. 

Classes of persons bearing about 200 different designations 
were classified in fhe returns under the head of ^* Mixed Castes," 
as it was found impossible to classify them with any of the 
recognised and defined orders of the people. The principal of 
these were the " Satanis,*' the followers of " Chaitanya," a 
reformer of the fifteenth century, or of his disciple Sanatana. 
The number grouped in those mixed castes in the census 
returns was 714,283, or about 2*4 per cent, of the Hindu popu- 
lation. TThe Satams were really very few in number, and the bulk 
of the mixed castes were a nondescript people, devoted to reli- 
gion or temple service. 

The remaining numerically important castes are the fishing 
and hunting castes, called in Tamil ** Sembadaven,*' and in 
Telugu '* Besta." They numbered 971,837, or 3*3 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. In the coast and jungle districts 
most of them get their living by hunting and fishing, but large 
numbers are now engaged in cultivation and other pursuits. 
The palm-cultivator castes are numerous only in the districts 
in which the cidtivation is practised. They are called Shanars 
in Tinnevelly and the South, Tiyars in Malabar, BiUawars in 
Oanara, and Idiyars in the nortbem or Telugu districts. They 
numbered 1,664,862 at the last census, or about 5*7 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. They are clearly an aboriginal people, 
and, as a rule, demon-worshippers. The barber caste is called 
'*Ambattan" in Tamil, and "Mungala" in Telugu. Their 
numbers were 340,450 distributed pretty equally throughout 
every district. Of the male members of the barber caste, 42*6 
per cent, followed the original calling. 

The number of persons unclassified according to castes 
amounted to 2,666,890, or about 9*1 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. In the settled and cultivated portions of the 
country the proportions were lower, but in the hilly districts of 
Ghhnjam and Vizagapatam, Kumool, Nilgiris, South Canara, and 
Malabar they varied from 54*2 per cent, in the Nilgiris, and 
31*4 in Gkmjam, to 7*4 in Kumool. Numerically speaking, 
the Khonds and Sowras of the Northern Districts are the most 
important of the hill tribes. South of the Kislna are found the 
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YanadiBi Yerakalas, a&d Obentenai praotically iW nme people 
as those fdrthev northi bat in flome parts partially oiyilized 
and engaged in settled oopnpationB. Farther soaih and west^ 
in Salem and the neighbooring distnets^ are foand a tribe of 
hill people called '* Malayalies " not engaged as ooltivators and 
shepherds. In Coimbatore, Malabar, and Canara the Molcers 
and Kaders lire by the prodoots and the chase and on roots 
and herbs requiring no special cnltiyation. On the Nilgiris the 
Badaghers, who are employed in coltivation, have evidently 
moved up from the plains. The Todas, a stalwart and rather 
fine-looking race with a Jewish cast of featnre, are pecoliar to 
the high elevations of the Nilgiris, and are ezclosively a pastoral 
people, worshipping local deities or demons, and addicted to 
polyandry. They are now dying oat, having nnmbered only 
693 at the last census. All over the coimtry there are wandering 
tribes of carriers known as Brinjaries, Lambadies, iDO, The 
religions beliefs of the aboriginal tribes have been modified to 
a great extent by the prevailing phases of Hinduism, and they 
are often called Vishnavaites or Sivaites. Practically, however, 
they are worshippers of local deities, generally females with 
power to do harm, and required to be propitiated by bloody 
sacrificcB. The following list contains the names of some of the 
principal hill and wandering tribes :— - 



Budubudukar... 


A class of mendicants. 


Badaghers 


••• 


Cultivators in the Nilgiris. 


Gadala 


••• 


A sub-division of Jat tribe. 


Iralars 


••• 


Hill tribe of the Nilgiris. 


Jetti 


••• 


Boxers, wrestlers, shampooers. 


J6gis 


• • • 


Beggars and mendicants* 


Kuravan 


••• 


A wandering tribe common in many 






districts of the Oamatio, addicted 
to thieving, Ac. 


Edtara 


••• 


Artisaos of the Nilgiri tribes. 


Kumari 


•• • 


Jangle cultivators. 


lAmbadi 


•• • 


A gipsy tribe, carrying salt and 
grain. 


Malayalies 


••• 


Inhabitants of hills. 


Muloers 


••• 


Tribes of the western jungles. 


I^elavar 


••• 


Jng^lers. 


Pambattar 


••• 


Snake-charmers. 


Tombiravan 


•• • 


Jugglera 


Viffi 


• 99 


A jungle tribe* 
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Tinadi ... A wild tribe of the Eastern Coast 

districts. 
DommoTa ••• Juggler tribes. 
Brinjaries ... GipsieB and gprain-osrriera. 

Chentsu ...1 Hnnteis and forest races. 
Yerakala ...j 



— Parish «r There is no part of the oonntry in which the Pariah or 

4hiteMts 

TiUb9i. ont-caste are not to be found nnder yarions designations. In 



Tamil they are called Pariahs ; in Telngn, Mala ; in C^uoarese, 
Holia ; in Malayalom, Poliyar ; and Dheda in MahrattL They 
are everywhere the menial servants of the country^ and in 
times prior to the British role were the slaves of the superior 
castes. Their numbers at the census were 4,761,508, or 16*2 
per cent, of the Hindu population, four times as numerous 
as the Brahmins. The proportions in the different districts 
varies firom 8*6 in Yiaagapatam to 26 per cent, in CShinglepui 
and South Aroot. As regards their occupation, the Pariahs do 
not now materially differ from any other class of the commu- 
nity. In religion they are nominally Sivaites or Yishnavaites^ 
but practically worshippers of village idols and demons. 

The Mahomedans were classified as follows in the census 
returns:"— 



1. Labbay. 

2. Mapilah (Moplahs). 
8. Arab. 



5* Syud. 

6. Pathan. 

7. MoghuL 



4. Sheik. | 8. Other Mahomedans. 

The origin of the Labbays cannot now be definitely ascertained. 
The word is used to signify the descendants of foreign 
traders (Arabs and Persians) and women of the country. 
Beyond their customs and dress, there is now nothing to 
distinguish them from the other people of the country. They 
numbered 812,088, or 16*7 per cent, of the total Mahomedao 
population, and were nearly all found in the districts south 
of Madras. The Mapilahs or Moplahs are confined almost 
exclusively to the districts between the Western Ohauts and the 
sea. They were originally of Arab extraction, but their number 
has been greatly added by conversions, forcible and otherwise^ 
among the people of the country. At the last census they num* 
bered 612,789, or 82*7 per cent, of the Mahomedan population, 
£49,912 being found in Makbarand 65,641 in Ganara. They 
are usually a hardworking, plodding, and frugal people, but 
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under the inflaence of religions excitement they have often been 
a soaroe of danger to the pablio peace. A few Mahomedans, 
2,121 in ally chiefly in the Trichinopoly and Tinnerelly Districts, 
returned themsdves as ** Arabs.** A large proportion of the 
Mussulman population of the Presidency consists of the 
descendants of converts who at the time of tiieir conversion 
assumed the name of Sheik or Syud. The number of " Sheiks '* 
returned at the census was 6II9II2 and of Syud 89,219. The 
term '* Pathan " is applied to Mahomedans of Affghan descent. 
They numbered 70,943 chiefly in Ganjam, Ooimbatore, and 
Salem. The Moghuls are the reputed descendants of Tartar 
chiefe who followed Tamerlane into India, and are found chiefly 
in the Northern and Ceded Districts and in Salem. The 
following abstract shows numbers in each division and their 
proportions to the whole Mahomedan community : — 



DiTinoDfl. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Proportion 
of Females 
to 100 Males. 


FMportioD 

to the Qroes 

Mahomedan 

Popnlatioii. 


JHApiiftllB ••• 

ArafaB ••• ••• 

Sheiks ... .t. 

Syadfl ... 

Pathans 

HoglmUi 


146,498 

807.321 

928 

86O317 

46,888 

86,116 

6,829 

180,886 


166,696 

806,468 

1,199 

260,296 

43,886 

84,828 

6,078 

180,700 


812,088 

612,789 
2,121 

611,112 
89,219 
70,948 
12,407 

261,686 


1180 
99-4 

180*0 
960 
94*4 
96*4 
96-0 
99-9 


16-7 

827 
0-1 

87*8 
4-8 
8-8 
0-7 

14-0 


Total... 


984,716 


987,499 


1,872,214 


100-8 


100-0 



The number of persons classified as following some occupa- The seen- 
tion was 9,980,012, or 631 per cent, of the whole male ^J^SwS. 
population to which the classification was confined, as tha 
inclusion of females leads to &llaciou8 resnlts owing to the 
practice always prevailing under such circumstances of entering 
females as following the occupation of the head of the &mily. 
The number of males engaged in the classified occupations was 
as follows:— 



StakmmL 



4 
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Niimb0T. 



Proportion 

of eaoh 

Sub-DiTiaioii. 



Proportion 
of Major 
Gronpo. 



••t 



!•• 



!• Govemaient SerTioe> Oiyil 

2. Do. do. HilitMry & PoUoe 

8. Leamed Prof 6081000 

4. Minor do. 

o. PersoDAl Sorvi06 .»• 

6. Trade i^id Oommeoroe 

7. Gomrejance of men, animalB, and goods ... I 

8. Goltiyatora .•. ••• ... .•• ... 

9. Bmploymonts connected with dress or 

textile fabrics. 

10. Employments connected with tood, drink, 

and stimnlants. 

11. Workers ui metals •«• •.• ... ... 

12. Workers in oonstmotiye works, build- 

ings, Ac. 
18. BmploTments oameoted with paper and 

books. 

14 Hoosehold goods 

16. Gombnstiblee ... ... ... ... 

16. Laborers for hire (unskilled) 

17. Persons snbsiBting on property, or of 

independent means. 

18. UnprodnctiTe, sooh as mendicants, strol- 

lers, &0. 

19. Persons nnclassified under any of the 

foregoing heeds. 



67,251 


or 


0-4 


54,827 


99 


0-8 


87,249 


99 


0-2 


172,116 


99 


M 


519,860 


99 


8*8 


534,662 


9f 


8-4 


48,108 


99 


08 


4^878,890 


99 


811 


540,061 


99 


8-4 



Total ... 



835,287 

12^117 
121,086 

8,481 

71,805 

18,189 

2,071,602 

176,680 

108,778 

64,688 



9,980,012 



99 
91 

19 

99 
99 
99 
»> 

19 
99 



2*1 

0-8 
0-8 

0O2 

0*5 

01 

18-1 

11 

0-7 

0-4 



) 



2H) 

8-8 

8-7 

81-1 



99 



68-1 



7-72 



J 



181 
8-2 



IdiMation. 



" All that the census professed to asoertain in regard to the 
ednoation of the people was the number of persons, male and 
female, of each religion able to read and write ; and of the whole 
population only 1,580,1S0, or about 5 per cent., possessed these 
qualifications, the proportion being rendered unusually small by 
the almost total absence of education among the females. The 
northern districts were the most backward, and in the south 
also the district of Salem showed a proportion of only 2*8 per 
cent. Outside the Presidency town female education has made 
the greatest advance in Tinnevelly, owing to the labors of the 
Protestant Missions in that district. While the general average 
of males able to read and write is 5 per cent., the Blndus have 
only 4'8 per cent., the Mahomedans 4'9, Native Christians 7*4, 
Europeans and East Indians 53*8, Jain 12*9, and " Others '' 
18*4 per cent. The following table shows the numbers and 
proportions of the population able to read and write in the 
several districts :^ 
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BifDMv or unsT cnsuB. 







11 


°ei 






11 


^« 






S 






t 


3 






P 


DirtrioU. 










S4ti 


»£ 






I'd! 


|3 






» 


». 






^ 


a. 


I 


3 


S 


4 


I 


> 


8 


4 


awjiu» ... 


1,888,976 


86,B(tt 


8fi 


Mkdn» 


1,266,610 


184,66? 


6-9 




1,84*.711 


4ii.M9 




TinnpTVllT ... 


1.898,869 


138,071 


6-2 


OodaTery ... 






80 




1,768,274 


68,211 


8-8 




1, * 




40 


Nilgirii 


49,601 


8,99( 


6-1 


N*llo» 




6G,58B 


40 




1,968.996 


66,1W 


2-8 




I. 


44,179 


8-S 


South Caiun. 


813,362 


81,90) 


8-S 


BellM^ ... 








Uilafaw 


2.281,260 




6-8 






86.818 


87 


H«liM ... 


897,662 






OhiDglepnt ... 




74,4SS 


7-9 
















Berth Aroo* ... 


a. 1 


lOftOM 


6-4 


TeU... 


U^SU^TT 


L,680,16( 


Bi) 


Sottth Awot... 




88,820 


R-S 










liniore 


Moo,«e 


178.849 
72,086 


S'S 
6-0 


Tenitory ... 


816,696 


19367 


ea 
















Ortnd Total... 


81,162,272 


1,660,007 


6-0 



The nnmber and prDpoiticm of boys and girls at the time of the 



PopnlatioD ... 



f-'Halea nnder 20 
I Females oiider 12 



rFor BojB 

Mixed 
J Girls 



8,176,842 
5,S84,Sd4 



Total „. 13,761,206 



996 
168 



Papils 



100,000 
children. 



/-Boya . 
Oirla . 



Boya ■ 
Girls . 



«. ... 122,141 
10,781 

Total ... 132,859 

1495-7 

191-9 



TotiJ ... 96504 



The above table, howtrer, only inaladea schools bronght 
under the inspection of the officers of the Edncational Depart, 
ment, and takes no notice of the great majority of the indige- 
nou Tillage schools scattered all over the country. The following 
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liat of matrionlated BtndentB ahows the extent to wMoli the 
various olaaseB of the oommtuiity have availed themselves of the 
means introdnoed of late years for the higher ednoation of the 
people z^- 



XBflim 
ptneni. 





••• 


... 424 




••• 


... 2,058 


HindiiSy other than Brahmins 


• •• 


... 856 


Native Christians 


••• 


... 294 


Mahomedanfl •«» 


••• 
Total 


61 




... 3,698 



In the following table the infirmities of the general popa* 
lation are g^ven as retnmed in the census. Persons of unsound 
mind appear to number about 0*45 per 1,000. In the " deaf or 
dumb '* return persons deaf by age are included. The blind are 
about 1*9 per 1,000, most of them being aged. Leprosy appears 
to be less common izdand than on the coast, and the proportion 
in the several districts ranges from 0*2 to 1*0 per 1,000 : — 



Inflxni. 



InMae •• 
Idiotio •• 
Deaf or Dumb 
Blind 
Ijsproiui 



• • 



• • 



Males. 



4»088 

8»491 

21»878 

27,984 

9,240 



Females. 



Total. 



8,447 

2,991 

19,696 

82,869 

4,607 



7,686 

6,482 

40,969 

60,868 

18,847 



0«B«na The following table gives at a glance the most general results 

^tiO^tfl^ in the Presidency statistics, comparing them with those of the 
tiss. whole of In^ia^ and in some cases with those of England :— 



• 


Kngland. 


British India. 


Madras 
Preeidenay. 


Total population, esoliiding 


... 


19^668,048 


81,281,177 


fend^oiy States. 








Total acea, square miles. 


.*• 


9041,040 


188»818 


ezelnding f endatoiy States. 








ATerage population per aqnare 


4A2 


211 


226 


mile. 








Average number of booaea per 


78 


41 


42 


square mile. 








Average number of persons 


6-88 


614 


i;-6o 


per house. 








Total population, including 


••* 


288,880,968 


88,808,226 


feudatory States. 








Total area, including feudatory 


•*• 


1,460,744 


148,128 


States, square miles. 
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Population of laxgest town... i 

Proportion of Hindiu to total 
population* 

Proportion of Mahomedans to 
total population. 

Ptaportum of GhriBtianB to 
total population. 

Nnmberof penona employed 
in jnof eaaiona and Govern- 
ment servioe. 

Knmber of persona employed 
in agriooltiire. 




BxiUah India. 



Xadraa 
Prendenoy. 



Iiondon* 
8,2H000 



••• 



t«* 



••• 



Galontta. 
995,000 
78-07 


• Madraa. 
888,000 
98*87 


21-4S 


6-94 


•47 


tin 


2,404^866 


88Qp076 


87,4fi8;n0 


M15,847 







SANITARY. 



The only purely flazdtary officer in this Presidenoy ia the Sanitary 
Sanitary Commissioner. This officer is the adviser of OoTem- ^J^^ 
mentinits Oivil and Military Departments, of Local Fond Boards, 
and of MnnicipalitieB on all qnestions relating to tbe prevention 
of disease and the preservation of health. He possesses no 
executive power, and his functions are confined to the oollection|of 
sanitary information and to inspection and report. He receives 
weekly returns of sickness and mortality team militaiy hospitals 
and annual reports of cantonments, monthly returns and annual 
reports from Central and District Jails, and monthly returns of 
births and deaths from Districts, Municipalities, and Canton- 
ments ; and during the prevalence of cholera he receives daily 
returns of attacks and deaths from District Officers. Civil 
hospitals do not send returns to the Sanitary Commissioner* 
The information thus collected is recorded and tabulated; and 
abstracts of the cholera returns are supplied daily to the 
Quartermaster^Oeneral, the Surgeons-Ceneral of the Indian 
Medical and British Medical Departments, and the Sanitary 
Commissioner wiHi the Ck)jemment of India. Budget estimates 
of Local Fund Boards are submitted to the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner before being forwarded for the sanction of Government, 

* Slightly more than in Manchester and Birmingham, each of whioh towns 
has abont 860,000 inhabitanta. 

t The Christians in Hadraa f onn thus fiye-sizths of the whole number of 
ChiiatiaDS in British India. 
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in order that he may express an opinion upon the snfEU^iency 
of the proposed proyision for sanitary wants. From Manid- 
palities the Sanitary Gommissioner receiTes an annual sanitary 
report. In tonrs the Sanitary Commissioner inspects jails, of 
whioh he is an official visitor, Municipal towns and villages, for- 
warding to the responsible anthorities snch suggestions for the 
improvement of their sanitary condition as may occur to him« 
Notes of these tours of inspection are printed in his monthly Pro- 
ceedings. In the same Proceedings, whioh are supplied to all 
Local Fund Boards and Municipalities, are published replies to 
references on sanitary subjects and sanitary papers communi-* 
catod by Government to the Sanitary Gommissioner. In thia 
manner each local body is made aware of the sanitary improve* 
ments which are being carried out in other parts of the 
Presidency and of India. The Sanitary Gommissioner holds a 
somewhat ambiguous position with reference to the Givil and 
Military Departments of (Government. Tbe original Sanitary 
Gommission and its successor, the Sanitary Gommissionership, 
were instituted chiefly with a view to ndlitary requirements, and 
they were at first connected with the Military Department and 
communicated with Government through the Military Secretary. 
The civil portion of the Conmussioner^s duties however gradually 
assumed larger proportions, and it was decided in 1869 that ha 
should be thenceforward, as in Bengal, under the orders of the 
Gvil Department, and that aU expenses connected with the 
appointment should be transferred to the Givil Budget. The 
duties of the Sanitary Gommissioner lie now mainly in the civil 
branch of the administration. One result of the double position 
occupied by the Sanitacy Gommissioner is that he has adiSerent 
local jurisdiction in the two capacities. Thus the garrisons in 
Burmahy Secunderabad, the Mysore country, and the Gentral 
Provinces are all under inspection by the Sanitazy Gommissioner 
for the Madras Presidency ; in civil matters however he has no 
jurisdiction beyond the Presidency limits. Under instmctionB 
from the Secretary of State for India the Sanitazy Gommissioner 
includes in his yearly report a detailed aocouat of the health, Acl, 
of British and Native troops ; as however this difEers in no 
lyiaticrial respect from the account furnished on the same subject 
by the military medical authorities, and as an abstract of the 
latter has usually been given in Ghapter III of the yearly 
Administration Report under the section headed *' Military,*' it 
is not customary to introduce the Sanitary Gommissioner's Army 
statistics in Ghapter YI of that Beport. There are difEerencea 
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between the statistics of the two offices just named. Thus the 
Sanitaiy Conunissioner embodies in his statistics only such regi* 
ments as are actually serving in Madras commands, including 
British Burmah, while the returns from the Surgeon-Qeneral's 
office exhibit the vital statistics of all Madras regiments irrespeo- 
tive of their being within or without the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The method of tsbulation ft«om returns is also 
different in the two offices. A third cause of discrepancy is that 
the Sanitary Commissioner deals with corps according to the 
station in which they may have been quartered, but the Indian 
Medical Department accepts results irrespective of location. 
Thus it may happen that a corps has spent ten months of the 
year in Bangalore and two in Cannanore ; under such circum- 
stances the Sanitary Commissioner records one series of results 
for the time passed at Bangalore and another for that passed at 
Cannanore. In*the Surgeon-General's office on the other hand 
each regiment is looked upon as a unit and its health statLsticB 
are projected in general totals and averages irrespective of 
locality. The former plan is adopted with a view to sanitarian 
and the latter with a view to medical purposes. Still the 
net result in the two sets of statistics is much the same, and 
for the purposes of the yearly administration reports there 
is no nece»nty to introduce both ; as the medical statistics are 
made up for the official year, these are preferred in that 
publication. As regards the relations between ihe Civil Medical 
Department and the Sanitary Department of the Ck)vemment, 
it may perhaps be pointed out that while it is the business of 
the former to treat disease and to promote medical science, it is 
the business of the latter to act in the direction of preventing 
disease, and to collect vital and mortuary statistics as a guide 
to sanitary measures and as a test of sanitary progress. 

The machinery of birth and death registration difEers in Xode of 
town and coimtry. In the districts generally it is simple and i^^^f^ 
inexpensive, but not on the other hand as accurate as could be Btathi. 
wished. The Cumam or Village Accountant records the births 
and deaths which occur in his village, obtaining his information 
in the former case from the village dhoby or washerman and in 
the latter case from the village taliary or watchman. A monthly 
abstract of his records, which in the case of deaths includea 
particulars as to age and cause of death, is forwarded to the 
Collector through the taluq authorities. The returns are tabu- 
lated in the Collector's office, and transpiitted by him to the 

45 
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Buiitny Oaniiniwrioner. It ki the doty of the Beyeme laepeo* 
toni m ehtfs of ■abovdiiiftte Beyeniie ofBrnklii, to mpernae the 
rogirtniionttft far M they hare opportoxiitiei for doing BO. There 
ia no hiw oompelHng penone to report birthe or deatJln to the 
Tillage oAoers. In nmnxcipal towns special Begisfaars aie 
appointed, sometimes lor pnrpeses of registration only, aDdsome- 
timeo for this in oonjimotioa with other sanitaiy daties. The 
law makee eompalsory the registration of hirths and deatbi 
oeennring williin mnnicipal limits, relatiyes being boand to report 
within 20 days* Pt^yment of Registrars by results has in some 
oases been attempted, bat the plan has been abandoned* It is 
believed that nnder ordinary oixonmstaaoes birtli registration in 
thjp Pi^esidency may be regarded as obvioiisly def ecti ye when the 
registered rate fiJls below 2*5 per cent, of popolation. The 
English birth*rate is understood to be 3'51, and the French 
birth-rate 2*68 per cent. ; the corresponding death-rates being 
2*25 mod 2*36 respectiyely. 
Kods ttf The machinery for birth and death registratio)ii, inTolying as 

yiWthtaltii. ^^ ^^^^^ registry of the ages at death and presumed causes of death, 
oonstituies at present the only means of testing the public health 
which can be described as of a scientific nature. The organiia- 
tion of aseparate Health Department has been at yarious times 
contemplated, but financial difficulties hare preyented the plan 
from being carried out. The particulars regarding pnblic health 
usually giyen in the yearly Administration Beports are taken 
from the returns of the Sanitary Commissioner. It is to be 
noted howeyer that the Goyemment obtain health returns from 
Collectors of districts through the Board of Beyenue, and firom 
medical officers in charge of stations through the Surgeon- 
General, Indian Medical Department; and that these sources of 
information, though not professedly of a scientific or statistical 
nature, are still on general questions as yaluable, and in the 
present state of birth and death registration perhaps as aoeniate 
as the more formal returns of the Sanitary Department. 
lUftribatloa Practical sanitaticm is undertaken chiefly by Local Fund 
tiSS^ Boards and by MunicipaHties. Municipal sanitation is not 
diecked in detail by Goyemment* Sanitary ezpenditare by 
Ijocal Fund Boards is diyided technically into three rlnnooo : (a) 
improyement of water-supply, (b) enlargement or improrement 
of vilh^ sites, and (c) conaeryancy of towns and yiUagea. 
^e main source of income of Local Fund Boards is the 
Iand-cesS| two-thirds of which is necessarily deyoted to Commu- 
nioations. The remaining third is ayailaUe Car other objects. 
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moAf tibongfa thers are some oiher minor aooroes of inoome^ may 
be taken ronghlj as the income available fi>r miaoellaneoQe 
expenditure. This third is divided amongst fimr claimants^ 
Education, Medicine (Hospitals and Dispensaries), OonvemenoQ^ 
and Hygiene (the last including Vaccination). The ratio of 
distribution is decided in each case on its merits. The 
sa ni ta tio n of jails and in the two armies engages the separate 
attention of (Joyenmient. 



EMIOBATION. 



The population of Southern India is drained to some extent Vatozs of 
hy emigration of the laboring classes to neighbouring countries, ^'^gj^^ 
and especially to Burmah and Ceylon. British Burmah contains 
a large area of uncultivated land, and there is a migration of 
population from the Teiugu districts, especially from the ports 
of Ooringa and Cocanada to Burmah, but no account is kept of 
the numbers so migrating. The movement is voluntary and 
unaided by the Oovemment. A number of women emigrate 
from the northern districts to Burmah for the purpose of 
prostitution in the Burmese sea-ports. They usually return to 
their own country after a few years of absence, or when thej 
have saved money. A temple was recently built at Coringa by 
a woman of this class at a cost of Bupees 30,000, or £3,000. 
The emigratian to Ceylon is on a larger scale, the greater part 
of the labor required on the coffee estates in Ceylon being 
furnished from Southern India. At certain seasons of the 
year, when labor is in demand, the laboring classes of the 
southern districts travel across to Ceylon; and, when they 
have saved a little money, return again to their native 
villages. The cooly traffic between the south ports and Ceylon 
is constant and mutually advantageous to the people of 
India and to Ceylon. The high wages offered by the planters 
enable the people to save, and ultimately to take the position of 
small &rmers in their own villages, while the planters in Ceylon 
can always obtain as much labor as they want by offering 
sufficient inducements. The Ceylon Government undertakes to 
see that the coolies are properly housed, fed, and provided with 
medical attendance, and the migration to and from the coffee 
districts is entirely voluntary. About 70,660 persons go over to 
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Geylon every year from tbesoathem distriotB, and of tbeae about 
M^OOO retom to India. The others settle more or less perma- 
nently in the island. The foUowiog table shows the migration 
of the Madras population to and from Ceylon for ten years prior 
to the date of thelast cen808:«— 



1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 



••• 
••• 
••• 
■•• 
••• 
••• 
••I 
••» 
••• 
••• 



••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••■ 
•I. 
••■ 
••• 



Total 
Mesn of 10 yean 



To Ceylon. 



• • 



68,896 
70,718 
81,800 
89,587 
88,628 
42,769 
61,088 
68,689 
65,114 
89,629 



706,678 



70,667-8 



Ceylon. 



41,915 
61,766 
62,276 
64,589 
49,229 
46,996 
87,061 
Ufi4S 
55,082 
68,810 



540,519 



54^061-9 



This table shows that the great check to coffee speculation in 
1867 immediately affected the labor market. In that one year 
more coolies returned from the island than went orer. But the 
great industry of Oeylon, under the stimulus of high prices, has 
been reyiyingi and in 1871 the cooly migration was as great as 
in the years 1864 to 1866, when much capital was expended in 
opening out new estates. In the ten years ending with 1871 
the southern districts of India lost 166,154 persons by migration 
to Ceylon. The greater part of the survivors of these places 
are probably doing better for themselves in the land of their 
adoption than they could hope to do in their native land. They 
are free to return whenever they please, and that they do not 
oome back must be taken as an indication that they are content 
to remain. Emigration goes on also to the more distant countries 
of Mauritius, Bourbon, and the West Indies under regulations 
defined by law ; but the numbers proceeding to those places are 
oomparatively few. The following abstract shows the number 
of emigrants and of returned emigrants to and from Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and West Indies for the ten years ending 1871 : — 
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The legal provisions regarding emigration are the same Vatnra «f 
thronghont India. The Govemment take no account of emi- p^J^iotii^ 
gration other than that to Ceylon ; to the British Colonies of 
Manritins, Jamaica, British Ghuana, Trinidad, St. Lada, Ghrenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, and Seychelles ; to the French 
Colonies of B^nnion, Martiniqne, Qoadalonpe and its dependencies 
and Guiana ; and to the Danish Colony of St. Croix. Emigra- 
tion to these places, excepting Ceylon, is regulated or provided 
for by Act YII of 1871, and contracts regarding emigration 
proper to any other places have not the force of law. The Ceylon 
emigration is regulated, as far as the Ceylon Gh>yemment 
is concerned, by the Ceylon ordinance as 11 of 1865 ; on the part of 
the Madras Govemment, the number of emigrants is checked by 
the Collectors of the southern districts. This movement of 
labor, though practically emigration, inasmuch as many of 
those who go are lost to the country, and though representing 
the greater number of so-called emigrants, is not of a kind to 
require much technical interference on the part of the local 
Gh>vemment. As has been said, emigration to Burmah and the 
Straits Settlements goes on firom this Presidency, but it is 
informal and is not checked. For the British Colonies named 
above a machinery of protection is provided under the Act 
specified. Each Colonial Government concerned nominates its 
agent and recruiters for the Presidency and establishes its 
depdt for the reception of emigrants at the town of Madras ; 
the Protector of Emigrants on the other hand, assisted by 
a Medical Inspector, represents the local Government. The 
emigrant enters into an engagement with the recruiter 
in one or other of the districts for service in the colonies under 
certain conditions as to time of sertioe, pay, rations, free passage 
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both on the way to the ocdony and return home, and hoora and 
day of work in the ookmy. The time of service is nsoally fivB 
years. In the case of the If aoritias the pay ranges firom 5 to 
10 Bnpees according to service in the colony, and in other 
colonies the pay is nsnally 5 Bnpees. The emigrants have 
generally to work six days in the week and nine hoars in the day. 
Emigrants when licensed by the recroiteraxe registered in the 
mofossil by Magistrates and at the Presidency town by the 
Protector. The recruit is brought before the Magistrate or 
PM>teotor as the esse may be, and if he is foond to nnderstand the 
terms of the engagement, and to be willing to emigratei he is 
registered and sent to the depot belonging to the colony concerned, 
where be remains under the csze and rsi^Kmsibility of the 
recruiter till he embarks. PMvious to embarkation the vessel 
intended to carr^ emigrants is surveyed by competent marine. 
oflU)ers and certified to be fit to carry emigrants, and the Protector 
personally superintends embarkation. The stock of provisions 
and medicines, and the accommodation to be afforded, is pre* 
scribed by standing orders. The Protector is empowered to stop 
the embarkation of such emigrants as seem to him unfit to 
undertake the voyage. The Protector inquires into the treat- 
ment experienced by them in the colony and during the voyage 
and a report is made to Government. Anything worthy of 
notice and requiring remedy is communicated to the Colonial 
Oovemment concerned. The return emigrants, or Immigrants as 
they are sometimes called, can only land at the port of Madras, 
and their numben are there registered. The only British 
colony at present represented in this Presidency is the Mauritius, 
but the estaUishment of an agency and dep6t for Natal is in 
contemplation. For the French colonies^ in which case a special 
convention secures to the French Governments similar advan- 
tages to those enjoyed by British colonies, the procedure is 
Tory much the same; there are however three poiis of embark- 
ation and three depftts, vis., at Madras, Pondioherry, and 
Earikal. The interests of the local Gk)venunent are represented 
at Madras by the Preteotorof Emigrants, and at the two 
French ports by two special officers styled British Consular 
Agents. For the Daniah colony mentioned in the Act no previflioD 
is made. 
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MEDICAL RBLIEF. 



Operatioiu under this title eonsiet of theopemtionB iind^vtekeB Vatue ef 
by GkyTemment, or bj Local Boerds in towoe and rural eiveleB '^^^'^ 
acting under the ofders of Government, for tke medioal relief 
of the popnlation. This is done in the case of the Army by 
Military Hospitals attended byoffioersof the two Medical Depart- 
ments, and in the case of the general pablie by a system of dvil 
hospitals, dispensaries^ and asylums. Officers of Gfovemment an 
medically attended by officers of the Indian Medical Department. 
The information and statistics regarding pnblie health given 
in the yearly administration report of the GkiyemmeDt are those 
obtained from the obeenrations of sickness taken ezohisiyely in 
connection with the Civil Hospitals, Dtopensaries, and AsyhunSk 

The British Medical Service is the portion of the Army Medical Britiah 
Department serving in the command with European troops. The 2^!^^ 
establishment sanctioned for the Madras Presidency and Bnrmah 
includes 1 Surgeon-General, 3 Deputy Surgeons-General, 26 Sur- 
geons-Major, and 48 Surgeons, making in all a total of 78. Each 
officer comes to India on a tour of foreign service, returning to 
England on its conclusion. The ordinary period of this tour is five 
years, but in special cases it may be prolonged beyond that limit. 
The routine duties of the department are exclusivdy in connec- 
tion with British troops. The Surgeon-General is in communi- 
cation with Government through the Military Secretary, with 
the Commander-in-Chief through the Adjutant-General and 
Quartermaster-General, and War Office in London through the 
Director-General of the Department. He conducts the duties of 
his office at the seat of Government. The Deputy Surgeons- 
General are in charge of circles or divisions, and are responsible 
both to the (General Officer in command of their particular 
district and to the Surgeon-General. These officers perform 
yearly inspections of barracks and hospitals occupied by British 
troops. The Surgeons-Major and Surgeons are in professional 
charge of officers and soldiers and their families, and are available 
during their tour of duty in this Presidency to be sent wherever 
British troops are stationed. 

To the Indian Medical Departmeiat are allotted medical duties Xadisa 
connected with the Native Army and the civil administration of S?^^ ^^'^ 
the country; its members are also occasionally empli^ed fay 
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Goyermnfliitcmsdentifio and oUiereztn^pio&ssioiial duties The 
department comdots of Commissioned and Subordinate grades, 
and its ofibers are specially engaged finr service in India and other 
Eastern Dependencies. The Sabordinate Medical Establishment 
consists of two classes, vis., the Apothecary or Warrant 
and the Hospital Assistant class. In addition to the 
ordinary and Military Medical Subordinates there are at 
present under training two olflSHcn of Medical Subordinates 
intended for employment under Government in Provincial 
Hospitals and for service in the Hospitals of MnnicipalitieB 
and of Local Fund Boards, Tkese officials are to be 
designated respectively Gvil Apothecaries and Civil Hon- 
pital Assistants, and to be purely civil officers not amenable to 
military discipline or available for military duty. The Surgeon- 
General at the bead of the department is entrusted with the 
control and superintendence of Military Hospitals and Medical 
Establishments connected with Native troops; and of Lock 
Hospitals, Medical Store DepAts, Civil Hospitals and Dispen. 
saries, and Medical Establishments attached to the Judicial, 
Bevenue, Police, and other Civil Departments. In matters con- 
nected with the Native Army this officer is subordinate to the 
Commander-in-Chief. There are six Deputy Surgeons-General, 
to each of whom is assigned a circle of superintendence. 

^^ Mtdlssl The agencies for the relief of the nok poor in this Presidency 
are annually increasing under the operation of the Towns 
Improvement and Local Fond Acts. According to the latest 
information there were 184 hospitals and dispensaries in opera- 
tion throughout the Presidency, the medical staff of which 
consisted of 48 Commissioned Officers, 4 Honorary Surgeons, 
62 Officers of the Warrant grade, and 81 Hospital Assistants, 
making a total of 195 Medical Agents. These institutions 
are open to all classes of the community applying for relie£ 
Of the 134 institutions 99 are hospitals having wards for in- 
patients, and 85 may be classed as dispensaries, inasmuch as 
they at present only afford relief to out-patients. Since the 
passing of the Towns Improvement and Local Fand Acts in 1871, 
the cost of maintaining hospitals and dispensaries has, under 
sanction of the law, been thrown on Municipalities and Local 
Fund Boards, and at the present moment the entire cost of all 
upHX>untry civil hospitals aod dispensaries is met by those Boards, 
with the exception of the pay of the Medical Officers when of the 
Commissioned grade or of the grade of Hbnorary Surgeon. In 
the case of a Native Surgeon, Warrant officer, or Hospital 
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AssiBtont holding charge of a dyil hoepital along with police or 
jail daties one-fourth of his pay becomes a proyincial charge 
in Tirtae of the latter duties. In most cases the local hospital 
is a joint charge on the adjoining Local Fund Circles and the 
Munidpalitj in which it is situated, the expenses being divided 
equally between them. At the Presidency town the General 
Hospital, on account of its being a clinical school for the 
College students, and four other special hospitals are entirely 
supported by Gbvernment. The cost of the Civil Lock Hospital 
in Madras is alse partly borne by Ooyemment, but the mainte- 
nance of the other hospitals is purely a municipal charge. At 
Mofnssil stations Gorernment support two Lunatic Asylums and 
a Lazaretto, together with Civil Dispensaries at the three 
large military stations of Secunderabad, Kamptee, and St. 
Thomas' Mount. The cost of the Civil Hospitals on the Nilgiris 
is also partly met from provincial funds. The cardinal principle, 
however, of the existing system of medical relief for the masses 
in this Presidency is its maintenance by local taxation, conse- 
quently its extension depends chiefly on the action of the rate- 
payers. So far the new arrangement has proved no obstacle to 
the extension of medical relief, but would appear on the contrary 
to have given it a fresh impetus ; dispensaries have multiplied 
rapidly under Local Boards, and the increase in their number 
would have been still greater had the Medical Department been 
in a position to provide the requisite number of medical men 
to take charge of the new institutions. The provision of 
medical men, and their education and training, has up to the 
present moment been undertaken by the Government. The 
Contagious Diseases Act, No. XIV of 1868, is administered by a 
Health Officer specially appointed. 



CHEMICAL EXAMINER. 



The duties of the Chemical Examiner to Government are Dntioi. 
chiefly to examine and report upon substances submitted to him 
for investigation by Magisterial and Police Officers, in cases 
where poisoning is suspected, and to examine weapons and other 
articles for blood-stains. He is also required to analyse potable 
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waters used bj troops and pablic eBtabliflhiiienta ; and to 
examine (Jovenmient itoreB of all IdndB, soflSy limesioneB, aalte, 
liquors, and otlier sabstances sabmitted by the Marions depart- 
ments of the service. 



VACCINATION. 



D«part]iitat 



yatnrtef The Department of Vaccination consists of an Inspector, 

Saperintendents, First and Second class Vaccinators, and Vohrn- 
teers, the last being more properly candidates preparing for 
admission into the department. The general supervision of the 
department derolves on the Inspector who is a Commissioned 
Medical Officer. The Inspector visits all parts of the Presidency, 
and subordinate supervision is maintained by the Superintend- 
ents, of whom there are one or more in each district, and who 
are all indirect subordination to the Inspector. The actual work 
of vaccination is done by the Vaccinators, whose pay varies 
according to grading and local arrangements. The Vaodnators 
themselves are under the orders of the Local Boards. As a general 
rule each works in his own Municipal town or taluq, but in some 
cases the plan has been adopted of working in bodies which 
itinerate from Tillage to village. With a few exceptions the 
whole cost of the Department of Vaccination is borne by 
Local Fund Boards and Municipalities, Government however 
contributes the pay and allowances of the Inspector and entertains 
at its own expense two or three Cantonment Vaccinators. Down 
tothebeginningof 1875-76 vaccination was treated as a branch 
of the Medical Department, and the principal officer was styled 
Superintendent-General ; it is now treated as a branch of the 
Sanitary Department, and the officer just named is styled Inspec- 
tor of Vaccination. The following list shows the different 
classes of vaccinators at work, and the relative results attained 
by each as shown by the figures of a recent year : — 

Total of 
OperetioDS. 

Vacdne Districts and Vaccine Depftt •.. 291,493 

Military Cantonments 5,823 

Private Vaccinators 5,940 

Temporary Vaccinators 12,677 
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Total of 
Opeiations. 

Local Fand Vaooinators 14,671 

Medical Subordinates ••• 11,032 

Municipalities • ••• .•• 29,115 

Zexnindaries ••• ••• .^ ... 4,245 

Civil Dispensaries 408 

Hospital Assistant, Pulney Hills and 51 

Amindivi Islands. 

Railway Apothecaries ••• ••. ... ••• 

Ghuttrmn Vaccinators 1,189 

Besnlt-system Vaccinators 5,268 

Total ... 831,421 
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SECTION VII. 



INSTRUCTION. 



EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 



Hiftorieal In 1826 Sir Thomas Monro appointed a Board of Public 
^is!l6to Inatmction to organize a Bystem of public instmction miJi 
1866. authority to establish two principal schools in each collectorate 

and an inferior school in each taluq. Fourteen collectorate 
schools and eighty-one taluq schools were accordingly set on 
f ooty together with a central school at the Presidency ; but the 
scheme proved a failure, and all the schools established in the 
proyinces were abolished. In 1836 the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion was superseded by a new Board styled the " Oommittee for 
Native Education," who were directed to organise a Normal 
school for training teachers for the eventual establishment of 
English schools in different parts of the country. This body was 
in its turn replaced by the University Board which was consti- 
tuted by Lord Elphinstone for the government of an institution 
to be styled the Madras University, and to consist of a high 
school and college upon the plan followed by the Scottish 
Universities. The high school was opened in April 1841, 
but it was not until January 1853 that the standard was 
considered by Government sufficiently advanced to justify 
the establishment of a Collegiate Department. In 1853 and 
1854 Provincial schools were opened at Cuddalore, Rajah- 
mundry, Combaconum, Calicut, and Bellary. The educational 
operations of the Madras Presidency were at this period on a 
very small scale compared with those of the other Governments. 
The entire expenditure in 1852-53 amounted to only Rupees 
45,556-13-4. In the provinces scarcely any thing had been 
done. In addition to the Provincial schools just mentioned, 
there was nothing but a small industrial school at Negapatam, a 
few elementary schools for the instruction of the Khonds of 
Gumsur and Chinna Kimedy, some Vernacular schools in the 
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delta taluqs of the Godayery District, two Vemacnkur BcboolB 
in South Arcot, and a small school at PnUcat originallj 
founded by the Dutch Gh>yemment. A monthly grant of 
Rupees 350, known as the Schwartz grant and dating from the 
commencement of the present century, had been given to certain 
Protestant schools in Tanjore and Bamnad. Oertain Yeomiahs 
granted by the former Mahomedan Oovemment for the instruc- 
tion of Mahomedan children in the Koran had been continued in 
Nellore and North Arcot, and jast at the close of this period a 
grant of Rupees 5,000 was given to the Madras Training Institu- 
tion, which was established in 1853 to train male and female 
teachers for employment in Christian schools. 

In March 1855, Mr. Alexander Arbuthnot, the Secretary of the — Si tabliili- 
University Board, was appointed Director of Public Instruction, j[^ ^yj^. 
and during the course of the year sanction was given for the >^*>Lt Depart- 
appointment of four Inspectors of Schools, twenty Assistant 
Inspectors, afterwards slyled Zillah Visitors and now known as 
Depuly Inspectors, and sixty Sub-Assistant Inspectors called 
Taluq Visitors. The Madras University was remodelled . and 
received the name of the Presidency Oollege. A Law Class was 
established as a branch of this institution, and provision was made 
for a Normal school for training teachers, four Provincial and • 
eight Zillah schools, a hundred Taluq schools, a depdt for school- 
books. Educational Presses, and Rupees 12,000 for scholarships. 
To carry out these measures occupied several years, and some 
changes were made from time to time in the details of the plan 
originally sketched out. Thus the full number of taluq schools 
was never established, and schools of a somewhat higher grade 
known as Anglo-Vernacular schools took the place of some of 
the taluq schools. The Madras Normal school was supple- 
mented by Normal schools of a more elementary type in the 
provinces. A special school for Mahomedans known as the 
Madrasa-i-Azam was remodelled in 1859. The Provincial school 
of Combeconum grew into a College and was formally recognized 
as such in 1867. The Madras Medical School established in 
1885 was constituted a College in 1851 and transferred to the 
Educational Department in June 1855. The School of Ordnance 
Artificers, established privately in 1840, was in 1855 constituted 
a Gk)vemment institution. At about the same time a Sohool of 
Arts opened privately in 1850, and a School of Industry simi- 
larly established in 1851, became Gx^vemment institutions and 
were amalgamated under the designation of the Sohool of Indus- 
trial Arts. The Survey Sohool originally attached to the Board 
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of Bevenne and afterwards to the Chief Engineer's OflBce was 
oonstitaied the CSyil Engineering College in 1858. 

— PriTSts Although Government had up to 1855 done bat Uttle, educa- 

tional operations had been carried on in different parts of the 
Presidency by private BodetieB and indiyidnals, and in some 
districts on a very extensive scale. In these operations the 
various Missionary Societies had taken a leading part. The 
two chief Societies of the Chnrch of England, the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Oospel in Foreign Parts, had established a considerable number 
of Village Boarding schools and Day schools in the Southern 
Districts, but principally in Tinnevelly^ The Scotch Free 
Church Mission had large schools in Madras, at two of the 
principal towns in the neighbouring district of Chingleput, and 
at Nellore. The eCbrts of this Mission were then as now 
mainly devoted to education. The Mission connected with the 
Established Church of Scotland, the London Mission, and tiie 
Wesleyan Mission had also large schools in Madras. In Yiiaga- 
paiam and MasuHpatam schools had been established by the 
London Mission and by the Church Missionary Society, and on 
the Western Coast a similar institution was in operation at 
Mangalore founded by the Gterman Mission. Exclusive of tiie 
indigenous village schools the number of schools supported other 
than by Missionary Societies was comparatively smaU. Thechief 
of these was Pachiappah's Institution, a large school in Madras 
established from the proceeds of a bequest left for charitable 
purposes by Pachiappah Moodelliar and in connection with 
which smaller schools had been established at Conjeveram and 
Qiellambrum. At Nursapore and Coimbatore schools had been 
established partiy supported by native subscriptions, but their 
establishment was mainly due to the influence and aid of 
European officials. 
— 6nuiti>iA- The &st Government Gbant-in-aid Rules, that is to say rules 
ffftltftftlff"^ ^^ regulating State aid given to private schools, were published 
in 1855, simultaneously with the arrangements above mentioned 
for the establishment of a purely Qovexnment Department. The 
rules were couched in very general terms, but embodied some 
important principles. They provided that the grants were to be 
for specific purposes, mosUy for teachers' salaries, and that 
they were not to exceed in amount the sum contributed on 
the part of the school itself, that is to say from fees, 
endowments, &c. Except in the case of Normal and Femak 
schools they were to be confined to schools in which school 
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fees were levied. Bvery aided Bohool was to be under Gh)vem- 
ment inspeciiony and no teacher was to reoeivea grant until 
his qualifications had been reported on bj a Gh)Temment 
Inspector. Experience showed that more definite rules were 
needed, and in 1858 a new code appeared. It was to a 
large extent an adaptation of the old Bnglish Code. Its main 
feature was an elaborate system of Teachers' oertifioates in con- 
nection with the salary grants. Nine standards of qualification 
were laid down for schoolmasters and five for sehoolmistresses, 
and for each standard there was a departmental examination. 
To each dass of certificate a specifio grant was attached, which 
represented one-third of the teacher's salary. These rules were 
superseded by a third code which came out in 1865, and which with 
some modifications is in force still. In this code the number of 
grades for schoolmasters was reduced to five, and for school- 
mistresses to three. The maximum grants claimable under these 
rules were made much higher than they had been before, represent- 
ing one-half instead of one-third of the salaries of teachers. The 
University B.A., F.A., and Matriculation Examinations were 
substituted for the departmental examinations for the three 
higher grades, the departmental examination in these grades 
being confined to a paper in method and teaching a class in the 
presence of an Inspector. Grants again were made claimable 
under the code for various purposes besides salaries, such as 
the erection and repair of buildings and the purchase of 
furniture, school apparatus, and books. Orants could also be 
claimed as an alternative in elementary schools on the payment 
for results system, but the standards for native schools were 
pitched so high, that this portion of the code remained at first 
inoperative. A new set of Results Rules came out in 1868 and 
are at the present moment in force. These are avowedly framed 
for elementary schools and are of a more elementary character 
even than the results rules in force in Great Britain, there being 
only four instead of six standards. In many respects they are 
weU adapted to the educational requirements of this Presidency. 
Large numbers of indigenous as well as Mission schools in every 
district have been improved with the aid of these rules, and the 
results grants system has almost entirely superseded the salaiy 
grant system in elementary schools of all classes. Schools aided 
on the results grant system geneMlly receive no aid except a 
result grant once a year. A still further modification of the 
original grant-in-aid system has of late been allowed to grow 
up in the form of what is known as the " combined " system, 
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consisting of part fixed salaries and part results grants under 
the roles. The arrangements for carrying ont this system are 
at present treated as speoial cases in each instance, but in view 
to the utility and popularity of the plan it is in contemplation 
to draw np fixed roles. The three main systems of aid 
are then the salary-g^rant system, the results-gprant system, 
and the combined system. The pure resolts-grant system is 
considered to be chiefly adapted for the promotion of education 
in backward parts of the country and among the ruder classes, 
where the advantages of a less mercenary and purer method of 
State aid would meet with no appreciation. The salary grant 
system is regarded as the most suitable where public opinion is 
active and where confidence placed in teachers will meet vdth 
response. The combined system occupies in principle a ground 
intermediate between the other two, and may probably be relied 
upon for all intermediate acts of circumstances. The description 
of the different forms of State aid given to private schools will 
not be complete without mentioning that in af ew caseslump grants 
and special grants are given by Qovemment ; these, however, are 
quite exceptional. In speaking of State aid in this paragraph it 
must be understood that the term includes the aid given by 
various Municipal and Local Fund Circle Boards, which are in 
fiMst quasi-Gh>vemment institutions. The grant*in-aid rules were 
originally drawn up to regelate aid given by the Gbvemment 
itself, but the Boards just mentioned have been required to 
adopt the Government rules. 
— A«t TX of After the grant-in-aid system of 1855 had been in force for 
some years, it became apparent that however useful it might be 
in improving higher and middle class schools, it had been doing 
op to that date very little for elementary education in consequence 
of the limited number of applications made from elementary 
schools. In 1863 the Madras Education Act was passed. 
The object of this measure, which was based on the Municipal 
Act XX V A of 1850, was to provide a proper machinery for the 
collection and management of a rate, by which certain village 
schools in the sub-division of the Oodavery District were 
supported, and to furnish the inhabitants of towns and villages in 
other parts of the Presidency with the means of raising perma- 
nent funds for the establishment of new and the improvement of 
existing schools and of aviuling themselves of the gp!antB-in-aid 
which Qovemment were prepared to give. The Act provided 
that if the majority of the rate-payers in the Oodavery District 
did not petition against the continuance of the schools within 
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two montliB from a given date, the bcIiooIb should be oontinued 
lor five jearsy and thai a aimik^r procedure should be observed 
at the end of every recurring period of five years. In ai^ 
distriot the inhabitants might petition for an order declaring the 
Act in force in any town or yUkge, and the order was to be 
issued if, afber inquiry, a sufficient majority of the inhabitants was 
found in fiitvor of the application. When however the Act came 
to be worked, it was found to be ill^adapted to rural commu- 
nities. The Oodavery Commissioners were inexperienced ryots, 
who knew little or nothing about tiie management of schools. 
The collections fell in arrears and the teachers remained unpaid 
for long periods. In the other districts vary few schools were 
established, and in many cases after the Act had been put in 
force with the apparent assent of the inhabitants, it was found 
necessary to close the schools or to abandon the attempt to 
establish thenu At the end of seven years the Act had been 
brought into operation in only nine out of nineteen districts, and 
the total number of rate schools was only 104. In the Qodavery 
District the number had dwindled down to fifty*nine, in the 
other districts it ranged from two to seventeen. Among these 
were two important schools of the higher dass at Palghaut 
and Sydapet. Except in the Ghniavery Districti the other 
schools were almost entirely middle-class schools. Thus the 
experiment of extending an interest in education by moans of a 
voluntary rate met with little general success. 

The only alternative was a compulsory cess. So &r back as — Aott eff 
April 1859 the attention of the Government of India and of the * 
several Local (Governments had been drawn by the present Earl 
of Derby, who was then Secretary of State, to the expediency 
of imposing a compulsory rate to defray the expenses of schools 
for the rural population. The measure did not at that time find 
&vor at Madras, the Government, at the head of which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, being opposed to any compulsory taxation 
for educational purposes. In May 1868 the Government of 
India pointed out that Act YI of 1863 had entirely failed in the 
main object for which it was passed, and suggested for consider- 
ation the introduction of an education cess on the model of 
the one which had proved so successful in Northern and Western 
India. The necessity for supplementing Imperial revenues by 
local taxation had long been felt in this Presidency, and various 
local Acts were already in operation under which the conser- 
vancy of the principal towns and the formation and maintenance 
of district roads had been provided for by local taxes. The 
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embarrassed condition oi the finances of India, which became 
known in the following year, although it was not, as was 
popularly supposed, the immediate cause of the enactment of the 
Towns Lnprovement Act III of 1871, the Local Fund Act IV of 
1871, and the Madras Municipal Act V of 1871, rendered it 
impossible to defer this class of legislation any longer, and 
those Acts were accordingly passed, providing among other 
things for the promotion of education in town and country. 
The provisions of the Acts and the nature of the taxation levied 
under them have been fully described under Section III. The 
description of education to which Local and Municipal Funds 
were applicable was purposely leffc undefined in the Acts. 
Ck>vemment have however since decided that these funds shaQ 
be mainly appropriated to the maintenance and improvement of 
** elementary " education. The exceptions which have been 
allowed are the rate schools of the higher and middle dass 
established under the Madras Education Act» institutions for 
medical and technical training, and certain schools which have 
been dealt ¥rith as exceptional cases. It was originally intended 
that one-fourth of the cost of all (Government Normal schools 
should be debited to Local and Municipal Funds, but it was 
found that some of these schools supplied few or no teachers to 
elementary schools, and it was oonsidered inequitable to throw 
any portion of their cost on Local or Municipal Funds. 
This part of the scheme was therefore carried out only with 
reference to a few Normal schools and circumstances occurred 
which rendered it of very short duration even in this limited 
form. In the years 1871-72 and 1872-73 three hundred and 
twenty-three Local Fund schools had come into existence, and 
the house-tax under the Local Funds Act had been imposed in a 
corresponding number of villages or groups of villages. But 
the imposition of this tax encountered in several instances 
such extreme hostility, that Government determined that 
it should proceed no further. As the effect of this order 
was to leave charges for sanctioned " Union " schools unpro- 
vided for to an aggregate amount of Rupees 1,10,000, a 
special grant was made from Provincial Funds to the circles 
concerned to supply such deficiency as could not be met 
from the unallotted balance of the Oeneral Fund of each 
circle. Since 1873-74 Local Fund Oircle education has been 
developed without the aid of a house-tax. It was calculated at 
the end of 1873-74 that, including the one-third land-cess, the 
General Local Fund might be estimated at about Hi lakhs, of 
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wliiob 5| lakbs were allotted aa an additional oontribntion to 
the Road Fond, and three qnarters of a lakh was given aB a 
contribution towards the pay of the Deputy Inspeotora and the 
ooet of Normal Bohools. From the commencement of 1874>75 it 
waa resolTcd that no contribationfl should be made from the 
one>third land-cess to the Boad Fund until the requirements of the 
other purposes to which the GeneraJ Local Fund might by law be 
applicable had been ftilly met and that aQ charges on account of 
Deputy Inspectors and Normal schools should be resumed 
in toto as a proyincial chargCi The general effect of these 
measures was to place about eight lakhs and ahalf at the disposal 
of the Local Fund Boards for elementary education. In Decem- 
ber 1874 the Local Fund Boards and Municipalities were further 
relieved of all charges connected with female education, and a 
few girls' schools which had been maintained or aided by them 
were constituted Oovemment institutions. 

During the last five years the progpress has been satisfactory, — Ssaaat 
whether in State schools, in Local Board schools, or in private P^^IJ"'*- 
schools aided by the State and Local Boards. There has been a 
great development of elementary education and female educa- 
tion. Colleges and higher-class schools have also been increasing 
in numbers and efficiency. The Central Institution of the Free 
Church of Scotland, the Doveton Protestant College, and the 
8.P.G. High school, Tanjore, are now fully developed College 
educating up to the B.A. degree. The rates of school fees have 
been twice raised, and many of the higher-class schools are 
beginning to pay half and even a larger proportion of their cost 
by means of school fees. Middle-class education is in a less 
satisfactory state. The higher-class schools are stimulated and 
improved by the University examinations. The lower-class 
schools come under the influence of the examinations for results 
grants. Middle-class schools suffer from the absence of a 
middle-class examination. The expediency of establishing such 
an examioation has been recently suggested by the Oovemment 
of India and is now under consideration. 

The Department of Public Instruction is administered by an Oontrolliag 
officer styled the Director of Public Instruction, aided by six ^9^^^- 
Inspectors of Schools, under whom are two distinct grades of 
Subordinate Inspectors called Deputy Inspectors and Inspecting 
Schoolmasters. The Inspectors travel in their divisions for 
eight months of the year, and examine each year every higher and 
middle class school and a certain number of the elementary 
schools situated in them. The examination of aided schools is 
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more earBorj and less complete than tholof Oovemment schoolflu 
The Inspector has the general charge of all Oovemment echoola 
in his diyiBion and aids the Presidents of Local Fnnd Boards and 
ICnnicipalities with his advice in the management of Local Fund 
and Municipal schools. Thirtj-ei^t Deputy Lispeciors have 
up to date been sanctioned. Besides aiding the Inspectors in 
their examinations ofhig^er and middle class schools these officers 
have the imimediate supervision of the Anglo- Vernacular and 
Taluq schools, and in some districts of a few Government 
girls' schools • They are also largely employed in superintending 
Municipal and Local Fund scboolsy and nearly all the work 
af examining schools for lesuHs grants is done by them. 
As members of Loeal ¥anA Boards and Municipalities, they 
lukve to advise and vote on local educational cjnestions, and 
it is their dufy to report and remark (m any shortcomings in the 
Educational Budgets of their cirdes. There wee at present 
115 Inspecting JSchoolmasters. Their duty mainly consists in 
travelling about slowly from village to village and teaching the 
masters of indigenous schools how to prepare their pupils for 
examinations under the rules for results grants. They show the 
masters how a school should be organised by dividing the pupils 
into olassesy by the adoption of time-tables^ by the introductioB 
ci printed books and maps, and by keeping regpbters of attend- 
ance. They do not conduct examinations for results grants. 
Most of the Inspecting School masters are paid entirely from 
Local Funds, but four are at the present date paid by Munici* 
palities, and one in the Kiadrachellnm and BekapoUy Taluq^ 
is paid from Plnmncial Funds. In the Hill tracts of Qanjam, 
there is an officer of nearly the same standing as an Inspecting 
Schoolmaster, who is styled the Superintendent of ELill Schools^ 
but he is under the orders of the Special Assistant Agent, who 
has the general mansgement of the Hill schools. In some 
districts the Inspecting Schoolmasters visit Local Fund schools. 

laa aril le s ttoB Omitting for the moment the Madras Umversity, such 
ttc^^Sicti- ^i^^^^^^oi^ '^ ^^^ ^^^ special or professional instruction, and 
taHons. certain private institutions which although mider inspeetion do 

not require aid from public funds, the remainder of the 
institutions in connection with the educational department may 
be divided, according to the mode in which they are supported, 
into three classes as follows :^^(a) Public institutions under 
the direct management and control of the Educational Depart* 
ment and maintained from Provincial Funds, supplemented 
in a few cases by endowments, and in most cases by feesy which 
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are paid into the treasury and credited either to ProTincial 
Funds or the School Fee Fund ; these are called (JoTemmeni 
institutions : (h) Public institutions under the direct manage- 
ment of Local Fund Boards and Municipalities, ('* Local 
Fund Schools" and "Municipal Schools") or of Committees 
acting under the control of Government, and mainly sup- 
ported from Public Funds, Local, Municipal, or Proyiocial, 
but in which the fees if any are credited to the local body and 
not to Government : (c) Private institutions receiving from 
Oovemment or local Boards (i) salary grants, (ii) results grants, 
(iii) lump grants, or (iv) aid on the combined system, supple- 
mented in most cases by fees from parents, and in some cases by 
private subscriptions and endowments ; these are called ** aided 
schools." 

Oovemment institutions for general education falling under 
class (a) may be sub-divided into Colleges, Provincial schools, S^'^"***^*" 
Anglo- Vernacular schools, Taluq schools, and schools for special 
classes of the community. Li Colleges, Provincial, ZiUah, and 
Anglo-Vernacular schools the following classification prevails, 
but no institution contains all the classes enumerated : — GoUege 
Bepaaimeni : Tenth or B.A. Class, Ninth or Preparatory B.A. 
Class, Eighth or F.A. Class, Seventh or Preparatory F.A. 
Class. Upper School : Sixth or Matriculation Class, Fifth or 
Preparatory Matriculation Class. Middle School : Upper Fourth 
Class, Lower Fourth Class, Third Class. Lower School : Second 
Class, First Class. There are at present only two Government 
Colleges for general education, the Presidency College and the 
Provincial College of Combaconum ; both of these contain a 
complete College Departmenti and the lowest class in the former 
is the lower fourth, in the latter the upper fourth. There is a 
Law Class attached to the Presidency College which prepares 
students for the B^L. examination. There are four Provincial 
schools at Bajahmundry, Calicut, Mangalore, and Bellary. The 
highest class in all is the eighth ; the lowest the lower fourth, 
except at Bellary, where the lowest is the third class. There are 
eight ZiUah schools in which the highest class is the sixth ; the 
lowest is generally the second, but a first class exists at Eumooly 
and an Ooriya first class at Berhampore. There are nine Anglo- 
Vernacular schools. At Cannanore there is a fifth class from 
which pupils occasionally matriculate. The others are middle- 
class schools which ought to have an upper fourth class ; few 
of them however go beyond the lower fourth, and in some the 
highest class is the third. There are forty-nine Taluq schools. 
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Hitherto iheM sehoob bftve had a ohwaifioatum of their own, 
the fifth or highest class about oorrasponding with the lower 
fonrth, and the first class being a ▼emacnlar class, which does 
not exist in ZiUah schools. In fdtore the classes will be 
numbered according to the Zillah school standard and the 
▼emacnlar class will disappear. Few of the Talnq schools hsve 
reached the standard prescribed for them, and some of them 
have no middle department at all. The Madrasa*i-Asam and 
Anglo-Vemacnlar school, Mylapore, are special schools for 
Hahomedans at Madras. In the former, the highest class is the 
lower fourth ; in the latter, the third class. There are also tan 
elementary schools for Mahomedans at Bajahmundry, EUore, 
Masnlipatam, Adoni, Cuddapah, Knmool, Vellore, Arcot, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Nagore. There are sixteen Elementary schools for 
Ooriyas and Khonds in the Hill tracts of Gumsnr and Chinnn 
Kimedy, five Elementary schools for boys ia the Bekapally and 
Bhadrachellum Taluqs, transferred to the Godavery District 

from the Central Provinces, a school for the half-savage 
Tenadies of Sribaricottah, now temporarily closed, and an 

Elementary mixed school for the children of European 

Pensioners at Tripassore. 

Qs t i l - The Lawrence Asylum at Ootaoamund is the only institution 

lastiutimi. ^^^ ^ managed by a Committee, working under the control 
of Qovemment. There are two higher-class schools fiekUing 
under class (b). These are the Local Fund schools at Palghaut 
and Sydapet, which correspond with Zillah schools. There 
are forty middle-class Local Fund schools and six middle -class 
Municipal schools. Most of these correspond with Anglo- 
Vernacular and Taluq schools, but a few are purely Vernacular 
schools. There are also 654 Local Fund schools of the lower 
class and forty-one Municipal schools. Most of the Local Fund 
schools are Vernacular schools in which the highest class corre- 
sponds with the third results standard. It is optional with the 
Local Fund Boards to allow English to be taught or not, but 
most of the schools are vernacular schools. Girls are not 
excluded from these schools, but the number in attendance is 
insignificant. Theoretically these schools are managed by the 
Local Fund Boards with the aid of the Inspector of the division, 
in practice the tendency of the system is to throw all admini- 
strative details into the hands of the Deputy Inspectors. A few 
of the Municipal schools are schools for special classes, such aa 
Mahomedans, East Indians, Silk-weavers, Ac., but the majority 
of them are for all classes, and in laige towns they act as fiaeders 
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to the more advanced 8c]k)o18, aod do some of the work which 
need to be formerly done in the primary departments of those 
schools. The attendance in some of these schools is tolerably 
large, ranging between one and two hundred, and a few of the 
best schools are beginning to realise a fiedr income from school 
fees. It is a matter for regret that so few Municipal schools 
have been asyet established, the Boards preferring to ntilise the 
results system. In the Town of Madras this is ezolnaively the 
case. English is taught in a good many of the Municipal schools, 
which thus act as feeders to more advanced schools. 

Under class (e) there are three Private Colleges, four Colleg^te — i^«d 
schools, and thirty-eight Highei^-class schools aided on the salary 
grant system from Provincial Funds. All Middle^lass schools 
which receive salary grants are also aided from Provincial Funds. 
Salary grants are rarely g^ven now to Lower-class schools, but 
if given they are paid from Local or Municipal Funds. Grants 
earned under the results system are at present paid from 
Provincial Funds if the school is certified by the Inspecting 
Officer to belong to the Middle class, and from Local or Municipal 
Funds if it is certified to belong to the Lower class. The line of 
demarcation between these two classes of schools will be 
explained further on. Certain rate schools originally established 
under the Madras Education Act and afterwards transferred to 
Local Fund Boards and Municipalities, and certain Middle-class 
schools which had been aided on the salary grant system previous 
to their transfer to the Local Fund Boards, receive lump grants 
from Provincial Funds. Since the adoption of the house-tax, 
lump grants have also been given, not only to individual schools, 
but slso to certain Local Fund Circles. These grants are not in 
any way regulated by the ordinary rules. Certain aided schools 
are worked by Local Boards on the combined system already 
mentioned. This was originally applied to the Middle-class 
Local Fund schools of Malabar. According to this plan a 
proportion of each Teacher's fixed salary was taken and made to 
depend on the result of the annual examination of the school. 
His regular salary was reduced, but if he exerted himself, he 
might eventually get something more than he would have 
otherwise drawn. In May 1873 this scheme in a somewhat 
different form was applied to the Elementary Local Fund schools 
of Malabar. The indigenous teachers were in this case to be 
trained and to receive a monthly stipend of Rupees 4 with full 
results grants in addition to such school fees as they could 
ooUect. In July 1874 a somewhat similar scheme was sanctioned 
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for the Middle^lMS and Blementaty schook of South Ganara, 
bat under this artangement the indigenona Schoolmasters were 
to receive Rupees 6 instead of Rupees 4 a month. Various other 
schemes on the combined system, differing not only in their 
details, but in their fundamental principles, have been since 
sanctioned or proposed for different parts of the Presidency. In 
some districts full results grants are given in addition to salaries 
of varying amounts ; in others only half results grants are g^ven ; 
in some the amount drawn as salary is deducted from Uie result 
grant, and is thus a mere advance to be eventually refunded. 
In some districts the fees belong to the teachers, in others to the 
Local Fund Boards. In some districts buildings and furniture 
are provided by the Boards, in others by the teachers. There is 
generally at present no condition that the teacher shall be trained, 
or even that he shall be certificated. In some districts schools 
on the combined system are regarded as Local Fund schools, in 
others as private schools. It has already been mentioned that 
all these details are under consideration, with a view to the 
framing of general rules. The following statement shows the 
growth of the Grant-in-aid system during the last ten years. 
It does not include building grants :— 
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Female education was for many years almost entirely in the 
hands of the Missionary Societies. Of late years secular schools 
have been springing up in various parts of the Presidency, 
among which may be specially named several large schools 
established by the Maharajah of Viaianagram at Madras and 
in various parts of the Northern Circars. None of the 
Maharajah's schools receive any aid from the State, and 
some of them, although under inspection, furnish no returns. 
In December 1874, the Local Fund Boards and Municipalities, 
as has been already mentioned, were relieved of all salary and 
results gprants which they had been previously paying on 
account of girls' schools and mixed schools of boys and girls, 
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and a few girls* schools which had been entirely supported by 
them became Gk>yemment institutions. This policy has not 
however been strictly adhered to^ and several Municipalities have 
been recently permitted to open Municipal girls* schools. The 
only girls' school of the higher class is the Doveton Qirls' school. 
There are at present ten Government g^ls* schools and five 
Municipal girls* schools. Most girls* schools are aided on the 
salary grant system, but results grants are given at rates 50 per 
cent, higher than those allowed for boys, and a capitation gpnant 
of a Rupee a-head is allowed on the average attendance through- 
out the year. Results grants are also given for needle*work at 
rates ranging from 1 Rupee to Rupees 4. 

The Universiiy of Madras was established on the 5th CoutitatlMi 
September 1857. It is constituted on the model of the University VBiT«nitf, 
of London and is purely an examining body, conferring degrees 
in Arts, Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering. The Senate, 
which consists of a Chancellor, a Vioe-Chancellor, and not less 
than thirty Fellows, is divided into the four Faculties just 
mentioned, and has power, subject to the approval of Oovem- 
ment, to make bye-laws and regulations. The executive 
government of the University is vested in the Syndicate. This 
body appoints Examiners, regelates examinations, keeps the 
accounts, and carries on the correspondence of the University, 
with the aid of the Registrar, who is an officer appointed once 
in two years by the Senate. There is no limit of age for any of 
the University examinations. In the Faculty of Arts there are 
four examinations : the Matriculation, Fu^st Arts, B.A., and 
M.A. examinations. In the Faculty of Laws examinations are 
held for the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Master of Laws. 
The Faculty of Medicine has the degrees of Licentiate in Medicine 
and Surgery, Bachelor of Medicine, and Master in Surgfbry. 
Candidates who have obtained the degrees of B. A. and M.B. 
and CM. are permitted to proceed to the degree of M.D. 
witbout examination on producing a certificate of having been 
engaged two years in the practice of their profession. Previous 
to the institution of the University medical diplomas were 
conferred by the Medical College. The only examination in the 
Faculty of Civil Engineering is that for the degree of Bachelor 
of Civil Engineering. The table given below shows the number 
of degrees conferred since the establishment of the University :-^ 

^'•'^^« ■«■ ••• •«• •»« (•• ... 400 

J^^*J^» *•• ••• ... »aa ••• ••• XA 

0»Ld» ••• ««« .»• ,,, ,,, ,,, ICrO 
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Fees ranging from Bapeea 10 to Rupees 50 are levied for the 
▼arioas examinations of the University, and these nearly suffice 
to cover the payments made to the Examiners. The saUry of 
the Registrar, the cost of his establishment, and the expense of 
stationery, furniture, printing, and other miscellaneous charges 
are at present borne entirely by Gbvemment. The net cost of 
the University in 1875-76 was Rupees 12,684-6-4, but the 
question of making the University entirely self-supporting is 
now under consideration. 

•padsl The School of Agriculture has already been described nnder 

^'^^^*««- Section IV. The Madras Medical OoUege, the Civil Engineering 
College, the Madras School of Industrial Arts, and the Lawrence 
Asylum will be separately noticed hereafter. The only other 
institution of a special nature is the Law Class of the Presidency 
College. The Law Professorship, after being in abeyance for 
three years, was revived in 1873. The majority of the students 
are persons who are following various avocations other than that 
of law. 

Vornud Two different systems have been tried in the Normal schools 

9c ooii. ^£ ^^^ Presidency. Originally the students were kept under 

instruction for long periods and were prepared for successive 
Certificate and University examinations. On admission they 
were required to execute an agreement binding themselves 
to serve as teachers in a Government or aided school for five 
years, and during the whole period of their training they were 
supported by a scholarship, which they were boTind to refund in 
the event of their failing to fulfil the agreement into which they 
had entered* Under this system the attention of both masters 
and pupils was far too much directed to success in the examina- 
tions, and the training became a secondary consideration. The 
Educational Department being unpopular, the best men generally 
held aloof from the Normal schools, and even those who accepted 
the scholarships and signed the agreements, often did so without 
any real intention of becoming teachers, their object being 
to pass the University examinations, and to get employment in 
the Revenue or Judicial Departments. This system has been 
to some extent abandoned. No preparation for University 
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examinations goes on now in any way of the Normal schools. 
Students who have already passed such examinations are trained 
for nine or ten months, bat are not required to enter into 
any engagements and are not guaranteed employment in the 
Educational Department. The Madras Government Normal 
school is now entirely on this footing and trains graduates, First 
Arts men, and matriculates, who nsoeive scholarships of Rupees 
15, 124, and 10, respectively. The other Government Noimal 
schools in the mofnssil are conducted in the main on the 
principle just mentioned. The Government Female Normal 
school at Madras prepares six East Indians or Europeans, eight 
Native Christians, and sixteen Hindus for the first, second, and 
third grades of the school mistresses* Teachers' Certificate 
examination. The course extends over four years, during which 
the schohirships rise from Rupees 6 to Rupees 12. There are 
four aided Normal schools for males at Masulipatam, Dindigul, 
Palamcottah, and Sawyerpuram, and one for females at. Palam- 
oottah. 

A (Government examination for Teachers' certificates in con- TsMhtn' 
nection with the salary grant-in-aid rules already described is ^ 

held in July or August. Normal students and all female 
candidates, whether Normal students or not, are at present 
admitted to this examination without paying any fees. Other 
candidates are charged a fee of Rupees 5. It has been recently 
determined to restrict the fifth or lowest grade examination to 
Normal students. Persons who are not Normal students wUl 
not be admitted to this examination, but will receive a fifth- 
grade certificate if they pass the Uncovenanted Civil Service 
Examination, Vernacular Branch, and satisfy the Inspecting 
Officer in giving a lesson to a class. Persons who have passed 
the University examinations obtain a certificate after passing 
in Method and teaching a class before an Inspector. 

There are at present four kinds of Government stipendiary OovemmMit 
scholarships, that is to say (I) scholarships awarded on the 
result of the University examinations ; (2), scholarships given to 
Ooriya pupils in the taluq schools of the Ganjam District ; (3) 
scholarships held by Normal students; and (4) scholarships 
tenable in the Medical College, the Civil Engineering College, 
and the School of Arts. 

Fifteen superior officers of the department, including the Tinsatial 
Director of Public Instruction, the Inspectors of Schools, the ^Ytrnmeiit 
PHncipals of the Presidency College and Provincial College Dspartatnt, 
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of Combaoonmn, and the Professors of the Presidency Collie, 
are gpraded in classes, and their salaries rise by annual increments 
from the minimum to the maximum prescribed for their chiss. 
The Principal and Professors of the Medical College, who belong 
to the Indian Medical Department, and the Principal of the 
Civil Engineering College, who is an officer of the Corps of 
Boyal Engineers, are subject to special regulations. The 
principle of giving salaries rising by increments has been 
recently sanctioned in the case of the Head Masters of Zillah 
schools, the Head Master of the Madrasa-i-Azam, and the 
masters of Anglo-Yemaoular and Talnq schools. Masters and 
Deputy Inspectors, who are paid from Provincial Funds, have the 
same claim to pension as other members of the Unoovenanted 
Civil Service, but masters who are paid from the School Fee 
Fund are not on the same footing as the others. The School Fee 
Fund is a general fund to which are credited all fees received in 
Government schools except the fees of the Presidency, Medical, 
and Civil Engineering Colleges, the Madras Male and Female 
Normal schools, and the Madrasa*i-Asam, which are credited to 
Provincial Services. The Schoo) Fee Fund was formerly 
devoted exclusively to charges connected with Gk>vemment 
schools, such as salaries of Schodl Assistants, servants, library 
and prize allowances, rent and contingent expenses ; but, as the 
receipts have increased, while the charges have remained nearly 
stationary, the School Fee Fund is now largely indented on 
to supplement the grants given from Provincial Funds to aided 
schools. Although the Medical College is under the control of 
the Director of Public Instruction, no chaigee connected with 
this institution fall on the Educational Budget. The salaries of 
the Principal and major Professors, who are all officers holding 
various medical appointments, and the stipends of the Military 
Hospital Apprentices appertain to Impeiial Services. The 
salaries of the minor Professors and all the other items belong to 
the medical branch of Provincial Services. The Educational 
Building Fund was originally formed from the surplus balance 
of the Devasthanum Funds. Under the orders of the Court of 
Directors this amount was set apart for educational buildings 
and was subsequently considerably augmented by a transfer of 
the unexpended portion of the annual grant of Rupees 50,000 
g^ven for native education from 1828-29 to 1854-55. A 
4 per cent. Treasury note was issued in the same year for Rupees 
10,00,000, afterwards reduced in 1868 to Rupees 8,00,000. The 
interest upon this note, after meeting charges incurred in 
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connection with ednoational buildiogs, waa credited to the 
Educational Building Fund and continued to accumulate until 
July 1861, when the Secretary of State directed that no 
further additions should be made by tiie accumulation of 
interest, and that, whenever the building charges fell below the 
interest, the balance should .be applied towards defraying 
general educational expenditure. Sums raised by private contri- 
butions and subscriptions for the construction of school-houses 
are credited to this fund. All charges on account of educational 
buildings are met from it and are divided into charges on 
account of original buildings and repairs of Government colleges 
and schools and building grants to aided colleges and schools. 
These charges have of late years greatly exceeded the annual 
receipts from interest and local contributions, and it has been 
necessary from time to time to divert considerable sums from 
capital The IVesidency College, the Senate-house, and the 
Provincial College of Combaconum have largely contributed to 
the depletion of this fund, which was reduced on the Slst 
March 1876 to Rupees 4,29,500. 

The undermentioned scale of monthly school fees has been Sekool Vms. 
required since the 1st September 1871 in Government schools 
and schools aided by Government :^- 





Gk>Yeminent Schoola. 


Schools aided hj 
GoYemment. 


ClMaea. 


















Madras. 


Mofaasil. 


Madras. 


Mofussil. 




R8. A. p. 


R8. A. p. 


BS. A. P. 


BS. A. P. 


Mi* Am >•• ••• ••• 


5 


4 


3 8 


2 12 


f »J^» ••• ••• ••• 


4 


3 


2 12 


2 


Matricnlation or VI 


3 


2 8 


2 


1 12 


V and IV 


2 8 


2 


1 12 


18 


XA.X ••■ .»• ••• *•• 


18 


10 


10 


12 


AX ■•• •»• •»• ••• 


10 


12 


12 


8 


A ••• ••• ••• ••• 


8 


8 


8 


6 



Only 5 per cent, of the whole number of pupils in any school 
are allowed to be free scholars. Besides these fees an entrance 
fee is charged when a pupil first enters a school at the rate of 
Rupees 3 in the Matriculation class. Rupees 2 in the fifth and 
fourth classes, and Rupee 1 in the other classes. Mahomedan 
and Ooriya pupils pay only half the above rates. No rules have 
been laid down with regard to school fees in girls' schools, 
and the fees in the Practising Departments of Normal schools 
are not regulated by the above scale. No school fees are levied 
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in the hill schools of Oumsnr and Chinna Eamedj and some 
of the other elementary schools maintained by Oovemment for 
special classes. The rules relating to school fees have been 
declared not to be in force in schools aided on the resnlts system, 
and in schools supported directly by Local Fond and Municipal 
Boards it is left to the Boards and Commissioners to decide 
whether any, and if so what, fees shall be leried. 

The following percentage statement shows the proportionate 
amount spent from all sources on the different branches of 
education, as shown by the figures of a recent year :— 



••• 



il 



••• 



••• 



••• 






QQ 



9-51 

5-37 

27-77 

43-71 

6-77 

•30 



8-85 

8-05 
•62 

in 



the 



Superintendence 
Supenor Instruction 
Secondary do. 
^^ I Primary do. 

M I Miscellaneous 

^Superior Instruction in Law, Medicine, 
and Civil Engineering. 
Secondary Instruction in Professional Col- 
leges and Technical Schools. 
Normal Schools •• ... ••• ••• 

Scholarships ••• ... ••• 

The classification of colleges and schools given 
above remarks has been made with reference to the sources 
from which those institutions are supported. In the reports 
of the Educational Department, the order followed is that 
of educational standard, and the subjects generally reported on 
run as follows : — Madras University, Arts Colleges, Coll^iate 
schools. Higher-class schools, Middle^olass schools. Elementary 
schools, Girls' schools, and Mixed Boys' and Girls' schools, 
Professional Colleges and Technical schools, Normal schools 
and Teachers' Certificate Examinations, and General Statistics. 
The definition of the term *' elementary" as applied to educa- 
tion has been found necessary in connection with the duty 
imposed on Local Boards as mentioned above, to provide for 
instruction answering to that description. The rules for results 
grants having been framed for elementary schools, the fourth 
or highest standard under those rules would seem to be the 
natural limit of elementary education. It was however 
decided in 1871 that the line of demarcation between elementary 
and middle-class education should be drawn at the third 
standard which does not go beyond the second book of lessons 
in the vernacular, writing from dictatioui the compound rules 
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and redaction, the mdimeniB of grammar, the geography of 
the district, English reading as contained in the first book, 
and writing easy words in large hand. The &ot of two or three 
boys passing under the fourth standard was however not to be 
regarded as taking a results school out of the list of Middle- 
class schools. This year a more definite rule has been adopted 
and a results school is not ranked as a Middle-class school unless 
it passes six boys in fire heads of the fourth standard, arithmetio 
being one of the heads. The fourth standard includes reading 
from the third book in the yemacular, writing from dictation, 
moderately easy questions in vulgar fractions and proportion, 
a general knowledge of Temaoular g^mmar, the geogpraphy of 
the Madras Presidency, and a general knowledge of the 
geography of Hindustan, the second book of lessons in English, 
writing English from dictation and the etymology and syntax 
of simple sentences. The distinction between Middle and Higher- 
class education is not necessary except for purely technical 
purposes. Middle-class education may however be regarded 
as extending to a limit about two years below the Matriculation 
standard of the University, after which will come Higher-class 
education. Schools which have a Matriculation class or a 
Preparatory Matriculation class are classed as Higher-class 
schools. Still higher instruction is given in Collegiate schools, 
which educate up to the F.A. standard ; and in Colleges which 
educate up to the B.A. degree. There are no institations in 
which M.A. classes exist. This degree is attained by private 
study. 



BOOK REGISTRATION. 



Act XXY of 1867, which provides for the preservation of Vatvre sf ths 
copies of all books printed in British India and for the registra- 
tion of such books, came into operation in the Madras Presidency 
with effect from the 1st July 1867 under the late Director of 
Public Instruction, who was appointed to act as the first Regis- 
trar of Books. On the 1st January 1868 this.offioer was relieved 
of the Registrarship at his own request, and a separate R^g^trar 
was appointed. The work of collecting, cataloguing, and preserv- 
ing book works printed in the Presidency town belongs to the 
Registrar of Books ; similar duties are performed in the districts 
by the District Registrars of Assurances, who are in communication 
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with the Registrar of Books at Msdrss and transmit their ooHec- 
tionstohim. Printers are compelled to famish Begistrars with 
three copies of each of their pnbKcations within a month from the 
date of issne from the press, together with a memorandnm of 
particnlars regarding each work as laid down in the Act ; and, to 
indnce a general compliance with the provision of the law, and to 
enoonrage the pnnctoal delivery of books, their pnhlished prices 
are paid to the presenters. It has not jet been fonnd necessary 
to enforce the penal provisions of the Act. The Registrar of 
Books compiles for pnblication in the Fort St. George Gaaette 
quarterly catalogues of all registered works with a short state- 
ment of the contents of such of them as do not carry the inform- 
ation in their titles or as otherwise deserve distinction, copies 
of the works themselves being despatched to (Government once 
a month for transmission to the Oovemment of India and the 
Secretary of State. He farther submits an annnal analysis and 
review of the published literature of this Presidency and other 
periodical reports called for by the Oovemment of India and the 
local Government. In this way a tolerably correct acquaintance 
is obtained by the Administration with the progress of literary 
effort during each year, and with the tendency of the published 
works. The registration of copyright is optional with the 
proprietors of books. 



GOVERNMENT BOOK DEPARTMENT. 



Orattitatisa 

•fthsBook 

Dsfartatat. 



The Government Book Department, the work of which lies in 
the supply and distribution of English and Vernacular books 
for the use of Government and other schools, has now been in 
operation for twenty years. The Book agency consists of a 
Central Depot in Madras under charge of a Curator, and 
subordinate to this depot are 19 branch or district depdts at the 
principal up-country stations managed by local agents who are 
styled District Curators. The curators are paid by a commission 
in addition to fixed salaries. Up to the year 1871 the whole 
cost of the Book Department was included in the Annual 
Educational Budget, but in the beginning of that year a change 
was made and salaries only were left to be provided for by the 
Educational Department. The printing and purchase of books 
and other operations of the Book Departmenif are carried on 
now by means of advances made by Gtovemment, who recoup 
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themselves firom the sale proceeds of books. This system has 
been sucoeesf all j worked for nearly six years, and the department 
has become fully self-snpporting, leaving in &ot a snrplos after 
the payment of all charges inolnding the salaries provided for in 
the Educational Budget. The selling prices of books are fixed 
on the following system : — In the case of English books imported 
an addition of 20 to 25 per cent, is made to the published price. 
In the case of Indian books locally purchased, 10 per cent, is added 
to the published price, taking no account of the discount allowed 
by the publishers. With regard to books pri^^ted for the 
department, 25 per <^nt. is added to the cost price in the case of 
editionsof new books, and this margin is worked up to 50 per cent, 
by reducing the cost of printing in the case of fresh editions oi 
old books. The fbrmer charge includes the amount paid to the 
author or compiler, whOe the latter secures a margin of profit 
without any addition to the price first fixed. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY. 



A Tamil Translator on a fixed salary of Rupees 70 is employed Book 
under the supervision of the Professor of Vernacular Literature "•■■*•*•'• 
in translating books required for the Government Book Depart, 
ment, in revising old editions, and correcting proo& of new 
editions published for sale. 

The Madras School Book and Vernacular Literature Society Xadnt 
has hitherto received an annual grant of Rupees 2,000 ^i^S^kaiid 
Oovemment. In September 1875 the grant for 1876 was Vomaenlar 
reduced to Rupees 1,500. The Society's Magacine, the Janavi- sooiotj. 
nodini, which is now published in Telugu as well as in Tamil, is 
very popular. A good Telugu Dictionary for tiie use of students 
being a desideratum, the Committee have agreed to pay 
Rupees 5,000 for a dictionary, and the work is now going 
through the press. The publication of this work will necessarily 
be a heavy drain on the resources of the society. Such profits 
as the society makes are derived from reprints of school books, 
many of which are likely to be superseded. Besides reprints of 
school books, interesting articles from the Janavinodini are 
reprinted and sold in the form of tracts at prices ranging from 
1 Pie to 3 Pies. 

49 
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Uknof «f The Library of Oriental ManiucriptB is nnder tlie chaanse of 
XiavMriptf . ^ Ptofeaaor of Sansorit in the Presidency College. When this 
officer assumed charge of the library on the 4th November 1872 
he found it in bad order. Since then the mannsoripts have been 
nearly all catalogued and placed in substantial teakwood glass 
oases. The Professor of Sanscrit was directed in 1868 to carry 
out certain orders issued by the Government of India in regard 
to the discovery and preservation of the records of ancient 
Sanscrit literature. He was to take such measures as might 
be necessary for commencing the printing of all procurable 
unprinted lists of Sanscrit manuscripts in the Native Idbrazies. 
He was also to arrange for the examination of the manuscripts 
named in the Native catalogues printed as above described, for 
the discovery of new manuscripts, for their purchase, and for the 
employment of copyists to transcribe codices which were unique, 
extremely old, or otherwise desirable, but which ^e possessors 
refosed to sell. He was to make occasional short tours for these 
objects and was to take advantage of every opportunity of 
inquiring for and procuring any ancient manuscripts in the 
vernacular languages which he might consider to be of historical 
or literary value. All these undertakinga are in course of 
ezecutioDL 



HADBAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 



Vstne efthi The Madras Medical College was established in 1885 for the 
jBstruotion in Medicine and Surgery of persons entering the 
medical branch of the public service. The benefitsof instruction 
have been sinoe thrown open to the oommunity at large, but the 
students are still for the most part of the class just mentioned- 
The Medical College is under the general control of the 
Director of Public Instniction, the Sui^geon-(}eneral, Indian 
Medical Department, being est^fficio visitor. The pupils in 
attendance at the CoUege consist of — (1.) Pupils of the Senior 
Department, comprisii^ candidates for the University Degrees 
of M.B. and O.M., and Licentiate in Medicine and Suigeiy; the 
only qualification for entry being that candidates must have 
passed the general educational standard laid down by the Univer- 
sity. (2.) Pupils of the Second Department, comprising 
Military Hospital Apprentices qualifying for employ as Military 
Assistant Apotheoaries, and Civil Hospital Apprentices qualify- 
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ing for employ as Civil Apotliecaries under (he Qovermueiit or 
Local Boards; the test for entry being a competition examin* 
ation in the former case and the XTniyersity Matrioalfttion 
examination in the latter. (S.)* Papils of the Junior Depart- 
ment, oomprismg Military Native Medical Papils qualifying for 
employ as Military Hospital Assistants, and Civil Medical Popfls 
qualifying for employ as Civil Hospital Assistants under the 
Gbvemment or Local Boards; the test for entry being a 
competitive examination in either case. (4) Female stadenta 
qualifying for a certificate of fitness to pursue the medical 
profession. The students of the Second and Junior Departments 
mentioned above spend the earlier part of their course attached 
to Military and Civil Hospitals, and the latter part of their 
course as pupils at the College itself. The technical course of 
education consists of Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, Phannacy, 
Physiology, Materia Medica, Surgery and Practice of Medicine, 
Hygiene, Midwifeiy and Diseases of Women and Children, 
Diseases of the Eye, Comparative Anatomy, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Pathology, Clinical instruction in Medicine, Surgery, &c. 
The lectures on Chemistry, Botany, Physiology, Medical Juris- 
prudence, and Hygiene are open to the public. 



CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 



The old Goyemment Survey School was established in 1884 Vatue effhe 
for the purpose of training men as Surveyors under the Revenue "'^^""^ 
Department. In order to supply the wants of the Department 
of Public Works the curriculum of instruction was extended 
and the Survey School merged in the Civil Engineering College. 
When first established the College had for its object the training 
of men as subordinates only, that is to say, as Overseers and 
Sub-Overseers in the Department of Public Works ; but in 1861 
a Special Class for Drawing and Estimating was formed, and in 
March 1862 a First Department was established for the purpose 
of training Military Officers and under-gpraduates of the Madras 
University holding the F.A. diploma for the position of Assist- 
ant Engineers. In December 1862 an Officers' Surveying Class 
was added. The Civil Engineering College therefore now 
consists of a First Department, Officers' Surveying Class, 
Second Department, Special Survey Class and Drawing Classes. 
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The ednoational staff ooiiBists of a Principal ; two maatera ibr 
maihematioB and engineering; four masters for earvepng^ 
drawing, and estimating ; and two Mnnshis for vernacular 
languages. The number of students has risen from 46 in 1859 
to 162 at the close of 1875-76. The First Department is 
Cfpett to officers of Her Majesty's British and Indian Armies and 
Civilians, Europeans and Natives. The Second Department 
consists of Earopean Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers of 
Her Majesty's British and Indian Forces, and Civilians (Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, and Natives). 



MADBAS SCHOOL OF ARTS. 



Vstvrs of the The School of Industrial Arts was established privately by 
fautittttioa. j)p Hunter in 1850, and was supported till 1855 by fees from 
pupils, by payments for drawings, engravings, and work turned 
out in the school, and by small contributiona from the public. 
In 1855 the school was taken up by Oovemment, and a com- 
mittee, in communication with Dr. Hunter, laid down rules and a 
course of instruction. Owing to the difficulties in finding 
competent technical instructors and a suitable class of students, 
the method of the school has somewhat fallen away from the 
intention of Gbvemment as then expressed. Of late, however, 
the institution has engaged the particular attention of Oovem- 
ment, and efforts are being made to extend its useftilness. The 
school is divided into a Drawing Academy and an Industrial 
Deparianent The course of instruction at the fomter is very 
similar to that adopted at South Kensington ; all attempts at 
high art are discouraged, and effi)rts are made to introduce an 
accurate standard of free hand. A girls' branch has been opened 
in the Drawing Academy and promises to be successful. As the 
pupils in ^e Drawing Academy show aptitude, endeavours will be 
made to apprentice them to skilled workmen in the industrial 
department, enabling them thus to work at drawing and one of the 
crafts together. In the industrial department the pupils are 
paid for their labor, and it forms in ^t a kind of Government 
workshop for carrying out art experiments. No difficulty is 
found in providing an outlet for the work produced in the indus- 
trial department, but care is taken to avoid competition with 
local trades by introducing only arts which are not practised 
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ontside. The work done in the indnBtrial department has of late 
been considerably extended. Thns to pottery, engraving, wood- 
cutting, and plaster-moulding, have been added recently glass- 
painting (enamels), stone-carving, wood-carving, different kinds 
of metal work, and wall decorating. This institution is now 
under the charge of Mr. B. F. Chisholm. 



OOTACAMUND LAWRENCE ASYLUM. 



Sir Henry Lawrence in 1856, after having established the Origia sad 
Hill Asylums for the children of the British soldiers at Sunawur ^Id^t. 
and Mount Aboo, offered a donation of Rupees 5,000 if a similar 
institution could be founded on the Nilgiris. The proposal was 
warmly received by the residents at Ootacamund, but the project 
fell through owing to a want of unanimity in regard to the 
religious basis upon which the Asylum was to be founded. Two 
years later, in 1858, after Sir Henry Lawrence's death, the 
matter was again brought forward and the present asylum waa 
established. The object in establishing the asylum was 
twofold: — Ist, To do honor to the memory of Sir Henry 
Lawrence ; and 2ndly, to benefit the children of the European 
soldiery, by providing a refuge from the debilitating effects of a 
trc^ical climate and the demoralising influence of barrack life. 

The asylum consists of two branches, male and female. OoattitatiMi 
Owing to the^ want of a separate building for a hospital, the ^^ '^^^ 
number of boys is limited to 330. The number of girls is 
limited to 60, as the building in which they are located is not 
capable of acconmiodating more than that number. The 
management of the institution is placed in the hands of a 
committee of nine members, four of whom are appointed by 
Government. The Commander-in-Chief and the Bishop of 
Madras are the patrons of the institution. The Principal of the 
Asylum must be a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
his appointment is subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council. In September 1871, after many years of corre- 
spondence and delay, the children of the Madras Mtlitai|^ Male 
Asylum were transferred to the Nilgiri institution. The 
asylum receives a grant-in-aid from Government of Rupees 
4,000 per mensem, &6 per cent, of which is placed to the credit 
of the male branch and the remaining 34 per cent, to that 
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of the female braaoh. The fanded capital of the male branch 
belonging originally to the Military Male Orphan Ajsylnm is 
Rupees 4,89,200, the interest and G-oyemment donation on 
which amount to Bnpees 38,828 per annum. The Asjlum Press 
contributes a liberal gprant of about Bapees 10,000 a year. 
Another source of income is the sum obtained on account of 
military pay and orphan allowance to which children and 
orphans of soldiers are entitled. At present this ayerages about 
Rupees 1,000 per mensem. The other sources of income aare 
Tariable. 



COMMITTEE FOR EXAMINATION OP 

ASSISTANTS. 



Tsnettoas. The Committee for the Examination of Awristants took the 

place in 1854 of the old College of Fort St. Gheorge. It now 
consists of a President and a certain number of members ex-^ffido 
and special. The President who is always the Second Member 
of the Board of Reyenue, the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Mala- 
yalam, and Hindustani and Persian Translators to Goyemment, 
the Sub-Secretary to the Board of Reyenue, and the Registrar of 
the High Court, Appellate Side, are members ex-offiGio. Other 
Members of the Committee are appointed at the pleasure of 
Ooyemment. At present the special members are the Collector 
of Madras and one of the Judges of the Small Cause Court. In 
conjunction with District Committees appointed by Ooyemment, 
the Committee conducts the technical quarterly examinations of 
Coyenanted Junior Ciyilians under what are called the first and 
second standards. They conduct also examinations in Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, and Hindustani for Coyenanted 
Ciyil Seryants and for the following officers : — Oandidaiea ta 
the Service : 1, Chaplains ; 2, Public Works Department Officers ; 
3, Farm Superintendents ; 4, Forest Officers; 5, Jail Superin- 
tendents ; 6, Medical Officers ; 7, Militaiy Officers ; 8, Police 
Officers ; 9, Postal Officers ; 10, Reyenue Suryey Officers ', 
11, Reyenue Settlement Officers ; 12, Telegraph Officers ; 

13, Uncoyenanted Officers. Oandidatee not in the Service : 

14, Agents and Accountants of the Madras Bank ; 15, Railway 
Officers. For the yemacular examinations the Committee is 
diyided into sub-committees, each sub-committee consisting of 
the President or a Member and a Translator to Ooyemment. 
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For the High Profidienoy and Honors ExftminationB, under the 
special roles for the enconrageinent of the study of oriental 
hKngnages, a scholar of reputation, outside the Committee, is 
i^pointed as an extra member by Goyenunent. The Committee 
is expected to conduct examinations in other languages, but cases 
haye not yet arisen. When a candidate has passed the High 
Proficiency Examination, the Committee grants a special 
certificate. When the Honors Examination is passed a certificate 
is granted by the Qovemor in Council. The Committee also 
fflramine PoUoe (Mcers and Cantonment Magistrates in law. 



UNCOVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE 

EXAMINATIONS. 



These examinations owe their origin to the Educational Vormtr 
Despatch from the Courfc of Directors of the East India Com- ^^^*'^'' 
pany to the Govemor-GFeneral of India, dated 19th July 1854- 
This despatch authorised the Gk>yemment of India to establish 
a liberal system of education throughout India, and approyed of 
the institution of examinations for testing the fitness of candi- 
dates for o£Elces under Qoyemment The discussion of details 
occupied considerable time, but a scheme of examination for sJl 
Goyemment appointments in this Presidency aboye the grade 
of peon was at last promulgated in March 1858, when for the 
purposes of the examination the Uncoyenanted Seryice was 
formed into two diyisions, the first including all appointments 
the salary of which exceeded Rupees 50 per mensem, and the 
second all appointments below that grade and aboye the grade 
of peon. The examination standards of the yarious departments 
are giyen in full in Appendix F of the Madras Educational 
Report for 1858-59. The examinations just mentioned were for 
a short time held under the direction of the late Board of 
Examiners with the following total results : — Passed for the 
Ist Diyision, English Department, 65; for the 1st Diyision, 
Judicial Department, 2 ; for the 1st Diyision, Rei«nue Depart- 
ment, 4; for the 2nd Diyision, Snglish Department, 836; and 
for the 2Dd Diyision, Reyenue and Judidsl Departments, 646, 
making a total altogether of 1,053 passed candidates. No fee 
was required for the old test examinations, and the consequence 
was that more examinees came forward than could be proyided 
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with proper aooommodation. Copying and other raalpracticea 
oonld not be prevented ; and in order to rednoe the number of 
examinees to more manageable proportions the (Government, in 
an order of the 11th October 1860, authorised several modifica- 
tions to be made in the ezamination scheme, amongst which were 
the exemption of all appointments of Bnpeee 25 per mensem 
^d nnder from the operation of the roles, and the exaction of 
a fee. In oonsnltation with the then Director of Pnblie Instmo- 
tion, the management of these examinations was at the same 
time transferred to a Commissioner, and the tests became what 
is now known as the " General Test." 

The roles for the General Test at present in force were 
published as a notification, dated the 26th April 1861, in the 
Fort St. George Gasette. According to the most recent orders 
appointments of Bopees 20 per mensem and under are exempted, 
but in the case of all other appointments the candidate for office 
must have passed this examination ; in the case of the special 
appointments, a very large class, for which ^ special tests " are 
provided, the qualifications are of course more severe. The 
present General Test is an elementary examination in Language, 
Hand-writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Indian History, and General 
Geography. The General Test is divided into three branches, 
according as the candidate elects to pass lutnd-writing, compo- 
sition, and orthography in English, or in a vernacular language, 
or in both. The appointments in the public service are similarly 
roughly classed in a corvesponding manner (though there is no 
schedule giving a precise definition) into English, Vernacular, 
and Anglo-Vemacnlar appointments ; the candidates for any of 
these appointments must have passed in the corresponding 
branch. Fifteen of the examinations have been held, and 2,582 
candidates have been declared qualified for the public service 
according to the Anglo- Vernacular Branch, 8,267 according to 
the English Branch, and 2,908 according to the Vernacular 
Branch of the test. 

The present Special Test Examinations were instituted for the 
purpose of testing the fitness of candidates for particular 
situations demanding special qualifications, and the first examin- 
ation qf this nature was held in March 1863 in subjects relating 
to the Judicial and Magisterial Departments. The Bevenue Teats 
came into force in 1864. The original rules bear date the 4th 
February and 30th May 1862 ; later on these were revised, and 
the rules were again superseded by those published under date the 
29th July 1869. The latter remain in force with certain slight 
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alierationB. Under the roles no persons are admitted to any of 
the Special Tests except those who have passed the (General 
Test or the XTniversitj Entrance Examination, bat exceptions 
are sometimes made nnder the anthoritj of Goyemment. The 
result of the Special Test Examinations from their commenoe- 
ment in declaring oandidates eligible for particolar offices is as 
follows :— 

No. 






Principal Sadr Amins, District MnnsifSt and 
Pleaders in Giyil and Sessions Oonrts, Princi- 
pal Sadr Amins' Conrts, and Courts of Small 
v/a uBeB ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Pleaders in District Munsifs' Courts 

Court Sheristadars ... ••• •.. 

Deputy Collectors and Magistrates 

Naxirs in Civil and Sessions Courts and Princi- 
pal Sadr Amins* Courts ••• 

Sub-Magistrates, Ist Class 

Uncovenanted Assistants and Sheristadar of the 
Bevenue Board Office 

Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents, 
Salt Department 

Superintendents of Sea Customs ... 

Hazur Sheristadars 

Abkdri Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent, V 
j u aoimj ••• ••• ••« ••• ^ 

Tahsildars and 2nd-Class Sub-Magistrates, 
Taluq Sheristadars, Deputy Tahsildars, &c... 

8ub-Collector*s Sheristadar and Head Assist- 
ant's Head Clerk 

Superintendents, Clerks, and Accountants in the^ 
Aoconntant-Oeneral's Office 

Accountants in the English Department of Col- 
lectors' Offices drawing a salary of Rupees 30 
and upnnkids 

Accountant in the Board's Office 

Accountant, Deputy Accountant, and Book- 
keeper in the Mint and Assay Offiioe 

Accountant, Marine Office 

Do. Sea Customs Office 
Do. Stamp Office 
Do. Office of the Conservator of Forests, J 

50 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



$58 
784 
260 
817 

61 
580 

165 

84 
65 

167 



677 



164 



191 
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No. 



••• 



•••«/ 



••• 



Translators, High Court and Ciyil and Sessions^ 

Conrts ... ••• 

InterpreteTi Gonrt of Small Oanses, Madras .,. r 139 
Do. Office of the Commissioner of Police. 
Do. Police Goorts 
TranslatorSi Office of Ooyemment 
Do. BeYenne Board 

Do. Beyenne Settlement Office ^ ^ 

Do. Collectors' Offices 
Chief Clerk or Manager, Bojapettah Police 
Court ••• ••• ... ... 40 

Head Clerks, Police Conrts 
Assistant Head Clerk, Bojapettah Police Court. 
English Becord-keepers, Collectors' Offices ... 
Head Writers, Civil and Sessions Courts and 

Principal Sadr Amins' Courts ... 
Head Clerks, Small Cause Courts ••• ...^ 

Appointments in Public Offices for which Pr&sis- 
writing alone is prescribed as a test ... 2,631 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



MUSEUMS. 



Vatuiof 

OoTcnmeat 

^p«rati«BS. 



The efforts of OoTemment to establish Museums in this 
Presidency commenced, under authority of the Court of Directors, 
in 1851. In that year the Madras Literary Society presented to 
Government a collection of geological specimens, and this, with 
the duplicates left after despatching the articles for the *' Great 
Exhibition," formed the nucleus of what is now the Gk>Temment 
Central Museum. Subsequently, in 1865, subordinate Museums 
were established at Bellary, Cuddalore, Mangalore, Bajahmun- 
dry, and Ootacamund for local purposes and with the object also 
of serving a» feeders for the Central Museum ; these were not 
successful, and with the exception of the one at Bajahmundry 
were closed in June 1861. In case of Ootacamund the allowance 
of Bupees 100 per mensem withdrawn from the Museum was 
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transferred to the Pablio lifarary there and continned till 1875, in 
which year the grant for the Bajahmondry Mnseom was also 
discontiniied. In 1855 the formation of a Zoological Garden in 
connection with the Central Mnseum was sanctioned, and the 
animals were retained there till 1863, when thej were transferred 
to the Madras People's Park. The Qoyemment continned to 
meet the cost of feeding the collection till the close of 1875, when 
it became a Mnnicipul charge. The Central Mnsenm has been 

* 

always open to the public free of charge, and the large numbers 
which daily frequent it show that the boon is appreciated. 



ARCHITECTURE. 



With a view to the improyement of architectural and struo- Vstiirs of 
tural designs in Ooremment buildings, the Madras aoyemment Sj!;;;^^ 
have for some years entertained a Consulting Architect, to 
whom all projects for important buildings are sent^ and from 
whom designs for various purposes are called for. In nearly 
all cases the design merely is called for, and the execution is 
handed over to the Public Works Department, subject to general 
superintendence by the Consulting Architect. Works at the 
Presidency town, however, are usually put under direct charge 
of the Consulting Architect, who then executes them with PubUo 
Works subordinate agency. The main objects kept in view by 
the Consulting Architect's Department are a comprehensive 
consideration of the capabilities of the various materials, the 
suppression of ornament serving no useful end, the careful 
arrangement of apartments with a view to economy, the 
thoughtful distribution of parts and masses to avoid ugliness, 
and the development of ideas and forms suitable to the climate 
and country. Among the more important buildings con- 
structed during the past few years are the Presidency College^ 
Madras ; the Lawrence Asylum, Ootacamund ; the College, Com- 
baconum; the Public Library, Madras; the Revenue Board, 
Madras ; and the Senate House, Madras (in progress). Among 
the works of restoration and adaptation are Teroomal Naick's 
Palace, Madura ; the old Palace at Trichinopoly ; and the new 
Palace at Royapettah, Madras. With the exception of the 
Presidency College, Madras, and the Lavrrence Asylum, Ootaca- 
mund, the whole of these buildings have been constructed in 
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oriental stylee with orientiJ omanieDtation ; the introdnctioii 
of Euiopeui taate baa been as much as poesible avoided, with 
a view to giving erery advantage to the devebpment of arts 
indigenooB to the oonntrji and with a view to avoiding the 
neoesBity for naing Baropean ornamentation which it is impos- 
Bible to imitate and diiBonlt to import. The incambent of the 
poBt since ita inatitntion haa been Mr. B. F. Chiaholm. 



ABCH^OLOGT. 



Ardlwiloci" 
oalrMaaiaa 
lathaPiMl- 
daaoj* 



No aroh»olpgioal depaartment aa yet ezistfl in this Preaidency. 
A general liat of the principal objects of antiquarian interest in 
each of the diatrictB in charge of the Bevenne Department is 
here given pending the appearance of the complete series of 
District Mannals. To the list most be added Temmala Naick^s 
Palace at Madura, which is now in course of reconstmction by 
the Department Public Works, and is in charge of that depart- 
ment. There are also of course very numerous public monn* 
ments, buildings, including all pagodas and mosques still used 
as places of worship, which are in the hands of private indi- 
viduals or corporations, and which there are no means of 
catalogpung : — 



Distriot. 


Talnq. 


YiUage. 


Name or Deaoription 
of Bnildiiig. 


GNmJam 
KSttna 


BeriiAmpore. 

Ghintoor 

FtaJnad 
QndiTada ... 

Dam ads ... 

Nanarowpett. 
Boiwada ... 
SattenapalU... 
Nimdigama ... 


Jagoda 

UndaTalli ... 
AmaraTati ... 

Pedugiual ... 

•«* 

.*• 
•*. 

•** 

••* 
*.. 
•.• 


Book engrsTinga ezUbitiog 

the Aaoka tablet aaid to 

be more than 2,800 years 

old. 
The look caves at Unda* 

vam. 
The remains of the /Lmaia- 

vati tope. 
The moDBd at Pedngnnl. 
Aooloaaal fignre of Buddha 

in the enoloanre of a 

ohonltiy at Ghidivada. 
Bnddha images (stone and 

oopper) in the libraxy at 

Beswada. 
The mantapam in Vurn. 

oondah need by the Poat 

Offloe. 
The Fort at Kondavied. 
Do. at Kondi^Q/. 

. Do. at Bellimdconda. 
The carved stone of the 

Bamireddipulli Hill. 
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Cnddftpali ... 



Name or DMoription 
of Bnilding. 



BeBa>7 



Yoilpaud 
KadnapoUi ., 

Cuddapah .. 

iTftininftl ma- 
dnga. 



Hotpetfc 



••• 



HuTmhadgalli. 
Hospetl 






ICagalam 



nagadL 
Malpangndi... 
Inthelimitflof 

KanuUapnr. 



Old pakoe at Gnrmmfam. 

dali with Dpatain. 
Fi»goda atSompalli Carred 

OMMMlith in hont with 

fine oarvinga. Fveaoo 

paintinga. 

¥aar baildiiiga tomatly 
' ooonpied aa palaoea of the 
Kawab of Caddapah. 

Two templea oonatraoted 
about 700 yean ago and 
one moaqae bnilt aboni 
400 yean ago aitnatod at 
Qtindiftola hill. 

Stone-poata and atone oar 
belonging to the Y^ia 
Vittalderor temple in 
Venkatapnr, aaid to bo 
inrnina. 

Temple of Yainogopanl. 

aawmy. 
Temple of Anaotaaawmy. 



Khadenunpn- 

xam. 
In Umita of 
Kxiatnapnram . 

In the limita of 
Humpi. 



Temple of 

Temple of Fattabhiiama. 
Temple of Knmfaara. 
Mattam of Chaadnaflcam. 
Book oat room or halL 
Temple of Tellamma. ▲ 
tower the top of whioh la 
in the ahape of a lotoa. 
Another tower (dark). 
Another tower oalled 
Bangalada. PtUaoe with 
apinl Btepa. Aniaalu. 
mantapam, or elephant 
atablea. Kowbnthkhana. 
Pwnalarama mantapam. 
Oymnaaiam of Aohnta 
Bow. Agaaaqnith Mahal, 
^•••> Waaheiman'a 

palace. Temple of Hajar 
Bamadhendra. Kelamani, 
i.0., a honae in the 
ground. MaharaTani 

Dedhba or Bimhaaanam 
or throne. Yokalihonda 
or Bath. Wtin^iinfthagftln, 
i^, Bhima's gate. Gan- 
Jetti Temple, t.*., of 
Oilmongen. 

Mantapam near Uddana 
Yarabhndra'a temple. 

Ugra Naraaimha'a temple. 
Badali Linga temple. 
Kriahnapnram temple. 
Yokalihonda temple. 

Saaivikaln Benakappa. 
Mantapam of Hemakoo. 
tam. Kadlikal Bene, 
kappa. Mantam of N^ 

LokapaTannm. Temple 
of Ediua Baaappa. 
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IHSTSUCnOK. 



Distriot. 



TWaq. 



Village. 



17aine or D^soriptum 
of Bailding. 



Bellaiy — 

[Continued'^. 



Chingleput .. 



Sydapefc 
Gliixiglopafe ... 



In Yenkatapnr. 



Noiih Aiooi. . • 



OheDdragheri. 



Somtli Aroow ... 



Axtxyt ••• 

Cnddalore ... 



MathangiHill. Basaaraiid 
temple of Atohataporam. 
Temple of Rnngaeawmi. 
Temple of Yenfamdarak*. 
Temple of Bama. Biitia. 
aarovaiam. Kalam 

temple. Varaha temple. 
Malyanantha Bagoona- 
thaaawmy. Temple of 
Goddada Simmappa. 

" Pnnoha Plftndora Malay " 
olooe to Palaveram. 

Mahabalipnram or " Seven 
PagodaB." There is a 
small shrine cot oat of a 
single rock in the village 
of Yallam. 

1. Bajah Mahal or Bijah's 
palace of Ghendragheri. 
Bnilt \jj the Telnga 
kings. SSfl^ Sreeianga 
Boser of that dynasty 
is said to have signed 
the Treaty granting the 
settlflsnent of Madras to 
the English in the 
centre room in 1640. 
The mahal is nniqne 
for strength and pecn- 
liarity of arohiteotore ; 
built almost entirely of 
granite, no wood being 
employed. 2. Bani 
Mahal, a smaller build, 
ing adjoining. 

Delhi Dorwaja. 

1. The garden house. Built 
about 1788 ; was more 
than once captured by 
the French. During the 
period from 1746 to 1758, 
when Fort Bt. David 
was the chief settlement 
on tiie CoTomandel 
Coast, this building is 
said to have been the 
Govemor^s residence. 
2. The forts of Qingee, 
Thiatgur, Perumagul, 
Yaldoor, and St. David. 
At Fort St. David some 
remains of the subterra* 
neous gallery which ran 
round Uie fort under the 
glacis and of tbe mines 
leading off from it were 
not long ago discovered 
and opened up. 8. An 
obelisk to the memory 
of Major Stevens, Chief 
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Diatrict. 



Talnq. 



Village. 



Nsme or Dewiriptioo 
of Biiilding. 



Sonth Aroot — 
(ConiiMiMd). 



Tanjore 



TriohiJiopoly... 
Kadws 



Tanjoro ... 



TlnneTBllj ... 



Madma 



Tnticorin 



••t 



Bngineer in the Army 
nnder Bir fl. Monro, 
killed at the siege of 
Pondioheny in 1778. 
4. Some old tomba in an 
ancient graye-jard at 
Cnddalore. 6. An old 

SmTe-ywd near Fort St. 
avid. 6. A cenotaph 
at Trickalore. 

The palaoe of the late 
Bajah of Ta^jore in 
chaige of the Govern, 
ment Agent and occu- 
pied by the relativea of 
the late Bajah. 

1. Nawab'a palaoe. 8. 
Main Guaxd gate. 

Tamakam Buigalow. Said 
to have been boilt by 
the ancient kings as a 
stand whence to witness 
the fights of wild beasts. 

The rock carvings at Kolu« . 
gnmalai. 

A colossal stone Jain image, 
about six feet high, now 
preserved in Tnticorin. 



MADRAS OBBEBVATOBT. 



The Madras Observatory was instituted in the year 1792, and Vatnre of the 
the present Gh>yemment Astronomer, Mr. Norman Pogson, was 
appointed in 1861. The work of the observatory consists in 
observations of stars, the preparation of catalogues and maps, 
and the conducting of scientific experiments connected with 
astronomy ; besides the usual attention to all casual phenomena, 
such as ecHpses, transits, occultations, phenomena of Jupiter's 
Satellites, &c. From the years 1841 to 1861 systematic hourly 
records of magnetical and meteorological instruments were made. 
The publication of the results of these registers is fiftill in 
progress; the observations theznselves having been continued 
only upon a reduced scale, consisting of three observations per 
day. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 



Vaturt of th* The Meteorological Depaitment of Madraa was eBtabliahed in 
^'*'^^*" tlie year 1867 with a yiew to seoaring a better knowledge of the 
climatio oonditiosB of varions parte of the Presidency. Ohsei^ 
▼ations of nndoabted exoellence had been made at the Madras 
Observatory ever since the olose of the last century, and for 
a shorter term of years at Bombay, Galcnttai Treyandrom, and 
Simla, bat no reliable records with properly compared instni- 
ments had been made generally over India. Meteorological 
Superintendents were accordingly in that year appointed for 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the Central Provinces and the North- 
West Provinces, with Assistants in the varions np-conntry 
stations, in correspondence with the Meteorological Superin- 
tendents, but acting under the immediate orders of the local 
medical officer. At the end of -1874 a Meteorologist to the 
(Government of India was appointed at the head of the whole 
establishment. The stations of the Madras Presidency are at 
present twelve in number, Bangalore, Bellary, Cochin, Coimba- 
tore, Kumool, Madura, Masulipatam, Negapatam, Salem, Secun- 
derabad, Trichinopoly, end Wellington. The Madras Observatory 
meteorological observations are made available for the purposes 
of the Meteorologioal Department, but do not strictly belong 
to it, being still under the sole control of the (Government 
Astronomer, and being maintained out of his Budget estimates. 
Monthly mean and extreme results of the twelve stations in the 
Madras Presidency ai« printed in the Fort St. Qeorge Oaaette 
for current use. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



ECCLESIASTICAL. 



Thb Madras BoclesiaBiical Eatabliahment proper cwnsists of a Vatnra «f ttm 
Biflhop, an Archdeaoon, 39 Ghaplains, and a Registrar. The ^Jmt te! 
Chaplains are divided into two classes, senior and junior, 
promotion to the senior class being attained upon the comple- 
tion of ten years' service. Chaplains are required to serve 
twenty years for a full pension, and seventeen of those years 
most have been spent in aotnal service; but smaller pensions axe 
granted on retirement enforced through sickness. Retirement 
is compulsory on the completion of twenty-five years. The 
appointment of Chaplains to the different stations is made by 
Government. At every station where there is Government 
Church property a Church Committee is appointed consisting of 
two Lay Trustees, the Chaplain acting as President. The churches 
for European congregations are with rare exceptions the property 
of Government. Outside the reg^ar establishment is a con- 
siderable body of European and Eurasian Clergymen, some 
serving with European congregations not entitled to the services 
of a resident Government Chaplain, and the rest engaged in 
ordinary Missionary work. The former of these receive their 
salaries either from one of two Societies for providing additional 
Clergy, or firom local contributions, or from both ; the Government 
in all cases allowing a grant-in-aid. The Missionaries, as such, are 
not connected with Government, but are wholly maintained 
by the two leading Missionary Societies. In addition to these 
Native Clergymen, Tamil, Tdugn, and MalaycJum, constitute a 
third and continually growing class. The afiEairs. of the Native 
Churches, in matters not spiritual, are managed by Councils 
composed chiefly of native clergy and laity, and by the Com- 
mittees of the Missionary Societies. The native church councils 
are of two kinds ; the smaller or district councils, and the larger 
or provincial. 
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BEOISTBATION OF MABBIAOEB. 



SrJSly ^ '^^ ^^^^ ^^ Mftrriage Begiainir was created by Statute 14 
and 15 Yiot, Gbp. XL, entitled an ^^Act for Marriages in 
India,** which was extended to this Presideney by the QoTom- 
meat of India Act No. Y of 1852. There haye been three 
repealing Acts since then— Act XXV of 1864^ Act Y of 1865, 
and Act XY of 1872; "^The Indian Christian Marriage Act,'* 
the last named Act, being the law now in force. The daties of 
Marriage Begistrars are set forth in Part Y of the latter Act. 
When a marriage is to be solemnised one of the parties gives 
the Marriage Begistrar notice, as per Schedole I. On reoeiTing 
the notice, the Begistrar affixes a copy in some ** conspicnons 
place " in his office. If one of the parties is a minor he sends a 
copy to each of the other Marriage Begistrars (if any) in the 
same district for publication. Be files all notices received by 
htm,andentersatmecopy of each in abook called the '* Marriage 
Notice Book," which is open for inspection by the public at aU 
reasonable times without fee. When the party giving notice 
of the marriage has made the oath required by Section 42 of 
the Act, and requests the issue of the certificate (Schedule II), 
the Begistrar issues under his hand a certificate of such notice 
having been given, and of such oath having been made, provided 
that there is no lawful impediment ; that its issue has not been 
forbidden by any person authorised in that behalf by the Act; 
that four days have expired since receipt of notice ; and further, 
when one of the pardes is a minor, that fourteen days have 
expired. In the latter case, if both parties are residing at 
Madras, and are desirous of being married in less than fourteen 
days, they may apply by petition to a Judge of the High Court 
for an order directing the Marriage Begistrar to issue his 
certificate before the expiration of fourteen days. Any person 
whose consent to the marriage of a minor is necessary may enter 
a protest against the issue of the Begistrar's certificate by 
writing at any time before its issue the word " forbidden " 
opposite to the entry of the notice in the <* Marriage Notice 
Book," and subscribing his or her name thereto. Every 
such person is liable for the costs of all proceedings in 
relation thereto and for damages, if the grounds of protest 
be found to be frivolous. When a protest has been entered, 
the Marriage Begistrar withholds the issue of his certificate 
until satisfied that the protest ought not to obstruct its 
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iBBiifl^ or oniQ the proteet ia itself withdrawn bj the person 
who entered it ; or the Begistrar may himself apply by 
petition stating all the droamstanoes of the oase and pray 
for an order and direction of Oonrt. If the person whose 
oonsent is necessary is insane, or nnjostly withholds oonsenti 
the parties interested may petition a Jadge of the High Conrt 
or of a District Conrt to examine the matter, and if npon such 
examination it shall be declared that the marriage is proper, the 
declaration is as efEectoal as if the person whose oonsent was 
needed had consented to the marriage, and the Begistrar issues 
his certificate. Should, howeyer, a Marriage Begistrar himself 
refuse to issue a certificate the parties concerned may petition 
as above, and the decision of the Judge of the High Court or 
.of the District Court in the case is final. After the issue of the 
certificate by a Marriage Begistriir, the marriage is solemnized 
according to such form and ceremony as the parties think fit to 
adopt. The ceremony invariably takes place in the presence of 
two or more credible witnesses, and in a part of the ceremony 
each of the parties declares that he or she knows of no lawful 
impediment to the union. When a marriage is not solemnized 
within two months after receipt of the notice, the notice and the 
certificate and aU other proceedings thereupon are considered 
void. After the solemnization of a marriage, the Beg^trar 
registers it in a Marriage Begistrar's Book (Schedule IV), and 
also in a certificate attached to the book as a counterfoil. 
The entries in the Begister are signed by the Beg^trar, by the 
parties married, and by the two credible witnesses in whose 
presence the ceremony takes place. The certificate attached to 
the book is sent by the Begistrar to the Secretary to the Local 
Gbvemment. The book itself is kept by the Begistrar until it 
is filled, when it is also sent to the Oovemmont. In the Bules 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette, dated 14th March 1874| 
the Gkivemment have, under the provisions of Sections 82 and 88 
of the Marriage Act, authorized the levy of certain fees, and 
have prescribed the manner in which they shall be disposed ofl 



STATIONEBT. 



The Stationery Office is in charge of a Superintendent Vatirt ef the 
supported by a small establishment. Stationery of all descrip- ^^V*'*'^*^^* 
tions required for office use and for drawing purposes is issued 
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annually by the department. In addition to tiuB, sobool 
books, color boxes, and mathematioal instmmenta aie supplied 
to Army and Regimental schools and Survey dassea. The 
Cbvemment Printing Presses are supplied with ink, flannel, 
and rollers. Bibles and Prayer Books are issued for the use (xf 
Churches, Military and Civil Hospitals, and to the Drummers of 
Native BegimentSi theodolites, levelling instruments, oompasses, 
and level and survey books, to the PuMio Works Department^ 
and eoclesiaBtioal forms are supplied to all Marriage Begistrars. 
The Ordnance Atlas Sheets reoeiyed from the Surveyor-General 
are sold to private parties, but supplied free to Oovemment o£Boes. 
All public offices both in the Presidency and at out-stations 
are supplied with stationery free of charge, as also are Begimental 
schools, Veterinary Surgeons, Garrison Instructors, Instructors 
of Musketry, Military and Civil Hospitals, the Bishop of "Uiy^y^yf^ 
and the Senior Chaplain of the Church of Scotland. Stationery 
is also supplied on payment to the Mysore Commission, Municipal 
Commissions, Adjutants of Regiments of Infimtry, Staff Officers, 
Wing Officers, and Commandants of Batteries of Artillery, the 
Principal of the Presidency College, Curator of the Government 
Book Depdt, and to the Inspector of Normal Schools. 



GOVERNMENT PRESS. 



Sttabliili- The Government Press, including a branch at the Penitentiaiy, 

luims*^ is under charge of a Superintendent assisted by a staff of upwards 
wsrk. of 600 persons employed in various printing operations. One 

of the Under Secretaries to (Government acts as Supervisor to the 
Press, and exercises a general control. With the exception 
of the Compositors, who are paid by piece-work, all the Press 
employ6s receive fixed monthly salaries, and these range 
from Rupees 2 upwards. The rate of remuneration to 
the Compositors for their work is 2 Annas per 1,000 ens or 
letters, including composition, distributing, and correcting aU 
proo& but author's, for which latter 2 Annas an hour are paid. 
To Militate the operations of the Press it is sub-divided into 
departments, viz., Public, Public Works, Military, Revenue, 
Revenue Board, Gasette, Book, Job, Vernacular, and Binding, 
each of whidi is in charge of a Foreman. In the printing 
department 16 roachiyies and 89 hand-presses are constantly 
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employed, and the work tamed out oenrpriees Qovemment 
ProoeedingSy the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, the 
Gasette, Vemaonlar Acts in five languages, Beleotions from 
Oovemment Beoords, monthly retoms, annual and other reports. 
District Manuals, and a large nnmber of f qqqs and misoeUaneons 
job-work for ofELcial use in the Pablio Offices thzon^ont the 
Presidency. At the Penitentiary branch, where about 77 adult 
and 22 juvenile prisoners are employed. Land Bevenue, Magis- 
terial, Judicial, and other forms, averaging in amount upwards 
of 22,000,000 during the official year, are turned out for use 
in the Mofnasil. 



LAWRENCE ASYLUM PRESS; 



The Lawrence Asylum Press in Madras is a quasi Qovemment Vatars of the 
institution, the general management being entrusted to a 
Committee appointed by Oovemment, though the persons 
employed in connection with it are not eligible to pension under 
the XJnoovenanted Service Civil Pension Code. The connection 
between this Press and the (Government depends on the &ict that 
tlie former is really a part of the Ootaoamund Lawrence Asylum 
institution, the stability of which is ultimately g^uaranteed by 
Gkrremment, although the necessity for assuming the charge on 
State funds has not arisen and is not likely to arise. The Press 
was originally attached to the Madras Military Or^^ian Asylum, 
and the latter has been amalgamated with the Lawrence Asylum. 
The major portion of the work turned out by the Press is surplus 
work which cannot be done at the Government Press, and would 
otherwise find its way to private Presses. Twelve lads apprenticed 
from the Lawrence Asylum are boarded and clothed at tlie 
expense of the Press, and any profit accruing is paid over to the 
Principal of the Lawrence Asylum for the benefit of the school. 



DISTRICT PRESSES AND GAZETTES. 



District Piresses were first established in pursuanoe of an order IHttriot 
of Government passed in 1856. In the previous year the "••••' 
Collector of North Arcot employed a small printing establishment 
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MnOBLLiVlOCm. 



IMitriet 



wbioh he worked ftt hie ownooet ae an ezperimeni. Aboat the 
eeme time one of the Aesietuit Ckdleotora in the same dietrict 
set np a small lithographic press of his own to print the 
ordinary oorrespondenoe of the Bajahmnndry Collector's office. 
The saooessfol working of these presses and their utility being 
brought to the notice of Gbvermnent, they ordered that a press 
should be set up at the Husoor station of the most important 
Collectorates, and fifteen districts were shortly afterwards sup- 
plied. By March 1859 OTory district was furnished with its 
own press, and labor is now greatly economised by the printing of 
numerous papers, such as puttahs, forms of account, drculais. 
Proceedings of Oovemment, of the High Court, and of the Board 
of Beyenue, Ac., which formerly had to be copied in manu- 
script. The presses are worked under the orders of the CoUec- 
tors and managed by a Supervisor or Head Compositor receiv- 
ing a salary of Rupees 50 per mensem. In 1873-74 Mr. Keys, 
Superintendent of the Ooremment Press at Madras, was deputed 
to inspect and report upon the working of the several District 
Presses. He brought to light several abuses which have been 
since rectified and prepared a manual for the guidance of the 
press establishment. The subjoined statement shows the annual 
value of work done and the receipts and charges during the last 
ten years: — 







Bsdmated 










Yean. 


▼alne 
of the 
work done. 


Beoeipts. 


Ohazgea. 








B8. 


BB. 


B8. 






IMUIT 


1,66,260 


17,975 


61,610 






1867.S8 


1,89,126 


24,261 


54,731 






1868.69 


2,83,461 


26,648 


60,724 






1869.70 


8,28,883 


29,292 


65,788 






1870.71 


2,41,291 


26,092 


67,962 






1871.72 


8,28,000 


18,994 


58»905 






1872.78 


2,88,674 


22,169 


72,768 






1878.74 


1,48,028 


20,666 


67,964 






1874-75 


1,40,815 


19,815 


67,117 





With the establishment of presses commenced the publication 
of District Oasettes, which were issued for the first time in 
1856-57. The District Oasettes are published in each district 
fortnightly. As a rule, everything is in diglott. Two regular 
supplements are published, one the Police Sheet, containing 
matters of special interest to the Police Department, and the other 
a sheet containing the Standing Orders of the Board of Revenue. 
When Acts, Bills or other lengthy papers are published in the 
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Gaseite, tbese are also put into a Supplement, so that they may 
be filed conseoativelj. The following are the principal Btatementa 
pnbliahed: — ^the calendar; a atatement showing arriTal and 
departure of teasels ; the cnltivation and rain-fall and price list ; 
demand, collection, balance atatement ; statement of bnaineaa in 
the talnqs ; salt sales and manufacture statement ; statement of 
exports and imports; Taodnation statement; and statement 
showing the working of the dispensary. The Cku&ette 
contains also all orders of a general nature ; notice of oflenoea 
committed; of appointments; promotions; leaves of absence'; 
returns from leave; dismissals; suspensions; punishments ; 
deaths ; resignations, &c., among the District servants ; abridg- 
ments or brief notices of orders of Government or Acts of the 
Legislatures, and other matters of general or official concernment, 
such as Bolls of unclaimed sums in Regimental Gash Chests ; 
sales of land and notices of Abkiri rents ; sale notices, Ac. 
There are also Circulars issued by the Local Authorities when of 
the nature of Standing Orders ; Circular Orders of the Board of 
Bevenue and of the High Court ; the result of criminal trials ; 
lists of stolen property; description of escaped convicts; and 
offers of reward for their apprehension ; changes in postal rules ; 
the progress of the Railway and other public works; the 
proceedings connected with local exhibitions; advertisements 
inviting tenders for contracts ; notices of the dates of preliminary 
and other hearings in the Civil Courts ; decisions of the Civil 
Courts, whether for Plaintiff or Defendant ; place where the 
Collector will hold his Cutcherry during the ensuing week, and 
similar items of intelligence. The advertisements and drculara 
of the Officers of the other Public Departments are published free 
of charge. Editorial articles, mere news or correspondence on 
any subjects, or comments on the proceedings of the Courts or 
Cnt^herries have no place in the Ghtzettes. Private advertise- 
ments are published on payment. The District Gbizette is 
supplied gratis to certain officials and persons, but the subscrip- 
tion of other persons is 8 Annas a month. Village servants and 
officials drawing less than Rupees 25 per mensem are supplied 
with the (Gazette, post free, for a subscription of 2 Annas per 
mensem. 
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REGISTRATION OF JOINT STOCK 

COMPANIES. 



Vatuwof Joint-Stock CompanieB are either registered nnder the 

oonkrol, Indian Companies' Act, 1860, or formed under some other Act 

or constitated by Bojai Charter or Letters Patent. In the 
two latter cases the Companies are subject to the terms of 
the special enactment, charter, or letters patent, nnder which 
they are respectively constitated. Most Companies, however, 
are registered nnder the Indian Companies* Act of I86&, 
and nnder this enactment are controlled by a Registrar appointed 
by Government. The accounts of such Companies are audited 
and rendered yearly, and the documents relating to them, which 
are kept by the Regristrar, are open to the public on payment of 
a fee. The Reg^rar sees that the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association are in accordance with the Act, and that the docu- 
ments required to be furnished to him are duly sent in. 



MONEGAR CHOULTRY. 



Vatimof the The Monegar Choultry in Madras is an instittition which 
Institatioa. affords shelter, fbod, and clothing to native poor and infirm 
persons without reference to caste. It was f oxmded in the year 
1808. Besides a Choultry or Pauper Acfylum, it contains also 
an infirmary and a special asylum for foundling and stray 
children. The institution is supported by public contributions 
aided by the (Government. The management is placed nnder the 
supervision of a Committee selected annually by the Government. 



TRIPLICANE LUNGHEREHANA. 



Vaturs ef ths This is a poor-house of considerable antiquity, and was taken 
iMtitation. ^^^ ^y ^^ (Jovemment from the Camatic Sirkar in 1857. 

Charity is dispensed to out-door and in-door paupers to the 
extent of Rupees 400 monthly, which is the amount of the 
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Ctoyemment endowmeni. The institaiion ia managed by the 
Deputy Comxniflsioner of Police for Madras. 



SULPHUB LICENSES. 



Over a hundred tons of Bnlphnr is annoally expended or sold Vstna of 
in this PresidenGy, and dealers are licensed to have in stock over ^fy!!^ 
two hundred tons. The sulphur is chiefly used in nm-ViTig gim, 
powder and fire-wofrks and in blasting operations, and to some 
extent in bleaching ginger. A little sulphur is employed in 
medicine, and it has in some instances been used as a disinfect, 
ant. The manufiustnre of snlphur and its traffic are regulated 
by the Aims and Ammunition Act, XXXI of 1860, under the 
provisions of which no one can manufacture or deal in snlphur 
except under a license. Magistrates may be empowered under 
the Act to grant licenses to sulphur dealers ; but the mle in 
this Presidency is for the Government to give the sanction on 
the recommendation of District Magistrates. The premises, 
books, and stock of licensed sulphur dealers are periodically 
examined by the Assistant Magistrates, and in the Presidency 
town by the Deputy Oommissioner of Police; annual returns 
are submitted by District Magistrates of the nomber of dealem 
and the business carried on by them. 



GOVERNMENT WORKHOUSE. 



The "Strangers' Home " at Madias, which had existed sinoe Vatusof tkm 
1867 as a private charitable institution, was in 1870 taken over i»tltatlsB. 
by Gkyvemment as a Goverxmient Workhouse. The institution 
IS now managed by a Governor and a Oommittee, of which the 
PNeident is the Oommissioner of Police for Madras. It is used 
exclusively in connection with the Vagrancy Act^ No. IX of 1874, 
for the temporary housing of vagrants according to the provisions 
of that enactment. The annual budget grant for the expenses 
of the institution is Rupees 20,000. 
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MONET, WEIGHTS, AND MBASUBBS. 



There is no eepftmie IGnt in MadTM. The coneney is Impe- 
rial and coneiBti in sflTer of mpeee^ half and quarter rapeea, 
and doable annas; and in copper of single, half^ and qnartidr 
annas, and single pies. The following are the amoonts nsed in 
this Presidenoyfiiraoooiints:— 

8 Pies ^ 1 Paisa or \ Anna. 
12 Piee = 1 Anna. 
16 Annas = 1 Rupee. 

15 Rupees = 1 Gold Rupee. 

16 Rupees = 1 Gold Mohur. 
1,00,000 Rupees = 1 Madras Lakh. 

The sovereign is a I^gsl tender for 10 Rupees. The nominal 
value of the Rupee in English money is two shillings. Acoonnts 
were formerly kept in Madras in Star Pagodas, Fanams, and 
Cash, and the praotioe still prevails in some parts of the Pre- 
ndenoy. Kie values of these coins are as under : — 

SOOssh ae IPauam. 

42 Fanams => 1 Star Pagoda. 

The Star Pftgoda, when current, was made of gold 19| eaiftts 
fine, and was nominally worth in English money about 7». 6d. 

Waiffhtfc The original unit of weight in Southern India was the gold 

pagoda coin of 52} gprains Troy weights ; 82 ** Red Seeds " made 
one pagoda weight, and 10 pagoda weights made 1 poUum. A 
more stable ponderary unit however, and one still in universal 
use, is the Tola, a weight whioh is practically equivalent to the 
weight of a single silver rupee. The following is the table of 
weights in use in most Gbvemment operations in this Presi- 
dency :—. 



ISOOtsma 


ee ITola. 


STolaa 


as 1 Pdhim. 


40Pollanis 


= IVias. 


8Yi88 


se 1 South Indian Mwuid. 



20 South Indian Maunds = 1 Barum or Candy. 

The following table gives approximately the equivalents in 
English measures : — 
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ICMlrMWeifl^ti. 


Ayoixdnpou. 




Twy. 


1 Tola ... 

8 Tohfl 1 PoUnm ... 

40 PoUnTnii 1 Yim ... 

8 V!n 1 Uannd ... 


11m. oi. dn. 
* • 9*6821 
' 1 • 8-748i 
8*1' 6-948f 

84 • 10 'It'Sm 


lbs. 





8 

80 


OB. dwte„ 
. . 71 
. 1 . ii 
.9.0 
.0.0 



The Tariotui manndfl or mnns used nnder other AdminiBtraiionft 
difEer from the South Indian mannd considerahly. In salt 
measure the following Imperial table ia adopted, the mannd 
being eqniTalent to 82t Ibi. Ayoirdapois the tola and seer 
remaining the same : — 

80 Tolas B 1 Seer. 

40 Seers = 1 Imperial Mannd. 

The Imperial seer, which it was the object of Act ZXXI of 
1871 to introduce, (=» 22046 lbs., or 857844 tolas) has not yet 
been applied to this Presiden<S7. 

In finear measure the English foot and yard are superseding Ummx 
the native measures, but the latter deserre notice. A table m '''^•oisj 
given below based on a oombinalion of the native measorea with 
the English yard ; this is in general use and may be taken as 
approximately correct with reference to the equivalence of the 
English and native measures :— * 

4 TTngnlums or Thumbs = 1 Hand. 

3 Hands = 1 Span. 

2 Spans '= 1 Cubit or Moolam. 

2 Moolnms = 1 Yard. 

2 Yards = 1 Fathom or Thundum. 

2,000 Thundums = 1 Coss. 

4 Coss = 1 Kadum (10 miles). 

The basis of linear measxure in the South of India is the 
moolum given above, which is the distance from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle finger of a full-sised man. 

In square measnre the use of the English Acre is encouraged, iqjBsrs 
bot the following table holds its ground, the native Cawny 
the place of the Acre :— 

s= 1 Square Foot. 

= 1 Mannie or Ground. 

= 1 Cawny. 

= 1 Square Mile. 



144 Inches 
2,400 Square Feet 
24 Mannies 
484 Oawnies 



The Cawny is in proportion to the English acre as 121 to 160. 
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MISOILLAVIOUS. 



In the greater part of tbe Preaidency there are no actual dxy 
and liquid measures of oapadtj, these measures depending in 
reality on the weight of different commodities used in connectiao 
with them ; thus the seer measure is nnderstood to he a measure 
which when '* heaped " will contain a seer weight of rice. In 
the neighhonrhood of Madras howeyer and in some of the 
Southern Districts, the ordinary grain measure is a *' puddy ** 
which, though variable, does not represent any weight. The 
following table is used in Goremment transactionS| the OUock 
being equiyalent to 12^ cubic inches : — 

8 Ollocks s= I Measure or Puddy. 
8 Puddies s= 1 Maroal. 
400Marcalss= 1 Oaroe. 

A parrah of chunam consists of 6 maroals. It will be seen 
that 20 Ollocks are equivalent to 1 English Gallon. The 
Imperial measure of capacity, which it was the object of 
Act XZXI of 1871 to introduce (= a measure containing one 
Imperial seer of water at its TnaxiTnuTn density, weighed in a 
vacuum), has not yet been applied to this Presidency. The 
following table shows in greater detail the exact dimenmanB 
of the Madras measures :-— 



Depth and 
Diameter 
inside, in 

Inohee and 
Tenths. 



Biie for praotioe, 

in Inches and 

Tenths. 



Capacity 
InOubic 
Inches. 



Weight of Rainwater con- 
tained by each Measnre* 
the water being at 80^ 
of Fahrenheit's Ther- 
mometer, in lbs. Avoir- 
dupois. 



Puxah 

Maral 
i do. 
do. 



i 



••• 



do. 
do. 
Hook 
do* 
do. 



(Puddy)... 



••• 



Oytindrio. 
17-2060 

10-0616 
7-9869 
6*3884 
5*0308 
3-9930 
3-1692 
2*6164 
1*9966 
1*6846 



Diamr. | Depth. 

Sqnare. 

20 X 20 I X 10 

Gylindrio. 



10-3 
8-2 
6*3 
60 
40 
8*2 
2*6 
20 
1-6 



9-6 
7*6 
6*4 
61 
4-0 
31 
2*4 
2*0 
1*6 



4000 



lbs. 
144 



14 
7 
3 
1 







OS. drs. gis. 
0*6*0 



22 
24 
13 
20 



• 12 * 


13 • 


• 6 • 


6 • 


• 3 * 


3 • 


• 9 • 


9 • 


• 12 


• 12 • 


• 14 


• 6 • 


. 7 


. 8 • 


• 3 


• 9 ' 


• 1 


• 12 • 



12 

6 

17 



OemparisoA 
of local food 



For the purposes of the returns of food prices sent to the 
Gk)yemment of India as mentioned in Section IV, a thorough 
comparison was four years ago made of the local food measures 
in use, taking the form of a conversion of capacity measures 
into weight measure. In each locality it was ascertained what 



' 
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was the recogniied meaBore of capaoity naed for flelling grain 
and salty what was ilie capacity of this measnTc in oabio inches, 
and how much weight of ordinary rice it contained in terms of 
the tola or rupee weight. The ratio between the weight of 
ordinary rice and that of other grains and of salt haying then 
been arriyed at by two independent methods, similar results 
were established for the other conmiodities. In establishing the 
ratio between grains and rice one ratio for the whole Presidency 
was decided on ; in the case of salt however the yariatiens in 
different distrioto, owing to reduction of weight by transport to 
l^aoes distant from source of supply and other causes, were so 
considerable that several ratios had to be taken for the whole 
Presidency. The Board of Revenue, who made these calculations, 
are acquainted thereby with the weight of each principal 
commodity contained iu each of the local measures ; and when 
the bi-monthly returns showing the number of measures of each 
commodity sold for a rupee reach them from the districts, they 
are in a position to issue tables showing their price lists in terms 
of a single common weight. At present the unit of weight 
adopted for the price lists is the seer of 80 tolas. 

A small fee is collected firom shopkeepers, grain merchants, Stamplsf 
and others wishing to have their weights and measures tested xemres. 
and stamped in proof of their being of the proper standard. 
The fee varies from 4 Pies to 6 Annas for each measure tested 
and stamped, and from the proceeds a small establishment is 
maintained for doing the work. The fee is not collected under 
any law, but the benefit of the arrangement is appreciated by 
the people, and many come of their own accord from long 
distances to have their measures tested and stamped. The 
receipts and charges up to 1873 were assigned to the general 
revenues, on the understanding however that the charges should 
never exceed the receipts, but they were then transferred to 
Provincial Funds. The receipts and charges usually average 
Bopees 10,000 and Rupees 5,000 respectively. 



PRESIDENCY GAZETTEER, Ac. 



The Madras scheme of District Manuals and Presidency Biitiiet 
Gaaetteer was inaugurated before the aj^warance of the scheme gj)||^j|^ 
for a statistical survey of the Indian empire put forward by CNwsltisr. 
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the OoTonuncoat of India^ and does not ezaetiy teUy with ii. 

In ihe MadiBB Preeideney the diflfaient diotrioto produee their 

own mnnnftlfli each at a different time, at a eepaiate eoet, and, 

to a certain extent, on a separate plan. The ProaideBoj 

Gaaetteer is to be a distinct publication, prepared hereafter horn 

these Tnannalw. On the plan adopted for the rest of India, no 

separate District Manuals are pablished, bat the Gaaetteem or 

*' Statistical Aooonnts " of each proyince consist of a series of 

*' District Accoonts " placed side bj side in one puUioation; 

the District Accounts are in this case on one nniform plan, and 

are prepared in a central office from rough material supplied 

hy the districts, while the cost is confined to that of the 

central office. The Madras District Manuals thns correspond to 

the district sections in the Statistical Accounts of each of the 

other Administrations ; the differences aboTO mentioned are 

howeyer too considerable to admit of their playing the same 

part in the compilation of the Imperial Gasetteer, and special 

arrangements will hare to be made in Madias in the direction 

of supplying material for that publication. 

The following list shows the writers of the different manuals :— 




1. YizAgapatam 
e* Madoia ... 
8. Nellore ... 
4. Bellazy ... 

6. Cnddapah 
e. Goimbatore 

7. South Aroot 

8. Godavery 

9. Ohinglepnt 

10. Triohinopoly 

11. Ganjam ... 
18. SSstna ... 

18. Tinneyelly 
14. KilgiriB ... 
16. Salem ... 

16. Malabar... 

17. Knmool ... 
la South Canara 

19. Tanjors ... 
80. North Aroot 



... 
... 
... 
••* 



... 



... 



... 



... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 



Mr. Carmiohael 

„ Kelson 

„ Boswell 

II AOisau ..• *■• 

ff Gribblo 
Meesrs. Rioeaad Maokensie* 
Mr. Garfltin 

ff MorriB ... 

II \/FOia ... ... 

II Moore 

II Maltbj 

II Leman 

II Bird 

n Grigg 

II Le EWia 

I, Logan 
M.B.B. G. Kistna Ohotty ... 
Not yet ananged 
M.B.K. Venkasawmy Bow. 
Not yet arranged 



.. • 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



Fmiahed. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
In the Preaa. 

Do. 

Do. 
In progreai. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
In the Press. 
In progress. 

Do. 

Do. 
Not yet began. 

In progress. 
Not yet begun. 



Traasliters- The traasliteration of oative proper names in the DisMct 
Manuals is conducted in the main on the system of Sir William 
Jones as finally authorized by the Goyemment of India for 
the purposes of the Imperial Gasetteer in February 1870. 8ir 
William Jones' system may be described as the system of 
spelling aoooiding to continental vowel sounds, with an arbitrary 
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of oonsooant BoandB ; being opposed in the former 
portioalar to the system of Dr. Gilohrist^ which proceeded 
more phonetioallj in its rendering into Bnglish of native rowels, 
and to the common usage of Earopeans, which may be said to be 
a mixture of the phonetic principle and tradition. The system 
as authorised by the Gbvemment of India for the Imperial 
Gaoetteer is understood to be arbitrary only as regards the twelve 
ordinary vowel sounds, leaving the consonant sounds, which vary 
much in the different languages of India, to be variously 
represented. Systematio transliteration has not hitherto been 
attempted in this Presidency in the publication of Government 
Proceedings and other official papers ; but it is in contemplation 
to take measures in that direction. 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION IL 



(1) StcdemerU ahowing (he TcUuqa under the charge cf Divisional Officers on 

Isi February 1877. 



•8 



Designation of 
Office and Head, 
quarter Station. 



Talnqt, Zeniindariee 

and other separate 

Tracts forming the 

Charge. 



in 
Bqnare 

MUee. 



Popnli^ 
tion. 



Land 
Beyenne. 



BemariM. 



1. Collector, 
Chetterpore. 






2. Frinoipal 
Asnstant 
Collector 
(First Ant.), 
Chicsoole. 



Oovmwntnt Taluq, 
1. Gnmsur 



ZemimdarieB. 



2. Snrada ... 
8. Attigada 
4. VbXwc 
6. Hnmma ... 

6. Beridi 

7. Kailikotta 



■ a. 

■ • • 



Total ... 



Oovemment Tahtq, 

1. Chioaodle 
Zemindan^ EstaUi, 

2. Sreeknrmana of 

Vixianagaram in 
Yizagapatam. 

8. Karakaralasa ... 

4. MnngataTalasa... 

6. Gk>ttipalli 

6. Takkali Estates... 

7. Tarls 

8. Chackipalli 

9. Konsalaoottnr ... 

10. Tarlepatta 

11. Chinnatangam ... 

12. Peddfttangam ... 
18. TallaTsJasa 

14. Juangi ... 

16. TellamanchilU ... 

16. Beddam ... ... 

17. BelamarapalaTa. 

lasa. 

18. Gopalapuram .. 

19. Chittivalata ... 

20. Parlakemedi ... 

21. Urlam 

22. Hants 

28. Tilani 

24. Towdam 

26. Akkayavalasa ... 
26. Santalaksimipn* 
ram. 



277t 



46 
1491 

16A 

6 
141 

84 



698A 



279i 



17* 



6* 

61A 
28} 

i 



I 



t 

1 
H 

B 

i 

151 

2i 
1 

7A 



167,960 



16,824 

77.228 

4,178 

2,754 

10,960 

42,689 



810,988 



200,666 



16,927 



7,796 

8,696 

4,861 

68,064 

84,639 

1,018 

574 

888 

896 

664 

847 

2,886 

648 

217 

866 



1,96,768 



4,000 

60,000 

663 

1.171 

4,500 

19,000 



2,84,987 



2,48,698 



4,048 

4,048 

4,049 

49,088 

4,000 

869 

898 

266 

424 

424 

424 

1,002 

664 

89 

1,048 



6,166 


8,699 


6,698 


2,074 


262,391 


82,189 


11,061 


13,682 


8,220 


2,309 


6,180 


8,664 


1,030 


686 


788 


278 


486 


1,192 



A portion of the 
Magisterial charge 
of Oomsnr Talnq 
is under the Senior 
Assistant. 



*The revenue is 
inclnded in that of 
Vixianagaram in 
the Yizagapatam 
DifltrioU 



[Appivdix to 



(1) 8iaimnerU$^ 



( 420 ) 

the Taluq$ under the ekarge of DMtianal Qfcen 
February 18i^7-<C(miiiiaed). 



BecignatioB of 
Ofioe and Head* 
quarter Statioo. 



2. Prhidpta ^ 

Ainstant 
Collector 

(First AMt.), « 
Ohioaoole. 
(OwtifMMd). . 



8. Senior Afltt. 
Collector 
(Second Aflst.},* 
Berbampore. 



Do. 




Talnqg, Zemindaiiet 

and other sepante 

Tracts forming the 

Charge. 



27. TalaMmndnm ., 

28. Lnsaiam 

29. Bajaparam 

80. Seddibeharaknt. 

tnr. 

81. Jonnapada 

82. Halgam 



JToltaAs. 



MaUah Tracts. 



Total ... 



1. Berfaampore 
ZMitndorist. 



2. Daraskota 
8. Seergfaar 
4. Chinnakemedi 
6. Aska 

6. DavabhTuny 

7. Korla ... 

8. Peddakemedi 

9. Chioati ... 

10. Surangi ••• 

11. Jarada ... 

12. Jalantta 
18. Barwa ... 
14. Mandnsa 

16. Budaiaeinghi 



. >• 
••• 

••. 
. •• 
•.• 

. . ■ 
•*. 
... 
... 
•*. 
. • • 
... 
... 



m 



Bqaan 
Miles. 



Ifolta^s. 

16. Peddakemedi, 
Snrange, Bndara. 
singhi, Jarada, and 
Mandnsa Maliabs. 



Total ... 



II 
f 

A 
lA 



026U 



60i 
S0{ 
66A 

8A 

4 

SI 

78A 

9 
26i 




4i 



I 



779A 



Popnla- 
tion. 



928 

820 



109 

188 
916 



19,201 



681,844 



248,686 



81,262 
9,696 

29,849 
7,712 
8,689 
6,467 

40,810 

40,789 

12,919 
6,818 

18,460 
8,464 

84,608 
8,244 



26,987 



622,028 



Lsnd 
Bereinne* 



2,888 

882 

76 

108 



672 



4,82,681 



8,19,822 



26,000 
6,600 

20,000 
4,867 
6,188 
6,466 

28,600 

84^000 
8,600 
2,000 
7,000 
7,800 

14,000 
600 



4,77,622 



^ Arsa not known. 
The rereniie is 
included in that 
shown for the Par- 



dary above. 



The MagMorial 
ohaige of a por« 
tion of the Ber. 
hsmpore Talnq is 
to remain with the 
CoUeotor. 



SienoH n.] 



( 421 ) 

mg the Taluqs under the charge of Dwieional Qjfieeri 
Ui February 1877— (Conimiied). 



• 

1 


Dengnation of 
OiBoe and Head. 


Talnqs, Zeminduiet 
and other Mpwate 
Tract* forming the 
Charge. 


Area in 
Bqnare 
Miles. 


Popnla- 
tion. 


Land. 
Berenne. 


Bemaxto. 






UoiMkh 7Vac<«. 






B8. 






f 


1. Oumsiir Maliahs... 


... 


28,864 


... 


Area and revemie 


• 
*•• 




2.Chockapad, Ghali, 


... 


7,202 


... 


not known. 


1 


4.Speoial Asrt. 


Pasara, and Qad- 










1 


Colleotor 


guda of the Gnmsnr 










<& 


(Thiid Ant.), 


Talnq. 








Bevennenot known. 


Boaselkonda * 


8. SnradaandKattin- 


•*• 


78,561 


... 


Popolation of these 


1 


m the low 


gia Maliah and the 








Maliahs is inolnd. 


i 


country. 


portions of Chinna- 








ed in that of the 


Beeligoodain 


kemedi Maliahs. 








Zemindanes to 


1 


the Mi^li^Ka^ 


4. Chinnakemedi and 


... 


.*• 


•*■ 


which the Maliaha 


Vi 


Bodigada Maliahs. 
Total... 
Grand Total ... 
2«fiifndarMf. 








belong. 




... 


109,127 


60 






2,297 


1,464,856 


11,96,840 
















f 


1. Visagapatam 


216 


90,467 


.*• 






1. Colleotor. ... 


2. Bimlipatam 


248 


118,079 


... 






YuiagApatam. 


8. Semngayarapa- 
kota .«. ... 


818 


180,862 


... 






V 


4. ChepudipaUi 

Total... 
Zamffidariaf. 


615 


162,827 


... 


« 




1,892 


496,785 


... 
















f 


1. Golakonda 


874 


26,720 


1,02,874 




• 


2. Frinoipal Aflst. 
Gollnrtor 


2. Sarrasiddi 
8. TixayaUi 


960 
688 


129,185 
166,184 


1,90,596 

... 




« 


Fint Aflst.), " 


4. Anakapalli 


697 


148,549 


... 




> 


6. Hill tracts of Ool. 


600 


15,880 


... 




A>« ■■& — ^P*fcW W V>A>* 


condah and Viza* 










L 


▼alii. 

Total... 












8,619 


481,518 


2,92,969 
















•" 


1. Paloonda 

Ztfmtndories. 


482 


191,908 


... 






8. Senior AMt. 


2. Farratipoor 


402 


128,880 


.** 






Colleotor 
(Seoond AsBt.)/ 


8. Vizianagaram ... 


888 


149,920 


... 






4. Gajapatinagamm 


276 


121,768 


... 






Yuianagaram. 


6. BobiUi 


888 


140,789 


... 








6. Salor ... ... 


222 


77,006 


•«. 








7. Ganapnr 


2,000 


68,127 


... 






V 


8. Boyagadda 

Total ... 


1,000 


69,780 


... 






4,998 


928,068 


... 





[Afpbkdh 10 



( 422 ) 

(1) StaiemmU skomng ihe Taluqs under ihs charge ofDkuUmci Qficere on 

lei February 1877— (Contizmed). 



Deaignakioii of 
Offloe and Head- 
quarter Station. 



Talnqa, Zemindaries 

and other eeparate 

Tiaotii forming the 

Chai^. 



Araa in 
Square 
Miles. 



PopnU' 
tion* 



Land 
Berenne. 



I 



4. Special Aeet 
Collector 
(Third Aast 
KorapaL 



It./ 



ZemindarisB — Jeffpore, 

1. Kirapad ... ••• 

2. Kolnpa... 

8. Nayarangapore ... 

4. 



• » • • • • 



1. Collector, 
Cooanada. 



v^ 






2. Hnb.Golleotor 
(First Aest.), « 
Bajahmondry. 



8. Head Asst. 
Collector 
(Second ABst.), 
Ellore. 



Total ... 
Grand Total ... 

Total ... 

Zemindariei, 

1. Pittapore 

2. Cooanada 

8. Coringa ... ... 

Government TaiUiq. 
4. Bamachendrapur.. 
Total ... 

Oovemment TahiqB, 

1. Bajahmnndzy 

2. Peddapoor 

ZBmiindariei, 

8. Tnni ... ••. 
4. BadraohellQin and 
Rakapalli. 

Total ... 

Government To/ugt. 

1. EUore 

2. Emagoodam 

8. Tanukn 

Total... 



8,600 



8,500 



18,609 



182,656 
80,084 
87,868 
12,801 



812,858 



2»219,174 



} 



188 
168 



507 



{ 



79,606 
66,944 
24,916 



2,92,969 
11,02,022 



18,94,991 



1 



SSemindari rdTeBoe, 
for which Taluq. 
war particnltfi 
are not known. 



8,41,627* 



208,588 



863 



2,068 
506 



876 

885 



8,824 



729 

1,249 

866 



2,844 



876,049 



128,901 
111,489 



50,201 
27,696 



818,286 



8,84,842 



11,76,469 



1,67,808 
2,86,551 



21,090 



* Inclnding tl^ 
revenue of Tnni 



4,18,944 



186,876 
145,716 
167,491 



460,061 



2,19,794 
1,95,217 
6,16,189 



10,31,200 



Zemindari reTonne 
included in tbat 
of Cocanada snd 
Coringa. 



SicnoH n.] 



( *23 ) 

ng the Taluqs under the charge of. 
let February 1877— (Contmned). 



t 



Dedgnatioii of 
Office and Head- 
qoarter Btatioxu 



TalnqSy ZemindarieB 

and other separate 

Tracts forming the 

Charge. 



in 
Sqnara 



Popolft- 
tioB. 



Land 
Bevenne. 



Bemarka. 






r 



<«3 

to 

s 



4. General Depy. 
Collector, 
KaraAftpoor. 



Depy.r 
oor. C 



1. Colleetor, 
Maaolipatani* 



[ 



2. 8nb.CoUeotor 
(First Asst. 
Onntoor. 



8. Head Asst 
Conector 
(Seoend Asaft.}, * 



4. General Depy. 

Collector, 
Yinniicondah. 



{ 



Oovemment Tehtqg. 

1. Narasapor 

2. Bhimayeram 
8. Amalspoor 

Total ... 

Grand Total ... 



Gavemmmii Taiuq§, 

1. Gndirada 

8. Bandar 

Total ... 



1. Bapatla 

2. Gnntoor 

8. SatUnapam 

4. Bepalli 

Total ... 



Govermmeni Taluq§. 

1. Nandigama 

2. Beiwada ... ... 

Z&mindariet, 

8. Nnsrid ... ... 

4. Viiaanapetah 

Total ... 



OoPemment Taluqa. 

1. Narasarowpettah... 

2. Palnad 

8. Vinnuoondah 

Total ... 

Gmnd Total ... 



460 
416 
487 



1,803 



8,884 



888 
687 



1,220 



694 
600 
621 
622 



2,487 



177,876 

92,467 

206,886 



477,218 



1,620,624 



87,188 
164,626 



261,668 



148,629 
126,997 
101,728 
169,912 



6,74,821 
4,86,216 
6,79,471 



16,90,608 



42,12,891 



4,40,606 
8,10,021 



7,69,629 



699 
406 



661 
267 



1,828 



682 

1,096 

661 



2,888 



7,818 



642,266 



106,462 
88,061 



107,466 
66,662 



862,660 



120,619 

120,668 

64,608 



806,786 



1,462,874 



6,90,406 
4,07,006 
8,69,704 
6,46,888 



20,12,966 



2,04,247 
1,67,092 



1,06,221 
20,829 



4,90,889 



8,40,686 
8,81,708 
1,47,204 



8,19,492 



40,82,866 



[Appmnx TO 



( ^ ) 

(1) Siaiemmd $hawing ike KImft nmder He Aarge <if DivUumal 0fc9n 

IH February 1877— (Ccmiiiiii6d). 



Detigmitkm of 
OOoeaod Head- 
qaarter Station. 



1WliM|i, Zemiiidariei 
and other 
Tnota farming 
Clinigo. 



the 



LCoOMtor, 
VolkM. 



{ 



Talmq$. 



S^Ondor ... 



S. SoV-Colleotor 
(Fint AMi.), i 
Ongole. 



8. Hand A«t ) 
Colleotor I 

(860oadA«t.),( 
Nelloie. J 



4> Ganeral Dopy* 
Collector, 
Naidoopet. 



{ 



Total 



Oovm nmmi IWnga. 



1. On0ole . 

2. Kaadnknr 
S. Kan^giri . 



••• 
••• 
••• 



1. Golleetor, 
CnddapaL 



8. Siib.Col]eotor 

(First Aut 



1 




4. Thai DiTiaion ... 
i. Fddile do. ... 

Total... 
Gcv0rfimmU TaUiq9, 

1. KaTaU ^ 

2. UdaTagiri 
8- Atmakar 

Total ... 
Oov€nimmU TahtqM. 

1. Bapmr ••. ••■ 

2. Yenkatagiri 

8. Polar Diyiiion ... 

Total... 
Grand Total... 

L Onddapah 
Oov^rnmsni Tiduq$, 

1. Boyaehoti ... 

2. Kadiri ... ... 

8. YoUpaad 

4. MadanapalU 

Total ... 



m 



927 
8U 



1,440 



710 
722 



406 



8^020 



1,786 



541 
229 
184 



864 



7,160 



1,207 



640 

1,442 

708 

681 

8,480 



Popola. 



179,788 
147,141 



8264^10 



196,068 
188,876 
127;B68 



78,189 
62AI84 



606;774 



a,886 
100,966 
108,802 



286,128 



62,268 
60361 



167,004 



1,876,811 



168,018 



128,162 
140,948 
145,691 
186,468 

660,169 



M0306 
M8,e04 



6,44,400 



8,27,161 

836384 

69,442 



6,88,427 



1,72,689 

67,196 

1,61,927 



4,01,762 



1,82,008 
8,79,046 



6,11,048 



22,40^646 



235j064 



1,69,018 
1,66,760 
1,91,167 

2,10,648 

- 

7,16,678 



Head 



1 



ibe 



Bevennes inolnded 



SicnoR n.] 



"8 



j 
I 

4 



o 



I 



( *26 ) 

ring Ae Taluqs under ihe eharffe of Diniiional Ofieers 
IH February 1877— (Conidnned). 



Dengnrntion of 
OAoeuidHeftd- 
qaarter Station. 



Tftluqs, ZemindAriM 

and oUier separata 

Traots forming the 

Chaige. 



m 



Square 

Miles. 



Popula- 
tion. 






Land 

SeTenne. 



8. Head Afnetant 
Collector, 
(Second Aaet.), 
Ontiaittah. 



4. Oeneral Depy. 
C6Ileotor, 
Cnddapah 



l.Gollector, 
BeUary. 



I 



2. 8ab.Golleotor 
(FInt Ant.}, 
Gootj. 



8. Head Aieiitant ( 

Oolleotor, ] 

(Seoond A«t.)> 1 

Pennaoondah. C 



4. General Depj. 

Collector, 
HarpanahalU 



;:l 



Oovemmeni Tahiq9, 

1. JammalaMdngB ... 
8. Proddator 
8. PoliTendla 

Total... 



Oevmmmeni TalmqB, 

1. Bndwafl 

8. Sidhont 

8. Pollampet 

Total... 

Grand Total ... 

Oovemmmii Taikiqa, 

1. Bellary 



Government ToZti^i. 

1. Adoni ... 

2. Alnr 

8. Gooty 

4. Tadpatry 

5. Anantapore 

Total ... 

Oofferfymeni Tailuqs, 

1. Fennaoondah ,„ 

2. Hindnpara 
8. Madakaaira 

4. Dharmaveram ... 

Total ... 

Ocvertimeni Taluq§, 

1. HnvanadgalU ... 

2. HarpanahalU 

8. Hospett 

Total ... 



070 
848 
679 



1,892 



704 
606 
609 



1,821 



8,060 



966 



806 

677 

1,014 

772 

789 



4,067 



664 

481 

489 

1,226 



2,800 



623 
692 
640 

1,766 



109,966 
102,744 
110,406 



828,114 



98,061 

76,667 

146,180 



814,898 



1,861,194 



188,244 



2,08,116 
1,89.006 
1,72»866 



6,64,976 



1,88,889 
1,17,940 
2,06,424 



4,62,768 



19,79,871 



2,97,682 



181,688 
98,280 
144,668 
117,211 
102,761 



644,868 



88,764 

87,869 

79,468 

120,608 



876,716 



89,688 
88,729 
93,424 

266,691 



2,60,907 
2,76,968 
2,21,681 
1,76,168 
1,40,779 



10,76,428 



1,28,020 
1.40,278 
1,22,626 
1,66,838 



6,66;361 



1,42,781 
1,16,472 
1,66,896 

4^14,601 



64 



[AmKDIX TO 



( *26 ) 

(1) SiaiemmU showing Ihe Tahtqa under ike eharge of Divigional Ofie^rs an 

Ui February 1877^(Gontmiied). 



I 

.55 
Q 



Deaignstioa of 
Offioe ftnd Head, 
qnarter Station. 



Talaqs, Zemmdariet 

and other separate 

Traetfl forming the 

Charge* 



f 

I 



6. General Depaty^ 

CoUector, > 

Bellary. j 



1. Colleotor, 
Knmoot 



1 



8. Head AsQistant \ 

GoUeotor, r 

(Second Aost.}, i 

Oiunbiun. / 



M 



8. GeneralDepnty 
Collector, 
NandiaL 



4. GeneralDepaty'^ 

CoUeotor, > 

Koilkantla. j 



1. Colleotor, 
Sydapet. 



1 



Government TaUiqe. 

I, Kndlighi 

8. Baidvoog 

Total ... 
Grand Total ... 



Oovenyment Taluqs, 

1. Kandihotkor 
8. Bamalkota 

Total ... 



Qovere^ment Taluqi, 



1. Ciunbnm ... 
8. Markapnr 



Total ... 



Oovemment Taluqe. 

1. Nandial 

2* Dirwell ... ••• 

Total... 

Oovernmewt Tahkqe, 

L Fattikondah 
8. Kollkimtla 

Total ... 
Grand Total ... 



Bevemment Tahtq. 



1. TriToUore 



in 
Sqnare 
JCiles. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Land 
Beyenne. 



864 
890 


98,888 

87,779 


BS. 

1,18,609 
1,67,867 


1,764 


181,007 


8,69,976 


11,861 


1,668,010 


86,14^888 


1,186 
886" 


101,866 
146,196 


8,81,277 
1,81,641 


8,088 


848,061 


4,08,818 


886 
1,089 


188,048 
98,666 


1,66,686 
1,01,160 


1,984 


816,707 


8,67,846 


777 
487 


107,880 
71,066 


8,06,687 
1,66,468 


1,864 


178,886 


8,71,989 


1,190 
687 


178,484 
96,844 


8,86,429 
2,88,644 


1,887 


872,278 


4^68,978 


7,087 


914,488 


16,11,626 


808 


186,404 


2,62^84 



Swmoii n.] 



( 487 ) 

(1) Staiement thowing ihe Taluqt under the eharge of Divinanal Ojfflcen on 

lit February 1877— (Gontinned). 



« 


Desigiiatu» of 
OAoe and Head- 
quarter Station. 




Area in 

Sqoare 

Miles. 


Popola- 
tion. 


Land 
Rerenne. 




43 


and other separate 
Traota forming the 
Charge. 




• 

i 

1 


2. Snb-CoUeotor f 

(Fint Aaat.}, { 

Chinglepatb ( 

8. Dr. Oolleotor, / 
Sjdapet. I 

f 

1. Collector, 
Cfaittoor. 

2. 8ab.Golleotor 
(First Aflst.), 

Vflllore. 

k. 
r 

3. Head Asat. 
Golleotor 
(Second Aast.), * 
Banipet. 


1. Ghinglepiit 

2. Madorantaknm ... 
8. ConjoTeram 

T otal... 

1. Sydapet 

2. Ponneri 

Total... 

Grand Total ... 

1. Oiittoor* 

8. Chendragiri* 

20fiMndari. 

4. Poonganoor Zemin- 
dan. 

Total ... 

1. Aroot 

2. Yellore 

8. Gndiattnm 

4. Kangnndy Zemin, 
daii. 

Total ... 

GoMmmeiii TVilvg. 

1. Wallajah 

2. Calaatiy 

8. Karrattinnggor ... 

■ 

Total ... 


474 
686 
447 


182,828 
197,808 
168,086 


B8. 

2,22,876 
4,22,668 
4,06,906 


Altered with ref er- 
enoe to G.O., dated 
17th Jnly 1877, 
No. 2,821. 


1,666 


497,672 


10,60,844 


.. . 
812 


10^10 


2,11,408 




... 


... 


* 
• ■ • 




2,619 


988,184 


17,96,486 




966 
664 
668 

624 


218,046 
60,211 
99,628 

109,282 


2,62,848 
79,687 
99,962 

66,869 


•Thetahiqsof Chit- 
toor and Chendra- 
giri are nspally 
placed nnder the 
charge of an Assist, 
ant Collector, and 
if he leayes the 
district tempora- 
rily the Collector 
retains charge of 
the ChittoorTalnq, 
the Chendragiii 
Talnq heing placed 
nnder the Head 
Asst. CoUeotor, 




2,706 


482,166 


4,98,696 


^ 


879 
281 
448 

179 


167,891 
179,166 
1^2,960 

62,047 


8,28,686 
1,91,972 
2,48,216 

22,969 




1,290 


661,674 


7,86,882 






616 

602 
684 


216,204 

186,104 
289,894 


8,82,649 

1.76,816 
1,80,496 






1,762 


641,202 


7,89,860 


• 



[Aprvdix to 



( 408 ) 

(1) SiaUmmt ahewing ike Tailuqt under (he ehmrge ^ 

\$i February 1877--(Contuiiu 



Ofieere om 



Dwrigwafekwi of 
OiBoe and Head- 
quartar Stetioa. 



Talnqa, Zamindaries 
and oclior aepaiata 
TncU fonningiha 
Chaige. 



«q 



J 



4. Ganaral Dy. 

Collaoior, 



1. CoUaotor, \ 

Onddalora. ) 



2. Bub-CoUaetor, 
TiiideTaaiiiii. 



{ 



8. HaadAiaiataiit) 

OoUaotor), > 

YiidaohaUam. ) 



4. Ganaral Dy. 
Gollaotor, 
Txikalora. 



) 



1. Wandafwaah 

2. Polar ... .V 

ZmiUndari* 
8. And Jagliira 



Total 
Grand Total 



Oevemmmii Talnq, 



1. Ouddalora 



Oov0rmn§ni Tahtqs, 

1. Trinomalay 

2. Trndaraanm 
8. ViUapnxam 



Total 



1. Yirdaohallam 

2. Ghadambanm ... 



Total ... 



1. TrikaUna , 

2. Kallakiiriohi 



Total ... 
Grand Total ... 



418 



170 



Popnla- 



Land 
Barenna. 



158,607 
109,150 



77,679 



918 



6,661 



459 



990 
810 
611 



2.411 



666 
898 



959 



500 
607 



1,107 



4^986 



840,886 



2,015,278 



284^849 



8.56,291 
2,01,460 



5,988 



5,68,674 



25,89,062 



4^04,798 



164,657 
289,754 
286,106 


2,98,648 
5,58,796 
4^70,541 

18,22^987 


640,519 


178,504 
289,188 


8,87,577 
6,70,712 


417,687 


10,06,289 


216,246 
196,566 


4,02,020 
8,24,441 


412,812 


7,26,461 


1,755,817 


84,62,680 



Sicnov n.] 



( 429 ) 

(1) Statement showing (he Taluj[8 under ihe charge of Divieional Qffieere of» 

let February 1877— (Gontmned). 



o 



Deagnfttion of 
Office and Head- 
qiuurtar Station. 



Tainqfl, Zemindaries 

and other teparate 

Traota forming the 

Charge. 



in 
Square 
Milei. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Land 
Revenae. 



Bemaiki. 



I 



I 

.9 

Q 



1. CoUeotor, 
Taojore. 



2. Snh-CoUeotor 
(Tint Aflriatant) 
Hegapatam. 



) 



•) 



8. Head Aniatant \ 

Collector ( 

(Second Aaat.), ( 

Combaooniim. / 



4. AMt. Colleotor, 
Taojore. 



) 



5. Dy. Goneotor, I 
MayaTeram. | 



6. !>▼. CoUeotor, I 
Manargadi ( 



1. Colleotor, ) 

Triohinopoly. j 



QovmmenA IViItt^f. 



1. Negapatam 
2* Nannilam 



Total... 



Qwemmmt Tahkqt, 



1. Tanjore ... 

2. Combaoonnm 



Total... 



Owmmmmit TaUiq, 



1. Fftttokotta 



1. nayaTeran ... 

2. ShealU 

Total ... 



1. Kanargndi 

2. Tritrapoondy 

Total ... 
Qrand Total ... 



Qovemmtmi Taluq, 
1. Triohinopolj 



242 
294 



686 



086 
841 



976 



946 



276 
170 



446 



800 
886 



886 



8,789 



619 



200,788 
207,407 



406,140 



844,889 
841,084 



686,878 



287,428 



219,868 
107,469 



886,817 



161,264 
164,714 



816,978 



1,978,781 



806,461 



8,98,261 
7,02,226 



11,00,476 



6,96,466 
7,66,649 



18,62,106 



1,87,008 



6,66,968 
2,78,988 



8,88,896 



4,06,286 
8,89,668 



7,44^898 



42,88,878 



4,60,489 



[Appbhihx to 



( *30 ) 

(1) Siaiemeni $h4ntnng ike Taluqs under the charge of DivUiondl Qficen on 

Ut February 1877— (Contmned). 



Derigoatkm of 
OAoe and He«d. 
quuier Stetion. 



Talnqi, ZemindMiei 

»nd other wpuate 

TrMte forming the 

Cbftrge. 



Area in 
Square 



Popnla. 
tion* 



Land 
ReTeniie. 



S. Head Aidfltent 
Colleotor 
(Fiiet Aeet.)f 



I 



8. Dj. Oolleotor, t 
Keelapalore. ( 



1. GoUeetor, 
Madura. 



{ 



2. Sab.CoIleotQr 

(Firet Aaet.). 

Dindigul. 



8. Head Aeeirtant 
OoUeotor 
(Second Aa8t.)f 
Ramnadi 



OovemmmU Tohtqa, 

1. Mmen ... 
8. Knlatalai 

Total ... 

OavernmmU TaUiqt, 

1. Pexambalore 
8. Oodiarpoliem 

Total... 

Grand Total .. 

got w awe w l IWagf . 

1. Feriaoolnm 
8. Melur ••• 

TbtaJ ... 



OovmiMment Taluqt^ 

1. Dindigul 

8. Palani 

Total .. 



1. Bamnad ... 
8. ShoTagonga 



4. Dj. GoUeotar, 
Madoxa. 



{ 



Total ... 



QwemmeiU Taluqa* 

1. Madura ... ... 

2. Tenunangalnm ... 

Total ... 
Gimnd Total ... 



981 
067 



1,586 



090 
777 



1,467 



8,684 



446} 
614i 



960( 



1,108* 

Qftfti 



2.007* 



2,861 
1,667 



8,908 



1,200 

6181 



1,8181 



8,7841 



267,174 
228,818 



486,487 



170,667 
287,889 



8,44,411 
2,80,626 



6,74,986 



8,40,960 
2,86,144 



408.460 



1,200,408 



281,418 
128,983 



860,401 



824,366 
184,831 



609,197 



604,181 
484^268 



988,884 



4,77,104 



16,12,469 



8,17,851 
8,53,247 



6,71,098 



3,77,211 
2,62,142 



6,89,358 



8,38,686 
2,88,817 



Altered with refer- 
enoe to G.O., dated 
6th July 1877, 
No. 8,286. 



217,418 
241,215 



458,638 



2,206,616 



6,27,003 



2,66,063 
8,69,198 



6,84,256 



24,90,240 



SicnoH n.j 



o 



• 



i 



( «1 ) 

(1) Siaiemeni §howing Ae Talnqs wnder ^ charge of 

IH February 1877— (Gontiniied}. 



Cjfiocn ofi 



Deagnatum of 
Q£Bfie and Head, 
quarter Stadon. 



Taloqs, Zemindariea 

and other Mparato 

Traots f onmng the 

Char^. 



Ana in 

Square 

Miles. 



1. Collector, ( 

Palamoottali. \ 



a. Sab-GoUeotor ) 

(Firvt AMt.}, [ 

Tntioorin* j 



8. HeadAaaiataat*) 
Colleotor, f 



(Seoond Aaat. 



Mm ^ 



4. General Dj. 

Collector, 
KoTiIpattL 



\ 



1. Colleotor, \ 

Goimbatore. I 



8. Sub-CoUeotor C 

(Tirrt Aflflt.), X 

Erode. / 



1« TinneTeUy 

2. Sankaranainarkovil 

Total . 



<y oii»Tnmew< TUagf . 



1. 

2. Tenkarai 



Total ... 



(y OWTIMI K lU IWn^g. 



1. Nangfoneiy ... 

2. Ambasamadram... 

3. Tenkan 



Total 



1. SriTillipfattoor ... 

2. Battoor 



I. . . 



Total ... 
Gnnd Total ... 



Oovmrnmrnkt Taluq, 



1. Coimbatore 



OovemmmU Ikihtqi, 

1. Oaroor... •*. 

2. Dharapnram 

8. Bhowany... ••• 
4. Srode ••• ••• 

Total ... 



Popola. 
tion. 



Land 
Be^enne, 



Bemarka, 



846 
609 


184,109 
182,018 


■a. 

8,68,178 
2,50,566 


966 


866,127 


6,08,788 


468 
688 


166)862 
176,964 


2,18;717 
8,28»846 


• •• 


• • ■ 


.. • 


887 
808 


122,001 
168,216 

• • • 


2,46,872 
4»28,408 

... 


640 


286,216 


6,69,776 


... 
604 


17^078 


8,84^446 


•«• 


... 


• • • 


4»816 


1,698,969 


80,88,866 


626 


248,996 


8.09,270 


664 

776 
682 
696 


176,669 
217,498 
102,818 
288,664 


2,70.264 
836,121 
1,09,806 
8,96,610 


2,616 


729,629 


11,11,706 



Altered with refer- 
ence to G.O., dated 
18th Jnly 1877, 
No. 2,883. 



[Aitdtom TO 



( 



(1) SUtUmmt $kamimg 00 

\al Febnunf 1877— 



) 
(Conibracd) 



I 

s; 






I 

I 



i. H4 

Oolleelor 

PoOMfaj. 



Vf. CoUeoior, 






L CommlMioDer, 
OotMMBund. 



{ 



h Ooneotor, 



{ 



1. 

i. PoDftfibj 



••• •*• 



Totel... 

Oov t ru m m i i Tolvfc 
1. CoDcgal ... 



Totel 



Ofsod Totel 



<7oMniiii#iU Taktqi. 



I. Sftlem 
S. Athnr 



Totel 



S. Sab-Colleofcor 



I 



OoMOor. 



8. HeMlAiaiitont\ 

Colleotor i 

(Seoond AjuiJ), I 

Tripaton. / 



2. Kittnagiri 

8* DMnmp'Qii ... 

Totel... 



Oovemmttit Talvq; 



1. Tripatore 

2. Utteogani 



Totel... 



741 



IM^ 



718 



1,704 



6,879 



128,660 
287,806 
167,846 



828,004 



90,880 
169,916 



260,746 



I 



1,768,274 



1,000 



796 



49,601 



898,806 
164^006 



1,791 



1,169 
668 

OOA 



2,826 



806 
806 



1,618 



667,811 



198,037 
170,288 
190,626 



1A678 
8,76,266 
W4,984 



7,89l»6 



86J46 
8^24^742 



Ml,067 



26,21,964 



46;049 



4,66,871 
2,21,898 



6,78,264 



668,896 



190,800 
168,801 



844,601 



1,98,902 
1,78,988 
1,98,216 



6,60,040 



1,66,628 
1,29,081 



2,94,609 



Awltteiit ComimB* 



Mtgiitniie and 



SscnoH II.] 
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§ 
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( 433 ) 

(I) SiaUmBrU shomng the Taluqi under the charge ofDivieiondl Officers on 

Ut February 1877 — (Gontinned). 



Denigiuktion of 

Offloeand Head- 

qBATter Station. 



Talaqi, Zemindariet 

and other Mparate 

Timet* forming the 

Charge. 



m 
Square 



4. CkneralDeputy I 

CoUeotor, l 

Namakal. j 



Oov§mment TtUuqt. 

1. Namakal 

2. Triohengode 

Total .. 

Gxand Total ... 

Oavemment Taluqg, 



1. GoUeotor, 
Xangalore. 



{ 



2. Head Aidstant \ 

Collector f 

(Second Aut.), ( 

Knndapiir. / 



8. Assistant \ 

Collector (Third / 

Assistant), i 

llangalore. / 



1. Collector, ( 

Calient. \ 



2. 8nb.rollector 
(First Asst.) 
Tellioherry. 



r'{ 



1. Kangmlore 

2. Uppenangadi 

Total 



Qoftmment Taluqw* 



1. Udipi 

2. Kandapnr 



• • • * • • 



Total 



Oovemment Taluq. 



1. Kassergode 



Grand Total ... 



Oiyvemment Taliiqi, 

1. Calient 

2. Cochin 

Total .. 



Oov§mm§nt Taluq$. 

1. Cherikal 

2. Kottiam 

3. Korambraoad ... 

Total ... 



748 
632 



1,376 



7,604 



866 
1,047 



1,912 



892 
626 



1,417 



1,064 



4,398 



860 
8 



868 



671 
460 
627 



1,668 



Popnla. 
tion. 



261,009 
249,678 



610,687 



1,966,996 



242,779 
107,722 



860,601 



281,670 
118,718 



846,288 



222,678 



918,362 



189,768 
19,826 



209.694 



267,877 
143,661 
243,761 



644,689 



Land 
Kerenne. 



8,62,668 
8,67,202 



7,29,760 



22,62,678 



8,67,186 
1,44,267 



6,11,402 



8,26,100 
2,07,882 



6,82,982 



2,48,196 



12,87.679 



1,28,976 
18,679 



1,47,664 



2,18,662 

99,948 

2,09,306 



6,22,906 



Bemarks. 



55 



[Apfkvdix to 



( «4 ) 

(1) SiMtemeni shewing Ike Taluft under ike charge t/ Dmeumal Ofieere 

lei February 1877— (Conlaiiied). 



2 






Dadgiuitioii of 
OAoe and Head* 
qnftrUr Stetion. 






Tfttiu|i, ZmumUnim, 
■ndothflr MiMumie 
TemU formtng the 



SqoftrB 

MilM. 



Popvlft. 



8. Head AMifftftBt 
CoIlMlor 
(SMond 



OovfnwiitfiU Talnfi. 



r I 1. 

A-ifc.)- It. 
i, J 



PalgluHit 
Pooam 



T 



4. Spaoial Aiai 
(Saoond Asat 
Halaporaai. 






460 



Total ..; 1,181 



I 



5. Dj. Collaeiori 
Manantoddj. 



) 



OwemmeitU Tolu^i. 
1. 



2. YaUttTatiad 

Total .. 

Ocvemmtni ToZv^. 
1. Wynaad 

GimndTotol... 



807 



1,888 



1,115 



6,186 



I 



886,866 

874^766 



2,77,806 
8.06,868 



700,611 



887,886 
288,488 



680,418 



186,888 



6^768 



2,00,666 
2,47,228 



4^47,784 



1,11,878 



8,261,260 



18,16,881 



SicnoN II.] 



( «5 ) 
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INDEX VEEBOEUM. 



INDEX VERBORUM. 



Abkany 
Aoconnta 

Hnxor 

Talaq 

Vaiage 
Aoooant and Andit 



Page 
48,888,288 
... 166 
... 167 
... 166 
.. 166 
279, 814 



It 

H 
*l 
f> 



Acqnigition of tenitoiy, ««• Terri- 
torial acquisition. 
Act, Christian Marriage, Indian ... 402 

Court Fees, VII of 1870 806 

Educational, VI of 1888 868 

of 1871. 208, 879 
General Stamp, XVIII of 1869 ... 806 
Land ImproTement, XXVI of 1871. 188 

Local Funds, IV of 1871 202 

Knnicipal, Towns' Improrement, 
X of 1866 

Municipal, III of 1871 

Begistration, III of 1877 

Vagrancy, IX of 1874 

Administration, form of 

of Tributary States... 

of the Land 

Local Funds 

Financial 

AdministratiTe Departments ... 

Administrator-General 

Adyooate-General 

Agency, Gaigam 

„ Visagapatam 

Agricultural 

Agriculture 

Cultivable lands, description of ... 
Soils as aifecting agriculture dis- 

tributed ... 
Seasons with reference to culti- 
vation 
Irrigated land, treatment of 
Unirrigated land, do. 
Pasture land, do. 

Garden lands, do. 

Crops and fallows, rotation of ... 
Cultivation, Coffee 

Cotton 

,, Experimental. 224 

Indigo 226 

X ea ... ... ... zjSo 

Tobacco 229 

Wheat 226 

Condition of ryots 281 

„ farm laborers ...282 
Live-stock, treatment and condi- 
tion of 288 

Fairs and Markets 284 

Food Prices 234 



ft 

» 



207 

208 

196 

409 

22 

28 

79 

202 

274 

26 

178 

176 

66 

69 

202 

216 

216 

217 

218 
219 
220 
221 
221 
222 
227 
223 



Pag§ 
284 



ft 
II 
If 
ft 
It 
II 
II 



Agriculture— ( Contd.) 

Statistics, General Agricultural... 
Government Agricultural opera. 

tioDS, direct 

Educe tbn. Agricultural 

Exhibitions, Public 

Agri-Horticultural Society 

Amani system of land tenure 

Amani, revenue demand under 
Ammt Mahal or Cattle-breedingEstab- 

lishment 

Army Clothing Department 

Army, Madias, constitution of 
Anient system — ms P. W. Irrigation. 

Area of Banganapalli 

Cochin 

Districts 
Ganjam Agency 
Presidency 
Pnducotti^ 
Sundoor 
Taluqs ... 
„ Travancore 

ATTWiK ... ... ... ,., ,,, 

Arts, School of 

Arts and Sciences 

Archaeological remains in IVesi- 

denoy 396 

Architecture, nature of Govern- 
ment operations 396 

Madras Observatory, nature of 

the institution 399 

Meteorological Depckrtment, na- 
ture of the institution ... 400 
Museums, nature of Government 

operations 394 

Assessed Taxes 291 

Assessment, Travancore 46 

„ Special cases of 186 

„ on lands containing mine 

Sub-division of 

Standard rates of 
Asylum, Ootacamund Lawrence 
Avenues, road, conservancy of 
Ayacut cultivation, revision of 



286 
286 
237 
240 
116 
132 

198 
199 
197 



62 

... 67 

20,162 

66 

1, 169, 827 

1, 69, 327 

... 63 

... 160 

... 31 

... 286 

... 888 

394 



II 
II 



137 
137 
127 
389 
202 
137 



B. 



Banganapalli 



History 
Population .. 
Sanads 
SiatisUoB ... 



■ ■ • 

• • • 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 

• ■ i 

• • t 



61 
61 
62 
62 
62 
62 



440 



INDEX YERBORTTH. 



Pag9 

••• ••• ••• •«■ ■•• A 

Births and deaihf , mode of register* 
in^ ... ... ... ••• SDo 

Board of Rerenne 164| 277 

Bodagadah Maliahs 88 

Book Department, QoTemment, oon- 
stitntion of ... ... ... •.. 884 

Book registration 888 

Natare of tke system 888 

Book translator 885 

Botanical Qardens, Ootaoamnnd ... 289 

Bpdgets 275, 812 

ProTincial, preparation of a... 275 
„ ntilisAtion of a ... 276 

Bnildings and Roads Rranoh, $6$ onder 
Pablic Works. 

BnUding sites, qnit-rent on 126 






c. 



17, 18, 22 

... 6 
... 67 
... 187 
.. 1 
... 50 
19,21 
... 72 
... 70 
... 71 
... 72 
Family 
... 72 



Canara • • • • • • 

Ganarese 

Cannanore 

Cantonment Magistrates 

Cape Comorin 

Cardamoms 

Camatio 

Agency 

Family, History of 

Stipends of 1801 
„ 1855 

Prinoe of Arcot 
Stipend 

Cash remittances 824 

Castes — SM Censas. 

Cattle Shows 287 

Ceded Districts 18,21 

Census, Trarancore 81 

Cochin ... ... ... ... 57 

Results of latest 827 

History of early 827 

of 1871, operations of 828 

Gross results of 829 

Nationalities 880 

Hindus 831 

Mahomedans 831 

Ns tire Christians 881 

Eurasians 882 

Europeans 832 

Jains and Buddhists ... 882 

Density of population 83S 

Houses 888 

Sexes, proportions of 838 

Ages of people 835 

Religions of people 836 

Hindus 887 

Mahomedans 887 

Christians 838 

Jains and Buddhists ... 889 

Castes. 

Brahmins 889 

Occupations of Brahmins. 840 

Divisions of „ 840 

Kshatriyas 840 

Trading castes 841 



Page 
Census — {Cantd.) 

Castes— (Contd.) 

Agrioultoral ... 841 

„ laboring class... '848 

Shepherd and pastwal ... 842 
Artisan ... ... ... 842 

Writer or Accountant ... 842 
WeaTors ... ... ... 848 

Potters ... ... ... 844 

Mixed ... ••• ••. 844 

Others 844 

Hill and wandering tribes ... 844 

Pariahs 246 

Mohamedans classified ... 846 
Occupations of the people ... 847 

Education of „ 848 

Infirm persons 850 

Vital Statistics, ComparatiTB... 850 

Central Jails ... ... ... ... 188 

Chemical Examiner's duties 861 

Chief staples ... 6 

Chingleput 18, 21 

Chinna Kimedy 68 

Chittoor ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Cinchona Plantations, Gtovemment ... 287 

Ciril divisions of territoiy 20 

Civil Justice, («m also Criminal Jus- 191 
tice.) 

Court, High, Civfl Side 291 

„ Madras Small Cause ... 192 

Courts, District 192 
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